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TF this kind of tsompoaitiou, of which the two yeara' product is 
now laid before the public^ fail in art, as it constantly does 
and must^ it at least has the advantage of a certain truth and 
honesty^ which a work more elaborate might lose. In his 
constant communication with the reader, the writer is forced 
into frankness of expression, and to speak out his own mind 
and feelings as they urge him. Many a slip of the pen and the 
printer, many a word spoken in haste, he sees and would recal 
as he looks over his Volume. It is a sort of confidential talk 
between writer and reader, which must often be duU, must 
often flag. In the course of his voltibility, the Ipeipettfal 
speaker mu^ of ncfcessity lay bare his own weaknesses, vanities, 
p^uliarities. And as we judge of t man's character, after 
long frequenting his soci^y, not by one speech, or by one 
mood or opinion, or by one day's talk, but by the tenot of his 
general bearing and conversation; so of a writer, who delivers 
himself up to yon perforce unreservedly, you say. Is he honest? 
Does he tell the truth in the main ? Does he seem actuated 
by a desire to find out and speak it ? Is he a quack, who shams 
sentiment, or mouths for effect ? Does he seek popularity by 
claptraps or other arts ? I can no more ignore good fortune 
than any other chance which has befallen me. I have found 
many thousands more readers than I ever looked for. I have 
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no right to say to these, You shall not find fault with my art, QC 
fill! asleep over my pages ; but I ask you to believe that this 
person writing strives to tell the truth. If there is not thi^j 
there is nothing. 

Perhaps the lovers of " excitement *' may care to know, that 
this book began with a very precise plan, which was entirely 
P^t aside. Ladies and gentlemen, you were to have been 
treated, and the writer's and the pubhsher's pocket benefitted, 
by the recital of the most active horrors. What more exciting 
than a ruffian (with many admirable virtues) in St. Gileses, 
visited constantly by a young lady from Belgravia? What 
more stirring than the contrasts of society ? the mixture of 
slang and fashionable language? the escapes, the battles, the 
murders f Nay, up to nine o^clock this very morning, my poor 
firiend. Colonel Altamont, was doomed to execution, and the 
author only relented when his victim was actually at the 
window. 

The ''exciting'^ plan was laid aside (with a very 'honor- 
able forbearance on the part of the publishers), becauseti on 
attempting it, I found that I failed from want of experience of 
my subject; and never having been intimate with any'convict in 
my life, and the manners of ruffians and gaol-birds being^quite 
unfamiliar to me, the idea of entering into competition with 
M. Eugene Sue was abandoned. To describe a real rascal, you 
must make him so horrible that he would be too hideous to 
show; and unless the painter paints him fairly, I hold he has 
no right to show him at all. 

Even the gentlemen of our age — this is an attempt]^ to 
describe one of them, no better nor worse than most educated 
men~-even these we cannot show as they are, with the notorious 
foibles and selfishness of their lives and their education. Since 
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the author of Tom Jones was buried^ no writer of fiction among 
us has been permitted to depict to his utmost power a Man, 
We must drape him^ and give him a certain conventional 
simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art. Many 
ladies have remonstrated and subscribers left me^ because^ in 
the course of the story^ I described a young man resisting and 
affected by temptation. My object was to say^ that he had the 
passions to feel^ and the manliness and generosity to overcome 
them. You will not hear — ^it is best to know it —what moves 
in the real worlds what passes in society^ in the clubs^ colleges^ 
news^-rooms^ — what is the life and talk of your sons. A little 
more frankness than is customary has been attempted in this 
story ; with no bad desire on the writer's part^ it is hoped^ and 
with no ill consequence to any reader. . If truth is not always 
pleasant ; at any rate truth is best, from whatever chair — from 
those whence graver writers or thinkers argue, as from that at 
which the story-teller sits as he concludes his labour, and bids 
his kind reader farewell. 



XtttsmoTov, 

Nov. 2etk, 1850. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RBI.UE8 TO '"i HAXBX ^OKKK's AFFAUS. 

INCE that &Ul bat deligfatfiil 
nigfat m GiDsranor FJaca, Mr. 
Hanj Feka't bwrt had been m 
sncii ft itata of agitatioii as yaa 
ironld hardly have thought so 
great a pluloao[dier coold endure. 
When we remember what good 
advica he bad girea to Fen in 
fimner days, how an earlj wisdom 
and knowle^ of the world bad ma- 
nifested itself in the gifted jontfa; 
how a constant oonrse of aelf-ia- 
dnlgence, nich as becomes a gen- 
tleman of his means and e^wcta- 
tJons, ought l^ right to ha've 
increased his cjmioism, and made 
him, with every succeeding day 
of his life, care less and less for 
every indiridual iq the world, wilii 
the ui^le exception <A Mr. Harry 
Foker, one may wonder that he sboold &U into t^ mishap to which 
most of m an anl^ect osoa pr twice in our lives, and disqaiet his great 
mind about a woman. But Foker, thoo^ early wise was still a num. 
He coold no more escape the oommon lot than Achilles, or Ajax, or 
Lord Nelson, or Adam oar first &ther, and now, his time being com*, 
young Harry became a Tictim to Lore, the Ail-oonqneror. 

Vntea he went to the Back Kitchen that night aft«r quitting Arthur 
Pendannis at his sfaimaso Annr in Xismb Court, the gia-twist and devillad 
VOL. n. B 
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turkey had no charms for him, the jokes of his companions fell flatly on 
his ear; and when Mr. Hodgen, the singer of "The Body Snatcher," 
had a new chant even more dreadful and humorous than that famous 
composition, Foker, although he appeared his friend, and said " Bravo 
Hodgen," as common politeness, and his position as one of the chiefs of 
the Back Kitchen hound him to do, yet never distinctly heard one 
word of the song, which under its title of " The Cat in the Cupboard," 
Hodgen has since rendered so fiEunous. Late and very tired, he slipped 
into his private apartments at home and sought the downy pillow, but 
his slumbers were disturbed by the fever of his soul, and the very instant 
that he woke from his agitated sleep, the image of Miss Amory presented 
itself to him, and said, " Here I am, I am your princess and beauty, you 
have discovered me, and shall care for nothing else hereafter.** 

Heavens, how stale and distasteful his former pursuits and friend- 
ships appeared to him ! He had not been, up to the present time, much 
accustomed to the society of females of his own rank in life. When he 
spoke of such, he called them "modest women." That virtue which, let 
us hope they possessed, had not hitherto coii&pehsated to Mr. Foker for 
the absence of more lively qualities which most of his own relatives did 
not enjoy, and which he found in Mesdemoiselles, the ladies of the 
theatre. His mother, though good and tender, did not amuse her 
boy ; his cousins, liie daughters of his maternal uncle, the respectable 
Earl of Roshervijyie,* weaned him beyond measure. One was blue, and 
a geologist;' one was a horsewoman, and smoked cigars; one was 
exceedingly Low Church,^ and had the most heterDdox views on reli- 
gious matters ; at least, so the other said, who was herself of the very 
Highest Church faction, and made the cupboard in her room into an 
oratoiy, and fasted on every Friday in the year. Their paternal house 
of Drummington, Foker coiild very seldom be got to visit- He swore 
he had rather go the tread-mill than stay there. He was not much 
beloved by the' inhabitants. •' Lord Erith, Lord Eosherville*s heir, con- 
sidered his cousin ia low person, of deplorably vulgar habits and manners ; 
while Foker, and with equal reason, voted Erith a prig and a dullard, 
the nightcap of tde House of Commons, the Speaker's opprobrium, the 
dreariest of philanthropic spoiiters. Nor could George Robert, Earl of 
Gravesend and Eosherville, ever forget that on one evening when he 
condescended to play at billiards with his nephew, that young gentleman 
poked his lordskip in the side with his cue, and said, " Well, old cock, 
I *ve seen many a bad stroke in my life, but I never saw such a bad one 
as that there.** He played the game out with angelic sweetness of tem- 
per, for Harry was his guest as well as his nephew ; but he was nearly 
having a fit in the night ; and he kept to his own rooms until young Harry 
quitted Drummington on his return to Oxbridge, where the interesting 
youth was finishing his education at the time when the occurrence took 
place. It was an awful blow to the venerable earl ; the circumstance 
was never alluded to in the family ; he shunned Foker whenever he 
came to see them in London or in the countiy, and could hardly be 



brotight to gasp out a " How d'ye do ? " to the young blasphemer. But 
he would uot break his sister Agnes'e heart, bj baniahing Harry from 
the family altogether; nor, indeed, could he afford to break with Mr. 
Foker, senior, between whom and his lordship there had been many 



priTate transactions, prodacing an exchauge of bank cheques from Mr. 
Foker, and autographa from the earl himself, with the letters I U 
written over his Olostrious signature. 

Besides the four daughter of Lord GraTosend whose varions qoalides 
have been enumerated in the former paragraph, his lordship was blessed 
with a fifth girl, the I^ady Ann Milton, who, from her earhest years and 
nursery, had been destined to a peculiar position in life. It was ordained 
between her parents and her aunt, that when Mr. Hany Foker attained 
a proper age. Lady Ann should become his wife. The idea had been 
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iSuniliar to her mind ivhen Bhe yet woie pinaferes, aid iriien fiany, the 
dirtiest of little boys, «0ed to come back nith Uaok eyes from school to 
Dnuamiiigtoii, or to Ibb father's house of Jjogwoodf nheie Lady Aim 
lived much ivith her aont. Both of the yonog people coincided with the 
annangement proposed by the elders, irithont any protests or difficulty. 
It no more entered Lady Ann*s mind to question the order of her 
£iither, than it would have entered Esther's to dispute the commands of 
Ahasuerus. The heir-apparent of the house of Foker was also obedient, 
for when the old gentleman said, ''Harry, your uncle and I have 
agreed that when you ^ of a proper age, you 11 marry Lady Ann. ^e 
won't have any money, Imt she 's good blood, and a good one to look at, 
end I shall make you comfortable. If you refuse, you'll have your 
mother's jointure, and two hundred a year during, my life " — Hany, 
who knew that his sire, though a man of few nords, was yet impli* 
dtly to be trusted, aequiesced at once in the parental decree, and 
said, " Well, sir, if Ann^ agreeable, I say ditto* She 's not a bad- 
looking girl." 

''And she has the best blood m Eng^d, nr. Tour mother's 
blood, your own hlood» fir,** said the Brewer. ** There 's nothing like 
it. Sir. 

" Well, sir, m yon like it," Hany rej^ed. ** When yon want me, 
please ring the hdL Only there 's no hurry, and I hope you 11 give us 
a long day. I should like to have my fiiag out before I marry." 

" Fling away, Harry," answered the benevolent father. " Nobody 
prevents you, do they ? " And ao veiy lit& mam was said upon this 
subject, and Mr. Harry panned those amuseiiMBtB m life which suited 
him best ; and hung up a little pietnm of has cooHn in his sitting-room, 
amidst the Fiendli prints, the ftvouxxte aiUewKiB and dancers, the 
racing and coaehing works of art, which suitsd his take and formed his 
gallery. It was an insignificant little pietnnBp xeprMenting a simple 
round hce with xingleta; and it made, as it moit be eonfessed, a very 
poor figure by the side of Mademoiselle Petitat, dancing over a 
rainbow, or Mademoiselle Bedowa, gnmiing in red boots and a 
lancer's cap. 

Being engaged and dxqmed o^ Lady Aam Wltatk did not go out so 
much in ihe world as her sisters : and eftsa stayed at home in London 
at the parental house in Gaunt Square, when her manma with the other 
ladies went abroad. They talked and they danced with one man after 
another, and the men eame and went, and the stories about them were 
various. But there was only this one stoiy about Ann: she was 
engaged to Harry Foker : she never was to think about anybody else. 
It was not a very amusing story. 

Well, the instant Foker awoke on the day after Lady Glavering's 
diimer, there was Blanche's image glaring upon him with its dear grey 
eyes, and winning smile. There was her tune rLoging in his ears, " Yet 
round about the spot, ofttimes I hover, ofttimes I hover," which poor 
Foker began piteously to hum, as he sat up inhis bed under the crimson 
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silken coverlet . Opposite bim ^ns a Frendi pxint, of a Toridah lady 
and her Greek lover, surprised hj a venerable Ottoman, the lady's 
husband ; on the other vrall, was a French print of a gentleman and 
lady, riding and kissing each other at the full gallop ; all round the 
ehaiBte bed-room were more French prints, either portraits of gauzy 
nymphs of the Opera or lovely illustrations of the novels; or 
mayhap, an EngHdi chef-d'oeuvre or two, in which Miss Calverley of 
T. B. E. O. woidd be represented in tight pantaloons in her favourite 
page part; or Miss Bougemont as Venus; their value enhanced by the 
signatures of these ladies, Maria Calveriey, or Frederica Bougemont, 
inscribed underneath the prints in an exquisite facsimile. Such were 
the pictures in which honest Harry delighted. He was no worse tban 
BMny of his nei^bouis ; he was an idle jovial kindly &st man about 
town; and if his rooms were rather proftusely decorated with works of 
Frendi art, so that simple Lady Agnes, his mamma, on entering the 
apartments where her darling sate enveloped in fkagrant clouds of 
Latakia, was often bewildered by the novelties which she beheld there, 
mhj, it nmst be remembered, that he was richer than most young men, 
and could better aflbrd to gratify his taste. 

A letter firom Miss Calverley written in a very degage style of 
spelling and hand-writing, scrawling freely oTer the filagree paper, and 
commencing by calling Mr, H^Lrry, her dear Hokey-pokey-fokey, lay on 
his bed table by his side, amidst keys, sovereigns, cigar-cases, and a bit of 
verbena, which Miss Amory had given hun, and reminding him of the 
arrival of the day when he was ^ to stand that dinner at the Elefant 
and Castle, at Bichmond, which he had promised;'* a card for a private 
box at Miss Bougemont's approaching benefit, a bundle of tickets for 
'* Ben Budgeon's night, the North Lancashire Pippin, at Martin Faunce's, 
the Three-cornered Hat, in St. Martin's Lane ; where Conkey Sam» 
Dick the Nailor, and Deadman, (the Worcestershire Nobber,) would 
pot on the gloves, and the lovers of the good old British sport were 
invited to attend " — ^these and sundry other memoits of Mr. Foker's 
pursuits and pleasure lay on the table by his side when he woke. 

Ah ! how fednt all these pleasures seemed now. What did he care 
for Conkey Sam or the Worcestershire Nobber? What for the French 
prints oglhig him from all sides of the room ; those regular stuxming 
slap-up out-and-outers? And Calverley spelling bad, and calling him 
Hokey-fokey, confound her impudence ! The idea of being engaged to 
a flBnner at the Elephant and Castle at Bidunond, with that old woman, 
(who was seven and thirty years old, if she was a day,) filled his 
mind with dreary* disgust now, instead of that pleasure which he had 
only yesterday expected to find firom the entertainment. 

When his fond mamma beheld her boy that morning, she remarked 
on the pallor of his cheek, and the general gloom of his aspect " Why 
do you go on playing billiards at Uiat wicked Spratt's ? " Lady Agnes 
adced. " My dearest child, those billiards will kill you, I 'm sure 
they will." 
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" It isn't the billiards/' Harry said, gloomilj. 

" Then it *s the dreadful Back Eitdien," said the Lady Agnes. " I Ve 
often thought, d'you know, Harry, of writing to the landlady, and begging 
that she vrould have the kindness to put only very little wine in the 
negus which you take, and see that you have your shawl on before you 
get into your Brougham." 

'' Do, ma'am. .Mrs. Cutts is a most kind motherly woman,*' Hany 
said. "But it isn't the Back Kitchen, neither," he added, with a 
ghastly sigh. 

As Lady Agnes never denied her son anything, and fell into all his 
ways with the fondest acquiescence, she was rewarded by a perfect con- 
fidence on young Harry's part, who never thought to disguise from her 
a knowledge of the haunts which he frequented ; and, on the contrary, 
brought her home choice anecdotes from the clubs and billiard-rooms, 
which the simple lady relished, if she did not understand. " My son 
goes to Spratt's,*' she would say to her confidential friends. " All the 
young men go to Spratt's after their balls. It is (ie rigueur, my dear ; 
and they play billiards as they used to play macao and hazard in Mr. Fox s 
time! Yes, my dear father often told me that they sate up alwaya. 
until nine o'clock the next morning with Mr. Fox at Brookes's, whom I 
remember at Drummington, when I was a little girl, in a buff waistcoat 
and black satin small clothes. My brother Erith never played as a 
young man, nor sate up late — ^he had no health for it ; but my boy 
must do as everybody does, you know. Yes, and then he often goes to 
a place called the Back Kitchen, frequented by all the wits and authors,, 
you know, whom one does not see in society, but whom it is a great 
privilege and pleasure for Harry to meet, and there he hears the 
questions of the day discussed ; and my dear father often said that it 
was our duty to encourage literature, and he had hoped to see the late 
Dr. Johnson at Drummington, only Dr. Johnson died. Yes, and Mr. 
Sheridan came over, and drank a great deal of wine, — everybody drank 
a great deal of wine in those days, — ^d papa's wine-merchant s bill was 
ten times as much as Erith's is, who gets it as he wants it from Fortnum 
and Mason's, and doesn't keep any stock at all." 

" That was an uncommon good dinner we had yesterday, ma'am," the 
artful Harry broke out. " Their clear soup 's better than ours. Moufflet 
will put too much taragon into eveiything. The supreme de volaille 
was very good — uncommon, and the sweets were better than Moufflet's 
sweets. Did you taste the plombi^re, ma'am, and the maraschino jelly ? 
Stunningly good that maraschino jelly ! " 

Lady Agnes expressed her agreement in these, as in almost all other 
sentiments of her son, who continued the artful conversation,- saying, 

'* Veiy handsome house that of the Claverings. Furniture, I should 
say, got up regardless of expense. Magnificent display of plate, ma'am J* 
The lady assented to all these propositions. 

" Very nice people the Claverings." 

" Hm!" said Lady Agnes. 
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*' I know vrhai you mean. Ladj G. ain*t distangy exactly, but she is 
Tcry good-natured. " 

" very/' mamma said, who was herself one of the most good- 
natured of women. 

^* And Sir Francis, he don^t talk much before ladies ; but after dinner 
he comes out uncommon strong, ma'am — a highly agreeable well-informed 
man. When will you ask them to dinner? Look out for an early day, 
ma'am ;** and looking into Lady Agnes's pocket-book, he chose a day 
only a fortnight hence (an age thftt fortnight seemed to the young gentle- 
man), when the Claveiings were to be invited to Grosvenor-street 

The obedient Lady Agnes wrote the required invitation. She was 
accustomed to do so vdthout consulting her husband, who had his own 
society and habits, and who left his wife to see her own friends alone. 
Hany looked at the card ; but there was an omission in the invitation 
which did not please him. 

*' You have not asked Miss Whatdyecallem — Miss Emery, Lady 
Clavering's daughter.** 

•* O tibat little creature ! ** Lady Agnes cried. " No, I think not, 
Hany.'* 

" We must ask Miss Amory," Foker said. " I — I want to ask Pen- 
deniiis ; and — and he *s very sweet upon her. Don't you think she sings 
very well, ma'am?" 

" I thought her rather forward, and didn't listen to her singing. She 
only sang at you and Mr. Pendennis, it seemed to me. But I will ask 
her if you wish, Hany," and so Miss Amory's name was written on the 
card with her mother's. 

This piece of diplomacy being triumphantly executed, Harry embraced 
his fond parent vnth the utmost affection, and retired to his own apart- 
ments, where he stretched himself on his ottoman, and lay brooding 
silently, sighing for the day which was to bring the fiur Miss Amory 
under his paternal roof, and devising a hundred wild schemes for meeting 
her. 

On his return from making the grand tour, Mr. Foker, junior, had 
brought vnth him a polyglot valet, who took the place of Stoopid, and 
eondescended to wait at dinner, attired in shirt fronts of worked muslin, 
vnth many gold studs and chains, upon his master and the elders of the 
family. This man, who was of no particular country, and spoke all 
languages indifferently ill, made himself useful to Mr. Harry in a variety 
of ways, — read all the artless youth s correspondence, knew his favourite 
haunts and the addresses of his acquaintance, and officiated at the 
private dinners which the young gonUeman gave. As Harry lay upon 
his BottL after his interview with his mamma, robed in a wonderful 
dressing-gown, and puffing his pipe in gloomy silence, Anatole, too, 
must have remarked that something affected his master's spirits ; though 
he did not betray any ill-bred sympathy with Harry's agitation of mind. 
When Harry began to dress himself in his out-of-door morning costume : 
he was very hard indeed to please, and particularly severe and snappish 
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about his toSet: ha tried, aad caned, pantaJooiw of manj dififerent 
stripes, checks, and colours : all the boots were YiUainouslj nmisked; 
the shirts too ** loud '* in pattexn. He scented his linen and person with 
peculiar richness this day; and what must have been the Talet*s 
astonishment, irfien, after some blushing and hesitatioa on Harrf's part, 
the young gendeBun asked, " I say, Anatde, when I engaged you, didn*t 
yon — ^hem--Hlidn*t you say that you could dress — hem---dreBS hair ? *' 

The yalet said, "^ Yes, he could." 

** Chereky alon wm pair4 d$ tong%^ €t ewh^ mat un pew," Mr. 
Foker said, in an easy manner; and the yalet, wondering i^ther his 
master was in lore or was going masquerading, went in aeaieh of the 
articles, — first from tiie old butler who waited upon Mr. Foker, senior, 
on whose bald pate the tongs would haye scarcely found a hundred hairs 
to seize, and finally of the lady wbo had the (diarge of the meekaxihom 
fronts of the Lady Agnes. And the tongs being got, Mensieur Anatole 
twisted hs young master's locks until he had made Hany*s head as 
curly as a negro's ; after which the youth dressed himself widi the utmost 
care and splendour, and proceeded to sally out. 

*' At what dime sail I order de drag, sir, to be to Miss Galyerley's 
door, sir ?" the attendant whispered as hia master was going ferdi. 

** Confound her ! — Put the diimer off^i can^ go ! " said Foker. 
" No, hang it — I must go.' Poy&tz and Eougemont, and eyer so many 
more are coming. The drag^at Pelham Gemer at six o^lock, Anatole." 

The drag was not one of ^. Foker's own equipages, but was hired 
frsm a lirery stable fiMr festive purposes ; Foker, howeyer, pot his own 
carriage into requisition that morning, and for what purpose does the 
kind reader suppose? Why to drive down to Lamb Court, Temple, 
taking Otosyenor Place l)y the way (which ties in the exact direction of 
the Temple from Orosvenor Street, as everybody knows), where be just 
had the pleasure of peeping upwards at Miss Amory's pink window 
curtams, having achieved which satis&ctory feat, he drove off to Pen's 
chambers. Why did he want to see his dear friend Pen so much? 
Why did he yearn and long after him ; . and did it seem necessary 
to Foker's yeiy existence that he should see Pan that menung, having 
parted with bim in perfect health on the night prerious? Ten had 
lived two years in Loifdon, aM Feeder had not paid half*ardoaen visits 
to his chambers. What sent him* thither now in such a hurry ? 

What? — ^If any young ladies read this page, I have only to infSmn 
them that when the same mishap befiJs them, whkdi now had ftr more 
than twelye hours befallen Harry Foker, pe(^e wiU grow interesting 
to tiwm for whom they did not care sizpenoe on the day before ; as on 
the other hand peraona of whom they fancied themselyes fond will be 
f(Mmd to haive become insipid and disagreeshle. Then your dearest 
Eliza or Maria of the other day, to whom yoo wrote letters and sent 
leeks of hair yards long, wiU en a sudden be aa indi fhwrnt te yen as 
your stupidest relation : whilst, on the ccmtrary, about hk relatmns you 
will begin to feel such a warm interest ! such a loving dmn to ingra- 
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laate yomelf with km mamma ; Baeh a Ukmg fn that dear kind old 
man to father I If He is in the habit of yisituig at any house, what 
adyances jon will make m order to visit there too. If He baa a 
married sisiw you will like to spend long monungB with her. You will 
toitigue your savant by sending notes to her, for which there will be 
the most pressing occasion, tinoe or thrioe in a day. You will cry if 
your mamma objects to your going too often to see His family. The 
only one of them you will dislike, is perhaps his younger brother, idio 
is at home for the holidays, end who will pemist in staying in the room 
^en you come to see your dear new-found ftiend, fate darling second 
sister. Something like this will happen to you, young ladies, or, at 
any rate, let us hope it may. Yes, you must go through the hot 
fits and the cold fits of that pretty ferer. Your mothers, if they would 
acknowledge it, have passed through it b^oze you were bom, your dear 
papa being the olgect of the passion of course, — who eould it be but he ? 
And as you suffer it, so will your brothers, in their wa^r, — and after their 
kind. More selfish than you : more eager and headstrong than you : 
they will rush on tiieir destiny when the doomed charmer makes her 
appearance. Or if they don't, and you don*t, Heaven he^ you I As 
the gambler said of his dice, to love and wm is the best tUng, to love 
and lose is the next best You don*t die of the complaint : or very few 
do. The generous wounded heart suffers and survives it. And he is 
not a man, or she a woman, who is not conquered by it, <Nr who does not 
conquer it in his time. . . Now, then, if you ask why Henry Foker, 
Esquire, was in sudi a huny to see Arthur Pendennis, and felt such a 
sudden value and esteem for him, there is no difficulty in saying it was 
because Pen had become reslly valuable in Mr. Foker's eyes : because 
if Pen was not the rose, he yet had been near that firagrant flower of 
love. Was not he in the habit of going to her house in London ? Did 
he not live near her in the eountiy ?— ^ow all about the enehantross ? 
What, I wMider, would Lady Aim Milton, Mr. Foker*s cousin and 
prHendue, have said, if her ladyship had known all that was going on 
in the bosom of that fiumy little gentleman ? 

Alas ! when Foker readied Lsmb Court, leaving his earriage for the 
admiration ci the little derfcs who were lounging in the areh-way that 
leads thence into Flag Court which leads into Upper Temple Lane, 
Warrhigtett was in the chambers but Pen was absmt. Pen was gone 
to the printittgK>ffiee to see his proofs. '* Would Foker have a pi]|^, and 
should the laundress go to tlie Cock and get him some beer?**" — ^Warrington 
asked, remaiking with a pleased surprise the splendid toilet of this 
scented and sl^y-booted young aristocrat; but Foker had not the 
sli^^test wish lor beer or tobacco : he had very important business : he 
rushed away to Ae *' Pall-Mall Oaasette ** office, still bent upon finding 
Pen. Pen had quitted thaft place. Foker wanted him that they might 
go together to caU upon Lady Clavering. Foker weirt away disconsols^, 
and whiled away an hour or two vaguely at elubs : md when it was 
time to pay a visit,he thou^t it would be but decent and polite to drive 
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to Groeyenor Place and leave a card upon Lady Clavering. He had iiot 
the courage to ask to see her when the door was opened, he only 
delivered two cards, with Mr. Henry Foker engraved upon them, to 
Jeames, in a speechless agony. Jeames received the tickets bowing his 
powdered head. The varnished doors closed npon him. The beloved 
object was as £ur as ever from him, though so near. He thought he 
heard the tones of a piano and of a syren singing, coming from the 
drawing-room and sweeping over the balcony-shrubbery of geraniums. 
He would have liked to stop and listen, but it might not be. ** Drive to 
Tattersall's," he said to the groom, in a voice smothered with emotion, — 
" And bring my pony round,** be added, as the man drove rapidly away. 

As good luck would have it, that splendid barouche of Lady Clavering*s, 
which has been inadequately described in a former chapter, drove up to 
her ladyship*s door just as Foker moonted the pony wluch was in 
waiting for him. He bestrode the fiery animal, and dodged about the 
arch of the Green Park, keeping the carriage well in view, until he saw 
Lady Clavering enter, and with her — ^whose could be that angel form^ 
but the enchantress's, clad in a sort of gossamer, with a pink bonnet and 
a light-blue parasol, — ^but Miss Amory ? 

Onie carriage took its fair owners to Madame Bigodonls cap and lace 
shop, to Mrs. Wolsey*s Berlin Worsted shop, — who knows to what other 
resorts of female commerce ? Then it went and took ices at Hunter s» 
for Lady Clavering was somewhat florid in her tastes and amusements, 
and not only liked to go abroad in the most showy caniage in London, 
but that the public should see her in it too. And so, in a white bonnet 
with a yellow feather, she ate a large pink ice in the sunshine before 
Hunter's door, till Foker on his pony, and the red jacket who accom- 
panied him, were almost tired of dodging. 

Then at last she made her way into the Park, aftd the rapid Foker 
made his dash forward. What to do ? Just to get a nod of recognition 
from Miss Amoiy and her mother; to cross them a half-dozen times in 
the drive ; to watch and ogle them from the other side of the ditch, 
where the horsemen assemble when the band plays in Kensington 
Gardens. What is the use of looking at a woman in a pink bonnet 
across a ditch ? What is the earthly good to be got out of a nod of the 
head ? Strange that men will be contented with such pleasures, or if 
not contented, at least that they will be so eager in seeking them. 
Not one word did Harry, he so fluent of conversation ordinarily, 
change with his charmer on that day. Mutely he beheld her return 
to her carriage, and drive away among rather ironical salutes from 
the young men in the Park. One said that the Indian widow was 
making the paternal rupees spin rapidly ; another said that she ought 
to have burned herself alive, and left the money to her daughter. This 
one asked who Clavering was ? — and old Tom Bales, who knew every- 
body, and never missed a day in the Park on his grey cob, kindly said 
that Clavering had come into an estate over head and heels in 
mortgage : that there were devlish ugly stories about him when he whs 
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a yon^g man, and that it was reported of him that he had a aharo in 
a gambling house, and had certainlj shown the white feather in his 
regiment " He plajs still ; he is in a hell every night almost," Mr. 
Bales added. 

*' 1 shcHild think so, since his mairiage,*' said a wag. 

" He gives 4^^^ BPoi dinners," said Foker, striking up for the 
honour of his host of yesterday. 

" I daresay, and 1 daresay he doesn^t ask Eales," the wag said. " I 
say, Eales, do you dine at Clavering^s, — at the Begum*s ?" 

"J dine there?" said Mr., Eales, who would have dined with 
Beelzebub if sure of a good cook, and when he came away, would have 
painted his host blacker than fate had made him. 

" You might, you know, although you do abuse him so,** continued 
the wag. " They say it *s very pleasant. Clayering goes to sleep after 
dinner ; the Begum gets tipsy with cherry-brandy, and the young lady 
sings songs to the young gentlemen. She sings well, don*t she, Fo ?** 

" Slap up,** said Fo. " I tell you what, Poyntz, she sings like a — 
whatdyecallum — ^you know what I mean — like a mermaid, you know, 
but that's not their name.** 

"1 never heard a mermaid sing,*' Mr. Poyntz, the wag replied. " Who 
ever heard a mermaid ? Eales, you are an old fellow, did you ? ** 

'* Don't make a lark of me, hang it, Poyntz," said Foker, turning red, 
and with tears almost in his eyes, *' you know what 1 mean : its those 
what 's-his-names — ^in Homer, you know. I never said I was a good 
scholar.'* 

" And nobody ever said it of you, my boy," Mr. Poyntz remarked, 
and Foker striking spurs into his pony, cantered away .down Kotten 
Bow, bis mind agitated with various emotions, ambitions, mortifications. 
He was sony that he had not been good at his books in early life — ^that 
he ought have cut out all those chaps who were about her, and who 
talked the languages, and wrote poetry, and painted pictures in her 
album, and — and that. — '* What am 1," thought little Foker, '* com- 
pared to her ? She 's all soul, she is, and can write poetry or compose 
music, as easy as I could drink a glass of beer. Beer ? — damme, that 's 
all 1 'm fit for, is beer. 1 am a poor, ignorant little beggar, good for 
nothing but Foker's Entire. I misspent my youth, and used to get the 
chaps to do my exercises. And what 's the consequences now ? 0, 
Harry Foker, what a confounded little fool you have been ! " 

As he made this dreaiy soliloquy, he had cantered out of Rotten 
Bow into the Park, and' there was on the point of riding down a large 
old roomy family carriage, of which he took no heed, when a cheery 
voice cried out, ** Harry, Hariy ! " and looking up, he beheld his aunt, 
the Lady Bosherville, and two of her daughters, of whom the one who 
spoke was Harry's betrothed, the Lady Ann. 

He started back with a pale, scared look, as a truth about which he 
had not thought during the whole day, came across him. There was his 
fate, there, in the back seat of that carriage. 
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^ What 18 the matter, Hany? why are you so pale ? Yoa hare been 
raking and smoking too much, you wicked boj,'* said Lady Ann. 

Foker said, " How do aunt," " How do, Ann," in, a perturbed man- 
ner — ^muttered something about a pressing engagement, — ^indeed he saw 
by the Park clock that he must have been keeping his parfy in the drag 
waiting for nearly an hour — and wared a good-bje. The little man and 
the little pony were out of sight in an instant^-the great carriage rolled 
away. Nobody inside was yery much interested about his coming or 
going ; the Countess being occupied with her spaniel, liie Lady Lucy's 
thoughts and eyes being turned upon a volume of sermons, and those of 
Lady Ann upon a new noTel, which the sisters had just procured from 
the library. 



CUOSn rCHB BKUBB BOIH to SKBtKOm iXS eSEEHWICH. 

OOE Fc^LW found the dmner at 
Richmond to ba the most dieuy 
entartaiumeat upon which ew 
mortal man wasted his giunew. "I 
woader how the deuce I eoold eret 
ha?eliked these people," bethought 
in faifl omi mind. "Whjr.Icansee 
the crowWeet under Bongemont's 
ejee, and the paint on her cheeks 
is Isid on as thick as Clown's ia a 
pantomime I The wa; in which 
that Calverley talks dsns, is quite 
disffuBtinff* X hate rtmff in ^ 
woman. And old Colchiciun 1 that 
old Col, eoming down here in his 
hroogham, with his coronet on it, 
and sitting bodkin between Hade- 
moiselle Coralie and her motihar 1 
It 's too bad. An English peer, and 
a horse-rider of Fraaconi's 1 — It 
won't do ; hj Jove, it won't do. I ain't proud ; bnt it will not do ! " 

" TwopMice-hal^iennj' for your thoughts, Fokej 1 " cried oat Uisa 
Bongemont, taking her dgar from her truly vermilion lips, as she beheld 
the yooDg fellow lost in thought, seated at the head of his table, amidst 
meltii^ ices, and cut pine-^ples, and bottles full and emp^, and dgaz- 
ashes scattered on &uit, and the rains of a dessert wUch had m pleasure 
fcr hits. 

"DoM Fokei ever think?" drawled out Mr. Poyntz. "Foker, here 
is a considerable Bum of mooej ofiered by a &iT ci^titaliat at this end of 
the table tor the present emanattona of your valuable and oonte intel- 
lect, oU boy I " 

"What the deuce is that Foyutz a talking about? " Mn. Colveilay 
asked of her n^hboor. " I hate him. He 'a a drawlin', sneerin' 
beast" 

" What a droll of a little man is that little Fokare, n^ lor,' Kode- 
moisell« ConJie said, in bee own laagocge, and with tbe rich twaag of 
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that sunny Gascony in which her swarthy cheeks and hright hlack eyes 
had got their fire. *' What a droll of a man ! He does not look to have 
twenty years.** 

" I wish I were of his age,** said the venerahle Colchicum, with a sigh, 
as he inclined his purple face towards a large gohlet of claret. 

" C'te Jeunes$e. Penh ! je m'en Ji4;he,*' sdd Madame Brack, Coralie's 
mamma, taking a great pinch out of Lord Colchicum's delicate gold 
snuff-hox. " Jtf n'aime que Us hommes fails, moi, Comme milor, 
Coralie! n^est ce pas que tu rCaimes que Us hommes f aits, ma hickette ?'' 

My lord said, with a grin, *' You flatter me, Madame Brack.** 

" Taisex vous, Maman, vous ri'etes qu'une bete,** Coralie cried, witli a 
shrug of her rohust shoulders ; upon which, my lord said that she did 
not flatter at any rate ; and pocketted his snuff-box, not desirous that 
Madame Brack*s dubious fingers should plunge too frequently into his 
Mackabaw. 

There is no need to give a prolonged detail of the animated conver- 
sation which ensued during the rest of the banquet ; a conversation 
which would not much edify the reader. And it is scarcely necessary to 
say, that all ladies of the corps de danse are not like Miss Galverley, 
any more than that all peers resemble that illustrious member of their 
order, the late lamented Viscount Colchicum. But there have beeu 
such in our memories who have loved the society of riotous youth 
better than the company of men of their own age and rank, and have 
given the young ones the precious benefit of their experience and 
example ; and there have been very respectable men too who have not 
objected iso mtich to the kind of entertainment as to the publicity of it. 
I am sure, for instance, that our friend Migor Pendennis would have 
made no sort of objection to join a party of pleasure, provided that it 
were en petit eomite, and that such men as my Lord Steyne and my 
Lord Colchicum were of the society. " Give the young men their 
pleasures,'* this worthy guardian said to Pen more than once. '* I 'm 
not one of your straighi^laced moralists, but an old man of the world, 
begad ; and I know that as long as it lasts, young men will be young 
men.** And there were some young men to whom this estimable philo- 
sopher accorded about seventy years as the proper period for sowing 
their wild oats : but they were men of &shion. 

Mr. Foker drove his lovely guests home to Brompton in the drag 
that night ; but he was quite thoughtful and gloomy during the whole of 
the litUe journey from Richmond ; neither listening to the jokes of the 
friends behind him and on the box by his sidej nor enlivening them, as 
was his wont, by his own facetious sallies. And when the ladies whom 
he had conveyed alighted at the door of their house, and asked their 
accomplished coachman whether he would not step in and take some- 
thing to drink, he declined with so in'elancholy an air, that they supposed 
that the Governor and he had had a difference, or that some calamity 
had befallen him ; and he did not tell these people what the cause of his 
grief was, but left Mesdames Bougemont and Calverley, unheeding the 
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cries of the latter, who hung oyer her balcony like Jezebel, and called 
oat to him to ask him to give another party soon. 

He sent the drag home under the giudance of oner of the grooms, and 
went on foot himself; his hands in his pockets, plonged in thought 
The stars and moon shining tranquillj over head, looked down upon 
Mr. Foker that night, as he in his torn sentimentally regarded them. 
And he went and gazed upwards at the house in Grosvenor Place, and 
at the windows which he supposed to be those of the beloved object ; 
and he moaned and he sighed in a way piteous and surprising to witness, 
which Policeman X. did, who informed Sir Francis Clavering*s people, as 
they took the refreshment of beer on the coach-box at the neighbouring 
public-house, after bringing home their lady from the French play, that 
there had been another chap hanging about the premises that evening 
— a little chap, dressed like a swell. 

And now with that perspicuity and ingenuity and enterprise whicli 
only belongs to a certain passion, Mr. Foker began to dodge Miss Amory 
through London, and to appear wherever he could meet her. If Lady 
Olavering went to the French play, where her ladyship had a box, 
Mr. Foker, whose knowledge of the language, as we have heard, was not 
conspicuous, appeared in a stall. He found out where her engagements 
were (it is possible that Anatole, his man, was acquainted with Sir 
Francis Clavering^s gentleman, and so got a sight of her ladyship's 
engagement-book), and at many of these evening parties Mr. Foker made 
his appearance — ^to the surprise of the world, and of his mother espe- 
cially, whom he ordered to apply for cards to these parties, fof, which 
until now lie had shown a supreme contempt. He told the pleased and 
unsuspicious lady that he went to parties because it was right for him 
to see the world : he told her that he went to the French play because 
he wanted to perfect himself in the language, and there was no such 
good lesson as a comedy or vaudeville, — and when one night the 
astonished Lady Agnes saw him stand up and dance, and complimented 
him upon his elegance and activity, the mendacious little rogue asserted 
that he had learned to dance in Paris, whereas Anatole knew that his 
young master used to go off privily to an academy in Brewer Street, 
and study ihere fi>r some hours in the morning. The casino of our 
modem days was not invented, or was in its infiancy as yet ; and gentle- 
men of Mr. Foker*s time had not the fieunlities of acquiring the science 
of dancing which are enjoyed by our present youth. 

Old Pendeunis seldom missed going to church. He considered it to 
be his duty as a gentleman to patronise the institution of public worship, 
and that it was quite a correct thing to be seen at church of a Sunday. 
One day it chtmced that he and Arthur went thither together : the 
latter, who was now in high favour, had been to breakfast with his unde, 
from whose lodging they walked across the park to a church not far from 
Belgrave Square. There was a charity sermon at Saint James's, as the 
Major knew by the bills posted on the pillars of his parish church, which 
probably caused him, for he was a tlurifty man, to forsake it for that 
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day: beeidas lie lad other TiewB ibr bisMelf aad Pen. "We^rillgoto 
chuxch, sir, across the Pads; and thea» begjud, we will go to the 
Clavering^a honsep and ask iheia for loxiBh in a fidendly ivay. Lady 
davermg likea to be aaked Imt Injofttk, and is wieoBMBUQnly kiad« aod 
BionstiXHis hei^tablo.'* 

** I met ibem at dinner last week, at Lady Apies Foker's, sir,'* Pen 
said, "and the Begom was veiy kind indeed. So she was in the 
oounftry: so she is eveiyii^exe. But I share ya«r e^Mnion about 
Miss Aaiory; one <tf yonr opinions, that is, nncieb £m: you were 
changing, the last time we spoke about her." 

" And what do you think of her now ?" the ekbr said. 

" I think her the meet confounded little flirt in London," Pen 
answered, laughing. " She made a tremendous assault upon Harry 
Foker, who sat next to her; and ta whom she gave all the talk, 
though I took her down." 

" Bah ! Hemy Foker is engaged to his cousin^ all the world kaows 
it : not a bad coup of Lady BoshenriUe's, that I should say, that the 
young man at his father's death, and old Mr. Foker's life 's devilish 
bad : you know he had a fit, at Arthur's, last year : I should say, that 
young Foker won't ha^e leas than fourteen thousand a year from the 
breweiy, besides Logwood and the Norfolk property. I 've no pride 
about fM, Pen. I like a man of birth certainly, but dammy, I like 
a breweiy which brings in a man fourteen thousand a year; hey. Pen? 
Ha, ha, that's the sort of man for me. And I recommend you now 
that you are Umced in the world, to stick to feUows of that sort ; to 
fellows who have a stake in the country, begad." 

" Foker sticks to me, ur," Arthur answered. " He has been at our 
chambers seTexal times lately. He has asked me to dinner. We 
are almost as great friends, as we used to be in our youth : and his talk 
is about Blanch Amory from morning till night I'm sure he's sweet 
upon her." 

*' I'm sure he is engaged to his ooui^, and that they will keep 
the young man to his bargain," said the Mc^or. " The marrii^jes 
in these families are aSaxes of state. Lady Agnes was made to 
many old Foker by . the late Lord, although she was notorioudy 
partial to her cousin who was killed at Albueis afterwards, and 
who saved her life out of the lake at Drummington. I remember 
Lady Agnes, sir, an exceedingly fine wcnnan. But what did she do ? 
—of course she married her fftther's man. Why, Mr. Foker sate for 
Drummington till the Eefofm Bill, and paid deylish well for his seat, 
too. And you may depend wpon this, sir, that Fdter senior, who is a 
parvenu, and loTes a great man, as all parvenus do, has ambitious 
views for his son as well as himself, and that your £riend Harry mast 
do as his fsther bids him. Lord bless you 1 I've known a hundred cases 
of love in young men and women : hey, Master Arthur, do you take 
me? They kidk, sir, they resist, they make a deuce of a riot and 
that sort of thing; but they end by listening to reason, begad." 



** Kftncfae is a dangenms gM, sir,*' Pen nM. '* I wb» smitteii witii 
her myself once, and rsry far gone, too," he added; "but that is 
jaars ago.** 

" Were yon? How&r did it ge? Sid dke fetom it? " asked the 
Migor, looking hard at Pen. 

Pen, unth a laugh, said " that at one time he did think he was pretty 
well in Miss Amory's good graces. But my mother did not like her, 
and the affair went off." Pen did not think it fit to tell his uncle all 
the particulars of that oourtship which had passed between himself and 
the young lady. 

" A man might go fol^ier and fare worse, Ardiur," the Major said, 
still looking queerly at his nephew. 

** Her birth, sir; hec^ £MhemM» the mate of a.aii^ they say : and 
she has not money ensiK^," oi^eeted! Pen, in a dandyfied manner. 
" What *s ten thouMwdcgmid and a grrEbced up like h^ ?*' 

" You use my owtt^^imdi^ as£ii is^ailCitt^ wdl. But, I tell you in 
confidence. Pen, — m siciet Ykitmm i*iiir1v> »ltiltk*s my bdkl she has a 
doTilish deal^ mor^^ than;. Mr* HksmmmS' gHOBTt and from what I saw 
of her the other day, aad — aMd'hB;pe benrd of her — I should say she 
was a devilitti aaeempQiAed, cferer gpd : and wwdd. make a^ good wi& 
with a sensible huBbimcL" 

*' How de you know -aibout' hermaftey ? " Pen asked, ssttlxng'. " You 
seem to have infoanafekm. aksut everybody, and to. know aboat^ all the 
town." 

" I do know »ftir tilings, sir, and I don't tell ail I know. Mark 
that,*' the uncler:9Bplia«k *' And as for that charming Miss Amory, — 
for charming, begsdl aiM is, — H I saw her Mrs. Arthur Pendannis, I 
should neitim- be sony nor surprised, begad ! and if yea object to ten 
thousand poimA^ whi^ would you say, sir, to thirty, or forty, or fifty?*' 
and the Mif^»rkQiM~ still more knowingly, and still haalBr at Pen. 

**W6lI, rar,'*' h». said, to his godfather and nameaalle, "make her 
MiB. Arthur PeadeoDs^ Ykm can do it a» wi^ as I." 

"Psha! you are langhing at me, sir," the other replied, rather 
peevishly, " and you ought not to laugh so near a church gate. Here we 
are at St BenecUct*s. They say Mr. Oriel is a beautiful preacher.** 

Indeed, the bells were tolling, the people were trooping into the 
handsome church, the carriages of the inhabitants of the lordly quarter 
poured forth their pretty loads of devotees, in whose company Pen and 
his uncle^ ending their edifying conversation, entered the fime. I do 
not know^whether other people carry their worldly affidrs to the church 
door. Arthur, who, from habitual reverence and feeling, was always 
more than respectfiil in a place of worship, thought of the incongruity 
of their talk, perhaps ; whilst the old gentleman at his side was utterly 
miGonscious of any such contrast. His hat was brushed : his wig was 
trim : his neckclotii was perfectly tied. He looked at every soul in the 
congregation, it is true : the bald heads and the bonnets, the flowers 
and the feathers : but so. demurely that he hardly lifted up his eyes 
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friHtt bis bo^ — &om kia book whidi be oonld not lead wiiboat gbiMOB. 
Ae lot Pen's gnmty, it vu sorelj put to the test when, uptm looking 
by obanu tomids tbe woto vbera the Btrraots -wen collected, be spied 
out, hj tbe nde of a demure geotlenuu in plusb, Heijij Foker, Ssquire, 



who had discovered tbis place of deTotion. Following the direction of 
Hnnj's eye, which strayed a good deal from his book. Pen found that it 
alighted upon a yellow bonnet and a pink one : and that these bonnets 
were on the heads of Lady Clavering and Blanche Amoiy. If Pen's 
uncle is not tbe only man who has talked about his worldly a&irs up to 
the church door, is poor Harry Foker the only who has brought his 
worldly love into the aisle? 
When the congregation issued forth at the conclusion of the senice, 
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fbker ivts oiit amongst the first, bat Pen came up with him preeentl j, 
as he was hankering about the entrance which he wasnnwilling to leave, 
imtil mj ladj*s barouche, with the bewigged coachman, had home 
away its mistress and her daughter from their* devotions. 

When the two ladies came out, they found together the Pendennises, 
nnde and nephew, and Hany Foker, Esquire, sucking the crook of his 
stick, standing there in the sunshine. To see and to ask to eat were 
simultsaeous with the good-natured Begum, and she invited the three 
gentlemen to luncheon straightway. 

Blanche was, too, particularly grscious. ^' O ! do come,** she said to 
Arthur, ** if you are not too great a man. I want so to talk to you 
about **— «bat we mustn^t say what, here, you know. What would Mr. Oriel 
say?" And the young devotee jumped into the carriage after her 
mamoM. — '^ I 've.nad every word of it. ' It 's adorable" she added, still 
addiessiDg hexself to Pen. 

*' I know 9rko is,** said Mr. Arthur, making n^er a pert bow. 
What 's the row about? **^ asked Mr. Fo1»r, rather puzzled. 
I suppose Miss Cbtvering means 'Walter Lorraine,*'* said the^ 
Ifa^mr, lopking knowing, and nodding at Pen. 

f* I suppose sor sir. There was a famous review in the Pall Mall 
Am morning. It was Warrington*s doing though, and I must not be 
too proud.** 

** A review in Pall Mall ?— -Walter Lorraine? What the doose do 
you mean?** Foker asked. "Walter Lorraine died of the measles, 
poor little beggar, when we were at Grey Friars. I remember his 
modier ecmiing up.** 

** You are. not a literaiy man, Foker,** Pen said, laughing, and hook- 
ing his arm into his friend*s. *' You must know I have been writing a 
novel, and some of the papers have spoken veiy well of it Perhaps 
you don't read the Sunday papers ? *' 

"• I read BeU*s Life regular, old boy,** Mr. Foker answered : at which 
Pen. laof^ed again^ and the three gentlemen proceeded in great good- 
humour to Lady G]avering*s house. 

The subject of the novel was resumed after luncheon by Miss Amoiy, 
who indeed loved poets and men of letters if she loved anything, and 
was sincerely an artist in feeling. Some of the passages in the book 
made me cry, positively they did, she said. 

Pen said, with some &tuily, " I am happy to think I have a part 
of va$ larmti, Miss Blanche " — ^And the Major (who had not read more 
than six pages of Pen's book) put on his sanctified look, saying, '* Yes, 
there are some passages quite affecting, mons'ous affecting: and," — "0, 
if it makes you cry,'* — Lady Amoiy declared she would not read it, " that 
she wouldn't.** 

" Don't, mamma,** Blanche said, with a French shrug of her shoulders ; 
and then she fell into a rhapsody about the book, about the snatches 
of poetry intenpersed in it, about the two heroines, Leonora and 
Nesera ; about the two heroes, Walter Lorraine and his rival the young 
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Dake — and wbst good oompinj you intxodaee us to,*' said the young 
ladj, archly, *' quel tan ! How much of your life ha^e you passed at 
court, and are you a prime mmister's son, Mr. Arthur? " 

Pen began to laugh—'' It is as dieap for a noveliat to creato a Duke 
as to make a Baronet," he said. " Shall I toll you a secret. Miss 
Amory? I promoted all my characters at the request of the publisher. 
The young Duke was only a joung Baron when the novel was first 
written ; his fiidse Mend the Viscount, was a simple commoner, and so 
on with all the characters of the story." 

'* What a wicked, satirical, pert young man you have beeome I Comme 
V0U9 voUd forme I " said the young lady. " How different from Arthur 
Pendennis of the country I Ahl I think I like Arthur Pendeunis of 
the country best, though!" and she gave him the full benefit of her 
ey6s,^-both of the lond appealing glance into his own, and of the modest 
look downwards towards the carpet, which showed off her dark eyelids 
and long fringed la^es. 

Pen of course protested that he had not changed in the least, to 
which the young lady replied by a tender sigh ; and thinking that she 
had done quite enough to make Arthur happy or miserable (as the case 
might be), she proceeded to cigole his companion, Mr. Harry Foker, who 
during the literary conversation had sate silently imbibing the head of 
his cane, and wishing that he was a elever chap like that Pen. 

If the Majoc thought that by telling Miss Amoxy of Mr. Foker^s 
engagement to his cousin. Lady Ann Milton (which in£armation the old 
gentleman neatly \$onveyed to the girl as he sato by her side at luncheon 
below stairs), — V^ we say, the Major thought that the knowledge of this 
&ct would prevent Blanche from paying any further attention to the 
young heir of Foker*s Entire, he was entirely mistaken. She became 
only the n^ore giaeious to Foker: she praised him, and everything 
belonging to him; she praised his mamma; she praised the pony 
which he rode in the Park; she praised the lovely br^oques or 
gimcracks which the youog gendemaK wore at his watch-cikain, and 
that dear little darling of a cane, and those dear little delidaua monkeys* 
heads with ruby eyes, which ornamented Harry's shirt, and ^^rmed the 
buttons of his waistooat.^ And then, having praised and coaxed the 
weak youth until he blushed and tinned with pleasure, and imtil Pen 
thought she really had gone quite fax enough, she took another theme. 

'' I am afraid Mr. Foker is a very sad young man," she said^ turning 
reond to Pen. 

^* He does not look so," Pen answered with a sneer. 

" I mean we have heard sad steries about him. Haven't we, mamma? 
What was Mr. Poyntz saying here, the other day, about that party at 
Richmond ? you naughty creature 1 " But here, seeing that Harry*s 
countenance assumed a great expression of alarm, while Pen's wore a 
look of amusement, she turned to the latter and said, " I believe you 
are just as bad : I believe you would have liked to have been there,-^ 
wouldn't you ? I know you would : yes — and so should I. " 
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" Lor, Blanche! ** mamma cried. 

•* Well, I would. I never saw an actress in my life. I would give 
anything to know one; for I adore talent. And I adore Richmond, 
that I do ; and I adore Greenwich, and I say, I should like to go there." 
'* Why should not we three hachelors," the Mi^or here hroke out, 
gaUandy, and to his nephew's special surprise, " heg these ladies to 
honour us with their company at Greenwich ? Is Lady Clavering to go 
on for ever heing hospitable to us, and may we make no return ? Speak 
for yourselves, young men, — eh^ begad i Here is my nephew, with his 
pockets full of money — ^his pockets full, begad I and Mr. Henry Foker, 
who, as I have heard say, is pretty well to do in the world, — ^how is 
your lovely cousin, Lady Ann, Mr. Foker? — here are these two young 
ones,*-*and they allow an old fellow like me to speak. Lady Clavering, 
will you do ma the favour to be my guest ? and Miss Blanche shall 
be Arthur's, if ahe wfll be eo good," 
*< O delightful," cried Blanche. 

" I like a bit of fun too," aaid Lady Clavering'; '^ Jnd we will take 
some day when Sir Francis — " 

*' When Sir Fnmois dinea oot,<*yes Mammiu" the dwighter aaid, '* it 
will be charming." 

And a charming day it was. The dinner waa ordered at Ghreanwich, 
and Foker, though he did not invite Miss Amcny, had some delicious 
opportunities of conversation with her during the repaat, sad afterwards 
on the balcony of their room at the hotel, and again during the drive 
home in her ladyship's barouche. Fen came down with his uncle, in Sir 
Hugh Trumpington's brougham, which the Major borrowed for the 
occasion. " I am an old soldier, begad," he said, " and I learned in 
early life to make myself comfortable." 

And, being an old soldier, he allowed the two young men to pay for the 
dinner between them, and all the way home in the brougham he rallied 
Pen about Miss Amory's evident partiality for him : praised her good 
looks, spirits, and wit: and again told Fen in the strictest eonfidenee, 
that she would be a devilish deal richer than people thought. 



CHAPTER III. 



GONTUMa A HOVEL INCIDEKT. 



— - ■ OME aoconnt has been given, m a " 
fonner part of thia stoij, how 
Mr. Fen, during his residence at 
home, after his defeat at Oxbridge, 
badoocn{Had hiirwelf with nana 
lite««y cefwriliona. and Mwpt 
oUier mibB, hftd mitten the greater 
part of a noTel. This book, written 
under the iuflaence of his youthful 
I embarrassments, amatoij and pe- 
I cuniaiy, was of a veij fierce, 
gloomy, and psBsionate sort, — the 
Byronic despair, the Wertheriau 
det^ndency, the mocking bitter- 
ness of Mephistopheles of Faust, 
^^^^ _^^ ^^" '^ reprodttced and developed 

^^^jg^p_ "^^S jtLTT - in the character of the hero ; for 

our youth had just been learning 
the German language, and imitated, as almost all clever lads do, his 
favourite poets and writers. Passages in the volumes once bo loved, and 
now read so seldom, Btill bear the mark of the pencil with which he 
noted them in those days. Tears fell upon the leaf of the book, perhaps, 
or blistered the pages of his manuscript as the passionate young man 
dashed his thoughts down. If he took up the books afterwards, he had 
no abili^ or wish to sprinkle the leaves with that early dew of former 
times : his pencil was no longer eager to score its marks of approval : 
but as he looked over the pages of his manuscript, be remembered what 
had been the overflowing feelings which had caused him to blot it, and 
the pain which had inspired the line. If the secret history of books 
conld be written, and the author's private thoughts and meanings noted 
down alongside of his story, bow many insipid volumes would become 
interesting, and dull tales excite the reader I Many a bitter smile passed 
over Pen's face as he read his novel, and recalled the time and feelings 
which gave it birth. How pompons some of the grand passages 
appeared ; and bow weak otlwis were in which he thou^t he had 
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expressed his full heart ! This page uras imitated &om a then favoarite 
author, as he could now clearly see and confess, though he had helieved 
himself to he writing originally then. As he mused over certain lines 
he recollected the place and hour where he wrote them : the ghost of 
the dead feeling came hack as he mused, and he hlushed to roTiew the 
feint image. And what meant those hlots on the page ? As you come 
in the desert to a ground where camels' hoofs are marked in the day, 
and traces of withered herhage are yet visible, you know that water was 
there once ; so the place in Pen's mind was no longer green, and the 
Ions laciymarum was dried up. 

He used this simile one morning to Warrington, as the latter sate 
over his pipe and hook, and Pen, with much gesticulation, according to 
his wont when excited, and with a bitter latigh, thumped his manuscript 
down on the table, making the tearthings rattle, and the blue milk dance 
in the jug. On the previous night he had taken the manuscript out of 
a long-negleeted cheei, containing old shooting jackets, old Oxbridge 
scribbling books, his old surplice, and battered cap and gown, and other 
memorials of youth, school, and home. He read in the -volume in bed 
until he fell asleep, for the commencement of the tale was somewhat 
dull, and he had come home tired from a London evening party. 

** By Jove 1 " said Pen, thumping down his papers, " when I think 
that these were written but yeiy few years ago, I am ashamed of my 
memory. I wrote this when I believed myself to be eternally in love 
with that little coquette, Miss Amory. I used to carry down verses 
to her, and put them into the hollow of a tree, and dedicate them 
• Amori.' " 

" That was a sweet little play upon words," Warrington remarked, 
with a puff. " Amory — Amori. It showed profound scholarship. Let 
us hear a bit of the rubbish." And he stretched over from his easy 
^air, and caught hold of Pen's manuscript with the fire-tongs, which he 
was just using in order to put a coal into his pipe. Thus, in possession 
of the volume, he b^;an to read out from the " Leaves from the life- 
book of Walter Lorraine.*' 

" ' Fake as thou art beautiful I heartless as thou art fair ! mockeiy of 
Passion ! ' Walter cried, addressing Leonora ; ' what evil spirit hath 
sent thee to torture me so ? O Leonora ♦ 4s « ' " 

« Cut that part," cried out Pen, making a dash at the book, which, 
however, his comrade would not release. *' Well i don't read it out at 
any rate. That 's about my other flame, my first — ^Lady Mirabel that 
16 now. I saw her last night at Lady Whiston's. She asked me to a 
party at her house, and said that, as old friends, we ought to meet 
eftener. 8he has been seeing me any time these two years in town, and 
never thought of inviting me before ; but seeing Wenham talking to me, 
and Monsieur Dubois, the French literary man, who had a dozen orders 
«tt, and might have passed for a Marshal of France, she condescended to 
invite me. The Claverii^ are to be there on the same evening. Won't 
it be exciting to meet one's two flames at the same table ? " 
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** Two fiaxnes ! — two hesps of bocot-oat cintee." WArcunglon ^uA. 
" Are both the beauties in this book? " 

*' Both, or Bometbiog like them," Pen eaid. '' Leonont, who marrieB 
the Duke, is the Fothexingay. I drew the Duke from Magnus Charters, 
with whom I was at Oxford ; it *6 a little l&e him ; and Miss Amory is 
Nesaca. By gad, Warrington, I did love that &st woman ! I thought 
of her as I walked home from Lady Whistxm*s in the moonlight ; and 
the whole early soenes came back to me as if they had been yesterday. 
And when I got home, I |HiUed out the story whieh I mnote about her and 
the other three years ago : do you know, ontrsgeous as it is, it has some 
good stuff in it, and if Bungay won't publish it, I think JBacon will." 

''That's the'way of poete," said Warrington* ''They fall in love, 
jilt, or are jilted ; they saSkx and they ay out that they 8n£Ear more 
ihan any other mortals : and when they have e:qaexieoDced feelings enough 
they note them downin a book, and take the book tamspcket. All poets aie 
humbugs, all liteniy men ace humbugs ; directly a man begins to sell 
his feelings for money he 'a a hnmbug. If a poet gets a pain in his aide 
from too good a dinner, he bellows Ai, Ai, louder than Pzometheos." 

" I suppose a poet has agreater sensibility than another man," said 
Fen, with some spirit " That is what makes him a poet I suppose 
that he sees and feels more keenly : it is that which makes him speak, 
of what he feels and sees. You speak eagedy esoug^ in your leading 
articles when you espy a fiaJse argiunent in an opponent, or detect a 
quack in the House. Paley, who does not care for any thing else in the 
world, will talk for an hour about a question of low. Gvm another the 
privilege which you take yourself, and the free use of his fiBLCulty, and 
let him be what nature has made him. Why should not a man sell his 
sentimental thoughts as ^well as you your political ideas, or Paley his 
legal knowledge ? Eaeh alike is a matter of experienoe and praetioe. 
It is not money which causes you to peroeiTo a fjallaoy, or Paley to 
argue a point; but a natural or acquired aptitude for that kind of 
truth : and a poet sets down his thoughts and experiences upon piq)er 
as a painter does a landscape or a fiEu^e upon oanwui, to due best of his 
ability, and acc(«dtng to his particular gift If ever I think I have the 
stuff in me to write an epic, by Jove I will tiy. If I only feel that I 
am good enough to crack a joke or tell a story, I will do that." 

" Not a bad -speedi, young one," Wanii^ton aaid« " hut that does 
not preTcnt all poets from being humbugs." 

" What— :Hamer, iElsehyhis, Shakspeare and all? " 

" Their names are not to be breathed in the Mmer^entence widi you 
pigmies," Mr. Warrington said ; " there are meii.«nd men, «r." 

" Wcdl, Shaibpeare<wasa, man i^ wxoteler money, jnstas you and I 
do," Pen.aaswerad, at whicdi Warrington oontemded his impudenee, 
and resumed his pipe and his mannsciipt 

There was not the.ali^itest doubt then that Om doeument contained 
ft great deal of Pen% -penonal experienees, and that *' LeaTOS from the 
life-book of Walte Lsmuw *' woold noTor have bean written hut for 
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Artkor BHideaiii6*B own pmato griefs, passions, and follies. As \re 
bare beoMae acqnflintod with these in tbefurst Yduxaa of his biogmphy, it 
wOl nyt he naeessaiy 4o maike large ^tmets from the noTBl of " Walter 
Lomkie," in wlueh the yonag gentleman had deleted such of them as 
he thooght were lihefy to intensat the reader, or weis suitable lor the 
ptuposes of his story. 

Now, though he had kept it in his box for nearly half of the period 
during i^ch, aeooeding to the Horatian nuudm, a work of art oug^t to 
lie ripening (a maran, the trothof whiob may, by the way, be qvesUoned 
altogeiher), Jfr. Pen had not bnried his noyel for this time, in 
order that the woricma^t improTe, but becanse he did not know where 
else to bestow it, or had no particular desire to see it A man who 
thinks of putting away a composition for ten years before he shall give it 
to the world, or exerdse his own maturer judgment upon it, had best be 
yery sure of the original strength and durability of the work ; otherwise 
on withdrawing it from its crypt he may find, that like small wine it has 
lost what flavour it once had, and is only tasteless when opened. There 
are works of all tastes and smacks, the small and the strong, those that 
improTO by age, and those thit w)n*t bear keeping at all, but are plea- 
sant at the first draught, when they refi^esh and sparkle. 

Now Pen had never any notion, even in the time of his youthful 
inexperience and fervonr «f "tmi^pnation, that the stoiy he was writing 
was a masterpiece of eempeution, or that he was the equal of the great 
authors whom he admired. ; ««nd when he now xewwed his little per- 
formance, he was kaeiify^^emgh ^U^im to its 'fisiults, and pretty modest 
regarding its meite. Xt^im not Tcayjgood, he thought; but it was 
as good as most 'foecte ^ the kind th«t had the run of circulating 
libraries and the career of the aeaaon. He had critically examined 
more than one fashiona&te jurrel by the authoxB of tibe day then popular, 
and he thooj^ that 'hm intellect was as good as theixB and that he 
could write the English language as well as those ladies or gentlemen ; 
and as he now ran over his early perfbnamce, he was pleased to find 
here and these passages exhibiting both fitacy and rigour, and traits, if 
not of gemas, df genuine passion and feeling. This, too, was Warrington's 
▼erdict, when that severe critic, after half-an^hour-s perusal of the 
manuscript, and the oopsumpUen of a ocmple of ^ipes of tobacco, laid 
Pen's book down, yawning imptentonsly. "I can't read any more of 
that balderdaahj0W,"Jie said; ''but ititeemsto me there is some good 
stuff in it, P6n,iigrJBQy. There ]b acerlmin guflniienrf and fireshness in 
it which I like eomSkem, The Bloom disappears off the &ce of poetry 
after you begin to shave. Tou can't get up that naturalness and artless 
rosy tint in after days. Tour cheeks are pale, and have got faded by 
exposure to evening parties, and you are obliged to take curling-irons, 
and mai awwi; and the dence^kBows-what to your whiskers ; they ourl 
amh i o e M ly, and yen are^rery grand and genteel, -and so ferfe; but,fldi! 
Pen, l^e epring time was the beet.*' 

•• What the deuce have my whiskers to do irifti the subject -in hand ?" 
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Pen said (who, perhaps, may have been nettled bj Warrington's aUnsion 
to tboee ornomeDtB, vhich, to say the truth, the young man coaxed, and 
curled, and oiled, and puifonoed, and petted, iu rather an absurd 
manner). " Do yon think we can do anything with ' Walter Loiraine ? ' 
Shall we take him te the pnUiaben, or make an auut-da-f* of him ? " 

" I dmt aee what ia the good of incremadon," Warrington said, 
" though I have a great mind to put him into the 6re, to punish your 
atiodooB bmnbog and hypocri^. Shall I bom him jadeed ? You hare 
much (00 great a value for him to hurt a hair of liia head." 

" Hare I ? Here goes," said Pen,.«iid " Walter Lorraine " went off 
the table, and was flong onjo-tiie cods. Bat the fire having done ita 



duty of boiling the young man's break&st-kettle, had given up work ibc 
the day, and had gone out, as Pen knew veiy well ; and Warrington, 
with a Bcomful smile, once mors took op the manuscript with the tongs 
from oat of the harmless cinders. 
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** O, Pen, irfaat a humbug you are! " Warrington said ; <* and, ivfaat is 
worst of all, sir, a clnmi^ humbug. I saw you look to see that the fire 
trsB out before you sent * Walter Lomine' behind the bars. No, we 
won*t bum him : we will cany him to the Egyptians, and sell him. 
We will exdiange 1dm away for mon^, yea, for silrer and gold, and for 
beef and for liquors, and for tobacco and for raiment. This youth will 
fetch some price in the market ; for he is a comely lad, though not 
•rer strong ; but we will fotten him up, and giro him the bath, and euii 
his hair, and we will sell him for a hundred piastres to Banm &t to 
Bungay. The rubMsh is saleable enough, sir ; md my advice to you 
is this ; the next time yon go honeforabolidi^itaiBa * Walter Lorraine' 
in your carpet-bag — give him a mote modem air, prune away, though 
sparingly, some of the gnaen fMsages, and add a little comedy, and 
cheerfblneas, and aatiiie, mid that sort of thing, and then we 11 take him 
to maiket, and sell him. The book is not a wonder of wonders, but it 
win do Teiy weU." 

" Do you think so, Warrington?" said Pen, delighted, for this was 
great praise ftom his cynical fidend. 

'* You silly young fool ! I think it 's uncommonly clever," Waning* 
(on said in a kind voice. *' So do you, sir." And with the manuscript 
which he held in his hand he playfully struck Pen on the cheek. That 
part of Pen*s countenance turned as red as it had ever done in the 
eariiest days of his blushes : he grasped the other's hand and said, 
" Thank you, Warrington," with all his might : and then he retired to 
his own room with his book, and passed the greater part of the day upon 
his bed re-reading it: and he did as Warrington had advised, and 
altered not a little, and added a great deal, until at length he had 
fashioned" Walter Lorraine*' pretty much into the shape in which, as the 
respected novel-reader knows, it subsequently appeared. 

Whilst he was at work upon, this performance, the good-natured 
Warrington artfully inspired the two gentlemen who '*read" for Messrs. 
Bacon and Bungay with the greatest curiosity regarding " Walter Lor- 
raine," and pointed out the peculiar merits of its distinguished author. It 
was at the period when the novel, called "The Fashionable," was in vogue 
among us ; and Warrington did not £ul to point out, as before, how Pen 
was a man of the very first foshion himself, and received at the houses 
of some of the greatest personages in the land. The simple and kind- 
hearted Percy Popjoy was brought to bear upon Mrs. Bungay, whom 
he informed that his friend Pendennis was occupied upon a work of 
the most exciting nature ; a work that the whole town would run after, 
full of wit, genius, satire, pathos, and every conceivable good quality. 
We have said before, that Bungay knew no more about novels than he 
did about Hebrew or Algebra, and neither read nor understood any of 
the books which he publidbed and paid for ; but he took his opinions 
itom his professional adrisers and from Mrs. B., and, evidently with a 
view to a commercial transaction, asked Pendennis and Warrington to 
dinner again. 
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Bacon, Trhen he foimd that Bungay "was about to treat, of coarse, 
began to be anxions and cmioos, and desired to oat-bid his rival. Was 
any thing settled between Mr. Pendennis and the odious house *' over 
the way" aboat the new book? Mr. Haek, the oonfideoftial reader, was 
told to make inquiries, and see if any thing was to be done, and the 
result of the inquiries of that diplomatist, was, that one morning. 
Bacon himself toiled up the stairH3ase of Lamb Court, and to the door 
on which the names of Mr. Warrington, and Mr. Pendennis, were 
painted. 

For a gentleman of feHshion as |)eor Pen was represented to be, it 
must foe confessed, that the apartments he and hk ftiend occupied, 
were not yery suitable. The ragged carpet had grown only more 
mggod dazing the two years of joint occupancy : a constant odour of 
tobaceo perfumed the sitting-room : Bacon tumbled orer the Lnmdress's 
buckets in the passage through which he had to pass ; Waningtoa*s 
shooting jacket was as tattered at the elbows as usiial ; and the chair 
which Bacon was requested to take on entering, broke down with the 
publisher. Warrington burst out laughing, said that Bacon had got 
the game chair, and bawled out to Pen to fetch a aoimd one from his 
bed-room. And seeing the publisher looking round the dingy room 
with an air of profound pity and wonder, asked him ^hedher he didn*t 
think the apartments were elegant, and if he would like, for Ifirs. Bacon^s 
drawing-room, any of the articles of furniture? Mr. Warrington*s 
diaracter as a humourist, was known to Mr. Bacon : " I never can make 
that chap out," the publisher was heard to say, ** or tell whether he is in 
earnest or only chaffing." 

It is very possible that Mr. Bacon would have set the two gentlemen 
down as impostors altogether, but that there dianced to be on the 
breakfast^table certain cards of invitation which the post of the morning 
had brought in for Pen, and which happened to come from some 
very exalted personage of the heainnonde, into which our young man 
had his introduction. Looking down upon these. Bacon saw that 
the Marchioness of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
upon a given day, and that another lady of distinction proposed to have 
dancing at her house upon a certain future evening. Warrington saw 
the admiring ^Uisher eyeing these docnmenta. ** Ah," said he, wi& 
an air of simplidty, " Pendennis is one of the most a&ble young men I 
ever knew, Mr. Bacon. Here is a young fellow that dines with all tiaio 
great men in London, and yet he 11 take his mutton-diop with you and 
me quite eontantedly. There 's nothing like the aQability of the old 
EngliBh gentleman." 

" O no, nothing," nid Mr. Bacon. 

*' And you wonder why he should go on living tip three poir of stairs 
with me, dim\ you, now? Wdl, it is a queer taste. But we are fond 
a£ each other; and as I can^ afiford to live in a grand house, he comes 
and stays in these zioketty old chambers with me. He *s a man that 
can afford to live any where." 
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" I £ui^ it doi*! cost him much hare" tlicraght Mr« Bacon ; amd the 
oligect of thee» paiaeg- preteatlj enterdd the xoom from hia adjacent 
sleeping apartment. 

Then Mr. Baoon began to speak r^Km the solgect of bis visit ; said 
he heard that Mr. Pendennis had a manuscript novel ; professed him- 
self anxiona to hove a^s^ht of that work, and had no doubt that they 
could come to teana reflpecting it What would be his price for it ? 
would he give Baoon the refusal of it? he would find our house a liberal 
house, and so forth. The delighted Pen assumed an air of indifference, 
and said that he was already in treaty with Bungay, and could give no 
definite answer. This piqued the other into such liberal, though vi^e 
offers, that Fem began to femoy Eld(»ndo was opening to him, and that 
hia Ibrtune was made from that day. 

I shall not mention what was the sum of money which Mr. Arthur 
Pendennia finally recdved for the first edition of his novel ci " Walter 
Lorraine," leat other young literaty aspirants should expect to be as 
ludcy as he was, and unprofessional persons fbvsake their own callings, 
whatever they may be, for the sake of supplying the world with nevoid, 
whereof there is already a sufficiency. Let no young people be misled and 
rush fSatally into romance-writing : for one book which succeeds let them 
remember the many that fidl, I do not say deservedly cm otherwise, and 
wholesomely abetain : or if thejr venture, at least let them do so at their 
own periL As for those who have already written novels, this warning 
ia not addressed, of course, to them. Let them take their wares to 
market ; let them apply to Baooa and Bungay, and all the publishers in 
the Row, or the metropolis, and may they be hi^py in their ventures. 
This world ia so wide, and the tastes of mankind happily so various, that 
there ia always a chance for every man, and he may win the prize by his 
genius or by his good fortune. But what ia the chance of success or 
lailiire ; of obtaining popularity, or of holding it when achieved ? One 
man goes a^er the ice, which bears him, and a score who follow flounder 
in. In fine, Mr. Pendennis's was an exceptionai case, imd applies to 
himself only : and I aasert solemnly, and will to the last maintain, that 
it ia one thing to write a novel, and another to get money for it. 

By merit, then, or good fortune, or the akilfid playing off of Bungay 
against Bacon which Warrington performed (and which an amateut 
novelist is quite welcome to try i^n any two publishers in the trade), 
Pen's novel was actually sold for a certain sum of money to one of the 
two eminent patrons of letters whom we have introduced to our readers. 
The sum was so eonsiderable that Pen thought of opening an account 
at a banker*s, or of keeping a cab and horse, or of descending into the 
first floor of Lamb Court into newly fumished apartments, or of 
migrating to the fashionable end of the town. 

Mi^or Pendennis advised the latter move strongly ; he opened his 
eyes with wonder when he heard of the good luck that had befidlen 
Pen ; and which the latter, as soon as it occurred, hastened eagerly to 
communicate to hk uncle. The Miyor was almost angry that Pen 
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Aaoli have earned so much monej. *' Who the dobae leada this kind 
of thing? " he thought to himself, when he heard of the baigsin which 
Pen had made. '* J never xead joar novek and nihbish. Except Paul 
de Kook, who certainly makes me liHigfa, I don^ think I Ve looked into 
a book of the sort these thirty years. *Gad ! Pen *8 a lucky fellow. I 
should think he might write one of these in a month now^—eay a 
month,— that*s twelve in a year. Dammy, he may go on sjwming this 
nonsense for the next four or five years, and make a fortune. In the 
meantime, I should wish him to live properly, take reqpectaUe qpart* 
ments, and keep a brou^^uun.** And on tiiis simple calculation it was 
that the Miyor counselled Pen. 

Arthur, laughing, told Warrington what his uncle's advice had been ; 
but he luckily had a much m^ore reasonable counsellor than the old 
gentleman in the person of Ins friend, and in his own conscience, which 
said to him, " Be grateful for this piece of good fortune ; don*t plunge 
into any extravagancies. Pay back Laura ! " And he wrote a letter to 
her, in which he told her hk thanks and Ins regard; and indosed to 
her such an instalment of his debt as nearly wiped it o£ The vridow 
and Laura herself might well be a£Pected by the letter. It was mitten 
with genuine tenderness and modesty ; and old Dr. Portman, when he 
read a passage in the letter, in which Pen, with an honest heart full of 
gratitude, humbly thanked Heaven for lus present prosperity, and for 
sending him such dear and kind friends to support him in his ill-fortune, 
—when Doctor Portman read this portion of the letter, his Toice £Gdtered, 
and his eyes twmkled behind his spectacles. And when he had quite 
finished reading the same, and had taken his glasses oif his nose, and 
had folded up the paper and given it back to the widow, I am constrained 
to say, that after holding Mrs. Pendennb*s hand for a minute, the 
Doctor drew that lady towards him and fairly kissed her: at which 
salute, of course, Helen burst out ciying on the Doctor*s shoulder, for 
her heart vras too full to give any other reply : and the Doctor, blushing 
a great deal after his feat, led the lady, with a bow, to the sofa, on 
which he seated himself by her ; and he mumbled out, in a low voice, 
some words of a Great Poet whom he loved very much, and who describes 
how in the days of his prosperity he had made ** the widow's heart to 
aingforjoy." 

" The letter does the boy very great honour, very great honour, my 
dear," he said, patting it as it lay on Helen's knee—" and I think we 
have all reason to be thankful for it — ^very thankful. I need not tell 
you in what quarter, my dear, for you are a sainted woman : yes, Laura, 
my love, your mother is a sainted woman. And Mra. Pendennis, 
ma'am, I shall order a copy of the book for myself, and another at the 
Book Club." 

We may be sure that the vridow and Laura walked out to meet the 
mail which brought them their copy of Pen's precious novel, as soon as 
that work was printed and ready for delivery to the public : and that 
tbey read it to each other : and that they idso read it privately and 
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gown at one o^clpck in the morning with Tolume two» which she had 
finished, she found Laont devouring yolume three in hed. Lanxa did 
not say much about tiie book, but Helen pronounced that it was a happy 
mixture of Shakspeare, and' Byron, and Walter Scott,and was quite certain 
that hereon was the greatest genius, as he was the best son, in the world. 

Did Liitm not think about the book and the author, althon^ she 
said so little ? At least she thought about Arthur Pendennis. Kind as 
hie tone was, it vexed her. She did not like his eagerness to repay 
thai mon^. She.would rather that her brother had taken her gift as 
Ae intended it : and was pained that there should be money calcula- 
tions between them. His letters from London, written with the good- 
natuied wish to amuse his mother, were full of descriptions of the 
lunous people and the entertainments, and magnificence of the great 
city, Eyeiybody was flattering him and spoiling him, she was sure. Was 
he not looking to some great marriage, with that cunning undo for a 
Mentor (between whom and Laura there was always an antipathy), that 
inveterate worldling, whose whole thoughts were bent upon jdeasure and 
rank and fortune ? He never alluded to— to old times, when he spoke 
of her. He had forgotten them and her, perhaps : had he not foi^otten 
other thingsi and people? 

These thoughts may have passed in Miss Laura*s mind, though she 
did not» she could not, confide them to Helen. She had one more 
secret, too, from that lady, which she could not divulge, perhaps, 
because she knew how the widow would have rejoiced to know it. This 
regarded an event which had occurred during that visit to Lady Bock- 
minster, which Laura had paid in the last Christmas holidays : when 
Fen was at home with his mother, and when Mr. Pynsent, supposed to 
be so cold and so ambiUcHis, had formally offered his hand to Miss Bell. 
No one except herself and her admirer knew of this proposal : or that 
Pynsent had been rejected by her, and probably the reasons she gave to 
the mortified young man himself, were not those which actuated her 
refusal, or those which she chose to acknowledge to hersel£ " I never," 
she told Pynsent, " can accept such an offer as that which you make me, 
which you own is unknown to your family as I am sure it would be 
unwelcome to them. The difference of rank between us is too great. 
You are very kind to me here — ^too good and kind, dear Mr. Pynsent — 
but I am little better than a depenc^nt." 

" A dependant ! who ever so thought of you ? You are the equal of 
all the world," Pynsent broke out. 

" I am a dependant at home, too," Laura said, sweetly, " and indeed 
I would not be otherwise. Left early a poor orphan, I have found the 
kindest and tenderest of mothers, and I have vowed never to leave her 
— never. Pray do not speak of this again — here, under your relative*s 
roof, or elsewhere. It is impossible." 

" If Lady Rockminster asks you herself, will you listen to her ? " 
Pynsent cried, eagerly. 
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** No," Launt said. " I beg yoa never tD speak at fhifr any more. 
I must go away if yoa do " — and \dth this she left him. 

Pynsent nerer asked for Lady Boekmiiister^s inteieession : he hiew 
how vain it \9bb< to lo^ fbr tlmt: and he never spoke again on that 
Bubjeot to Laura or to any person. 

When at Lon^ the famous novel appeared, it not only met with 
applause from more impartial critics than Mrs. Fendennis, but, luckily 
for Pen, it suited the taste of the puUio, and obtained a quick and con- 
sideiable popularity. Before two months were over, fen had the satis- 
faction and surmise of seeing the second edition of " Walter Lorraine " 
advertised in the. newspapers ; and enjoyed the pleasure of reading and 
sending home the cdtiques of various literary journals and reviewers 
upon his book. Their oansure did not nnioh affeet him ; for tho good- 
natured young man was disposed to accept with considendble huxuility 
the dispraise of others. Nor did their praise elate him over mudi ; for, 
like most honest persons, he had his own opinion about his own per- 
formance, and when a chtic praised him in the wrong place, he was hurt 
rather than pleased by the compliment. But if a review of his work was 
very laudatory, it was a great pleasure to him to send it home to his 
mother at Fairoaks, and to think of the joy which it would give there. 
There are some natures, and pEeiitaps, as we have said, Pendennis's was 
one, which are improved and softened by prosperity and kmdness, as 
there are men of other dispositions, who become arrogant and graceless 
under good fortune. Happy he who can endure one or the other with 
modesty and good-humour ! Lucky he who has been educated to bear 
his fiEtte, whatsoever it may be, by an early example of uprightness, 
and a childish training in honour ! 
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. RED up, like a bailiff or a 
shabby attorney, about the 
purlieus of the Inns of Court, 
]\ Shepherd's Idq is always to 
be found in the close 
neighbourtiood of Lincoln 's- 
Inn-Fielda, and the Tem- 
ple. Somewhere behind 
the black gables and smutty 
chimney - stacks of Wycb 
Street. Holywell Street, 
Chancery Lone, the quad- 
rangle lies, bidden from the 
outer world ; and it is ap- 
proached by curious pas- 
sages and ambigaous 
smoky alleys, on \Thich the 
aun has forgotten to shine 
•^ Slop-sellers, brandy-ball and 

bard-bake vendors, pur- 
Tsyors of theatrical prints for youth, dealers in dingy furniture, and 
bedding suggestive of anything but sleep, line the narrow walls and 
dark casements with their wares. The doors are many-belled : and 
crowds of dirty children form endless groups about the steps : or around 
the shell-fish dealers' trays in these courts ; whereof the damp pare- 
ments resound with pattens, and are drabbled with a neveT-failing mud. 
Ballad-singers come and chant here, in deadly guttural tones, satirical 
songs against the Whig administration, against the bishops and dignified 
clergy, against the German relatives of an august royal family : Punch 
sets up his theatre, sure of an audience, and occasionally of a halfpenny 
from the swarming occupants of the houses : women scream after their 
children for loitering in the gutter, or, woi-se etill, (gainst the husband 
wbo comes reeling from the gin-sbop ; — there is a ceaseless din and life 
In these courts, out of which you pass into the tranquil, old-fashioned 
quadrangle of Shepherd's Inn. In a mangy little grass-platt in the 
centre rises up the statue of Shepherd, defended by iron-railings from 
the assaults of boys. The hall of the Inn, on which the founder's arms 
vol., ir. P 
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are painted, occupies one side of the square,' the tall and ancient cham- 
bers are carried round other two sides, and over the central archway, 
which leads into Oldcastle Street, and so into the great London 
thoroughfare. 

The Inn may have been occupied by lawyers once : but the laity have 
long since been admitted into its precincts, and I do not know that any 
of the principal legal firms have their chambers here. The offices of 
the Polwheedle and Tredyddlum Copper Mines occupy one set of the 
ground-floor chambers ; the Eegistry of Patent Inventions and Union 
of Genius and Capital Company, another ; — the only gentleman whose 
iftame figures here, aild in the " Law List," is Mr. Campion, who wears 
mustachioB, and who comes in his cab twice or thrice in a week ; and 
whose West End offices are in Curzon Street, Mayfisdr, where Mrs. 
Campion entertains the nobility and gentry to whom her husband lends 
money. There, and on his glazed cards» he is Mr. Somerset Campion ; 
here he is Campion 8s Co. ; and the same tuft which ornaments his 
chin, sprouts from the under lip of the rest of the firm. It is splendid 
to see his cab horse harness blazing with -heraldic bearings, as the 
yehicle stops at the door leading to his chambers. The horse flings 
froth off his nostrils as he chafes and tosses imder the shining bit The 
reins and the breeches of the groom are glittering white,— the lustre of 
that equipage makes a- sunshine in that shady place. 

Our old friend. Captain Costigan, has examined Campion^s cab and 
horse many ab aftemooh, as he trailed about the court in his carpet 
slippers and dressing-gown, with his old hat cocked over his eye* He 
suns himself there after his breakfast when the day is suitable ; and 
goes and pays a visit to the porter's lodge, where he pats the heads of 
die children, and talks to Mrs. Bolton about the thayatres and me 
daughther Leedy Mirabel. Mrs. Bolton was herself in the profession 
once, and danced at the Wells in early days as the thirteenth of Mr, 
8erle*s forty pupils. 

Costigan lives in the third floor at No. 4, in the rooms which were 
Mr. Podmore's, and whose name is still on the door-^somebody else's 
name, by the way, is on almost all the doors in Shepherd's Inn). When 
Charley Podmore, (the pleasing tenor singer, T.Il.b.L., and at the 
Back-Kitchen Concert Booms,) married, tmd went to live at Lambeth, 
he ceded his chambeis to Mr. Bows and Captain Costigan, who occupy 
them in common now, and you may often hear the tones of Mr. Bows*s 
piano of fine days when the windows are open, and when he is practis" 
ing for amusement, or for the instruction of a theatrical pupil, of whom 
he has one or two. Fanny Bolton is one, the porteress's daughter, who 
has heard tell of her mother's theatrical glories, which she longs to 
emulate. She has a good voice and a pretty face and figure for the 
stage ; and she prepares the rooms and makes the beds and breakfjasts 
for Messrs. Costigan and Bows, in return for which, the latter instructs 
her in music and singing. But for his tknfortunate propensity to liquor 
^and in that excess s^e supposes that all men of fcushion indulge), she 
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thinks tliB captain the finest gentlemEiD in the vorld, ftndbelieves ia 
all the Tersions of all his stories ; and she is tctj fond of Mr. Bows too, 
and Torf grstafiil to him, and tliis shy queer old gentleman has a fttheriy 
fondness for her U», for in truth his heart is full of kindness, and ho is 
nerar easy nnless ho loves aomebody. , 



Costigan has had the carriagea of visitors of distinctioD before his 
humble door in Shepherd's Inn : snd to hear him talk of a morning (for 
his evening soDg is of a much more melancholy nature) you woald fancy 
that Sir Charles and Lady Mirabel xrere in the constant habit of calling 
at his chamber, and bringing with them the select nobiUty to visit the 
" old man, the honest old h(df-pay Cnptain, poor old Jack Costigan," as 
Cos calls himself. 

The tmth ia, that Lady Mirabel has left her husband's card (whiob 
has been stock in the little looking-glass over the mantel-piece of 
tbe utting-Toom at No. 4, for these many months past), and has come 
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in person to s^ her father, but not of late days. A kind person, dis- 
posed to discharge her duties grayelj, upon her marriage mth Sir 
Charles, she settled a little pension upon her father, who occasion- 
ally was admitted to the table of his daughter and son-in-law. At first 
poor Cos*s behaviour " in the height of poloit societee," as he denomi- 
nated Ladj Mirabers drawing-room table, was harmless, if it was 
absurd. As he clothed his person in his best attire, so he selected the 
longest and richest words in his vocabulaiy to deck his conversation, 
and adopted a solemnity of demeanour which struck with astonishment 
all those persons in whose company he happened to be. — " Was your 
Leedysbip in the Pork to dee ? " he would demand of his daughter. ** I 
looked for your equipage in veen : — ^the poor old man was not gratified 
by the soight of his daughther's choriot Sir Chorlus, I saw your 
ueem at the Levee ; many *s the Levee at the Castle at Dublin that 
poor old Jack CosUgan has attended in his time. Did the Juke look 
pretty well ? Bedad, 1 11 call at Apsley House and lave me cyard 
upon *um. I thank ye, James, a little dthrop more champeane." 
Indeed, he was magnificent in his courtesy to all, and addressed his 
observations not only to the master and the guests, but to the domestics 
who waited at the table, and who had some difficulty in maintaining 
their professional gravity while they waited on Captain Costigan. 

On the 'first two or three visits to his son-in-law, Costigan maintained 
a strict sobriety, content to make up for his lost time when he got to 
the Back-Kitchen, where he bragged about his Bon-in-law*s clart and 
burgundee, until his own utterance began to fail him, over his sixth 
tumbler of whiskey-punch. But with familiarity his caution vanished, 
and poor Cos lamentably disgraced himself at Sir Charles Mirabers 
table, by premature inebriation. A carriage was called for him : the 
hospitable door was shut upon him. Often and sadly did he speak to 
his friends at the Kitchen of his resemblance to King Lear in the 
plee — of his having 9, thankless choild, bedad — of his being a pore 
'^wom-out lonely old man, dthriven to dthrinking by ingratitude, and 
seeking to dthrown his sorrows in punch. 

It is painful to be obliged to record the weaknesses of fathers, but it 
must be furthermore told of Costigan, that when his credit was exhausted 
and his money gone, he would not unfrequently beg money from his 
daughter, and make statements to her not altogether consistent with 
strict truth. On one day a bailiff was about to lead him to prison, he 
wrote, " unless the — to you insignificant — sum of three pound five can 
he forthcoming to liberate a poor man's grey hairs from gaol.'* And 
the good-natured Lady Mirabel dispatched the money necessary for her 
father's liberation, with a caution to him to be more economical for the 
future. On a second occasion the Captain met with a frightful accident, 
and broke a plate-glass window in the Strand, for which the proprietor 
of the shop held him liable. The money was forthcoming on this time 
too, to repair her papa's disaster, and was carried down by Lady Mira- 
ijel's servant to the slip-shod messenger and aide-de-camp of the Captain, 
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xtho brought the letter annonncing his mishap. If the servant had 
followed the Captain's aide-de-camp who carried the remittance, he 
would haye seen that gentleman, a person of Costigan's country too (for 
have we not said, that however poor an Irish gentleman is, he always 
has a poorer Irish gentleman to run on his errands and transact his 
pecuniary affiiirs?) (»11' a cab from the nearest stand, and rattle down 
to the Iloscius*s Head, Harlequin Yard, Drury Lane, where the Captain 
was indeed in pawn, and for several glasses containing rum and water, 
or other spirituous refreshment, of which he and his stadff had partaken. 
On a third melancholy occasion he wrote that he was attacked by illness, 
and wanted money to pay the physician whom he was compelled to call 
in ; and this time Lady Mirabel, alarmed about her father's safety, and 
perhaps reproaching herself that she had of late lost sight of her father, 
called for her carriage and drove to Shepherd's Inn, at the gate of which 
she alighted, whence she found the way to her father's chambers, *' No. 4, 
third floor, name of Podmore oVer the door," the porteress said, with 
many curtsies, pointing towards the door of the house into which the 
aflfectionate daughter entered and mounted the dingy stair. Alas ! the 
door, surmounted by the name of Podmore, was opened to her by poor 
Cos in his shirt-sleeves, and prepared with the gridiron to receive the 
mutton-chops, which Mrs. Bolton had gone to purchase. 

Also, it was not pleasant for Sir Charles Mirabel to have letters 
constantly addressed to bim at Btookes's, with the information that 
Captain Costigan was ' in the hallf waiting for an answer; or when he 
went to play his rubber at the Travellers', to be obliged to shoot out of 
his brougham and run up the steps rapidly, lest his father-in-law should 
seize upon him';- and to thipk that while he read his paj^er or played 
his whht, the Captain was walking on the opposite side of Pall Mall, 
with that dreadful cocked hat, and the eye beneath it fixed steadily 
upon the windows of the club. Sir Charles was a weak man; he was 
old, and had many infirmities : he cried about his father-in-law to his 
wife, whom he adored with senile infatuation: he said he must go 
abroad, — ^he must go and live in the country, — ^he should die, or have 
another fit if he saw that man again — he knew he should. And it was 
only by paying a second' visit to Captain Costigan, and representing to 
him, that if he plagued Sir Charles by letters, or addressed him in the 
street, or made any further applications for loans, his allowance weuld 
be withdrawn altogether ; that Lady Mirabel was enabled to keep her 
papa in order, and to restore tranquillity to her husband. And on 
occasion of this visit, she sternly rebuked Bows for not keeping a better 
watch over the Captain ; desired that he should not be allowed to drink 
in that shameful way ; and that the people at the horrid taverns which 
he frequented shotdd be told, upon no account to give him credit. 
" Papa*8 conduct is bringing me to the grave," she said (though she 
looked perfectly healthy), and you, as an old man, Mr. Bows, and one 
that pretended to have a regard for us, ought to iMiashamed of abetting 
him in it" These were the thanks which honest Bows got for his 
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firitoodaUp and Uf lile% devotion. Aod I do not euppose tbat the old 
philosopher was mueh woise off thau masy other men, or had greaUr 
reason to grumble. 

On the eecond floor of the next house to Bow8*s, in Shepheicd*0 Inn, 
at No. 8, lire two other aoqtuaintaneea of ours. Colonel Altamont, agent 
to the Nawaab of Luoknow, and Captain the Chevalier Edward Strong. 
No name at all ia over their door. The Captain does not choose to let 
all the world know where he lives, and his cards bear the address of a 
Jermjn Street hotel ; and as for the Ambassador PlMupotentiary of the 
Indian potentate, he is not an envoy aeoredited to the Courts of St 
James's or Leadenhall Street, but is here on a oonfldentiid mission, 
quite independent of the East India Company or the Board of Control. 
** In fact,*' as Strong says, <* Colonel Altamont*s object being financial, 
and to effectuate a sale of some of the principal diamonds and rubies of 
the Lucknow crown, his wish is not to report himself at the India House 
or in Cannon Bow, but rather to negotiate with private capitalists-— 
with whom he has had important tiansactians both in tins oeontry and 
on the Continent." 

We have said that these anonymous diambers of Strang's had 
been very com£>rtably fumiahecl since the arrival of Sir FranoiB 
Clavering in London, and the Chevalier might boast with reason to the 
friends who visited him, that few retired Captains were more snugly 
quartered than he, in Ins crib in Shepherd's Inn. There were three rooms 
bdow : the office where Strong transacted his buaines^*-whatefer that 
might be — and where stillremained the desk and railings of the d^arted 
oflLoials who had preceded him, and the Ghevalier'a own bed«room and 
sitting-room; and a private stair led out of the office to two upper 
apartm^ts, the one occupied by Colonel Altamont, and the other serving 
as the kitchen of the establishment, and the bed-room of Mr. Grady, the 
attendant These rooms were on a level with the apartments of our 
friends Bows and Costigan negU door at No. 4 ,* and by reaching over the 
communicating leads, Grady eould command the mignonetie<box which 
Upomed in Bows*8 window. 

From Grady's kitchen casement often came odeurs still more feagnmt 
The three old soldiers who formed the garrison of No. 4, were all skilled 
in the culinary ait Grady was great at an Irish stew ; the Colonel was 
fiunous for pUlans and curries; and as for Strong, bs could cook any- 
thing. He made Frenoh dishes and Spanish dishes, stews, fiieasseee, 
and omelettes, to perfection ; nor was there any man in fingland more 
hospitable thui he when his parse was full, or his credit was good. At 
tboae happy periods, he oould give a friend, as he said, a good dinner, a 
good glass of wine, and a good song afterwards; and poor Cos often heard 
with envy the roar of Strong's dioruses, and the musical oUnkiBg of the 
l^bsses, as be sate in his own room, so &r removed and yet so near to 
those festivities. It was not expedient to invite Mr. Qostigui always : 
his praotiee of inebriation was lamentable; and he bond Strong's guests 
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A strange and motley set they were, these friends of the Chevalier; 
and though Miyor Pendennis would not mudi hayie relished their com- 
pany, Arthvr aad Wanington liked it not a little, and Pen thought it 
as amnabig aa the society of the finest gentkmen in the finest houses 
whiok he had the honour to fiwquent Theee was a hiatoiy about OTeiy 
manof theaet: they seemed all to have had ttieir tides of luck and bad 
f(«rtnne. Most of them had wonderful schemes and speculatioos in their 
pooketoi, and plenty for making rapid and eactfaordinMry fortunes. Jadt 
Holt had been in Don Oarlos's army, when Ned Strong had fivught on 
the other side; and was now organising a little scheme for smug^^ing 
tofaaooo into London, which must briog thirty thousand a year to any 
man who would adTanee fifteen hundred, just to bribe the last oflQlcer of 
the £xc]ae who held cot, and had wind of the scheme. Tom Diver, 
ufbo had been in the Meaiean navy, knew of a specie«hip which had 
keen swok in the first year of the war, with three hundred and eighty 
ikoaaand doUaxs on board, and a hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
in bars and doubloons. " Give me eighteen hundred poiuidB,** Tom 
flaid» " aad I 'm off to-morrow. I take out four men, and a diving-bell 
with me; and I return in tan months to take my seat in Parliament, by 
Jove ! and to buy back my family estate.*' Eei^tley, the manager of 
the Trec^ddkim and Polwhaedle Copper Mines (which were as yet under 
water), besides singing as good a second as any professional man, and 
besides the Tredyddlum Office, had a Smyrna Sponge Company, and a 
little quicksilver operation in view, which would set him straight with 
the world yet. Filby had been everything : a corporal of dragoons, a 
field-preacher, and missionary-agent for converting the Irish; an actor 
at a Greenwich fsdr-booth, in front of which his father's attorney found 
him when the old gentleman died and left him that famous property, 
from which he got no rents now, and of which nobody exactly knew the 
aitnation. Added to these was Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., who liked 
their society, though he did not much add to its amusements by his con* 
vivial powers. But he was made much of by the company now, on 
aeoount of his wealth and position in the world. He told his little story 
and sang his little song or two with great afiability ; and he had had his 
own history, too, before his accession to good fortune ; and had seen the 
inside of more prisons than one, and written his name on many a stamped 
paper. 

When Altamcmt first returned from Paris, and after he had commu- 
nicated with Sir Francis Clavering from the hotel at which he had taken 
op his quarters (and which he had reached in a very denuded state, con- . 
aideiing the wealth of diamonds and rubies with which this honest man 
was entrusted). Strong was sent to him by his patron the Baronet; pmd 
his little bill at the inn, and invited him to come and sleep for a night 
or two at the chambers, where he subsequently took up his residence. 
To negotiate with this man was very well, but to have such a person 
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settled in his looms, and to be oonstaatly burtliened with such society, 
did not suit the Chevalier's taste mach ; and he grumbled not a little te 
his principeL 

" I ivish you would put this bear into somebody else*s 43age,'* he said 
to Glayering. " The fellow *s no gentleman. I don*t like walking with 
him. He dresses himself like a nigger on a holiday. I took him to 
the play the other night ; and, by Jove, sir, he abused the actor who was 
doing the part of villain in the play, and swore at him so, that the people 
in the boxes wanted to turn him out The after-piece was the ' Brigand,* 
where Wallack comes in wounded, you know, and dies. When he died, 

Altamont began to ciy like a' child, and said it was a d d shame, 

and cried and swore so, that there was another row, and everybody 
laughing. Then I had to take him away, because he wanted to take his 
coat off to one fellow who laughed at him ; and bellowed to him to stand 
Vi^ like a man. — ^Who is be? Where tho deuce does he come from;? 
You had best teU me the whole stoiy. Frank, you must one day. You 
and he have robbed a church together, that *s my belief. You had better 
get it off your mind at once, Glavering, and tell me what this Altamont 
is, and what hold he has over you." 

" Hang him ! I wish he was dead ! ** was the Baronet's only reply ; 
and his countenance became so gloomy, that Strong did not think fit to 
question his patron any further at that time; but resolved, if need 
were, to try and discover for himself what was the secret tie between 
Altamont and Glavering. 



IN WHICH THE COLOK£L HARRATE8 BOUE OF HIB ADTEHTUBES. 

ARLY in the forenoon of the Aaj 
after the dinner in Qrosvenor 
Place, at which Colonel Alta- 
monC bad duwen to appear, the 
Colonel emerged from 1^ (Cam- 
ber in ttie npper story at Shep- 
herd's Inn, and entered inli> 
Strong's sitting-room, where the 
Cheralier sate in his easy chair 
with the newspaper and bis cigar. 
He was a man who made his tent 
comfortalile wherever he pitched 
it, and long before Altamont's 
arrival, had done justice to a 
copious breakfast of fried eggs 
and broiled rashers, which Mr. 
Grady had prepared tecundum 
artem. Qood-humoured and talk- 
ative, ho preferred any company 
rather than none; and though he had not the least liking for his 
, fellow-lodger, and would not have grieved to hear that the acddeot 
had befallen him which 8ir Francis Clavering desired so ffHrrently, 
yet kept on fiur terms with him. He had seen Altemont ta bed 
with great friendliness on the night previous, and taken away his 
candle for fear of accidents ; and finding a spirit-bottle empty, upon 
which he bad counted for his noctnmal refreshment, had drunk a glass 
of water with perfect contentment over his pipe, before he turned into 
his own crib and to sleep. That enjoyment never fiuled him : he had 
always an easy temper, a faultlesB digestion, and a rosy cheek; and 
whether he was going into action the next morning or to prison (and 
both had been his lot), in the camp or the Fleet, the worthy Captain 
snored healthfnily through the night, and woke with a good heart and 
appetite, for the struggles or difficulties or pleasures of Ihe day. 

The first act of Colooel Altamont was to bellow to Grady for a pint of 
jgale ale, the which he first poured into a pewter fh^n, whenee he 
transferred it to his ovm lips. He put down the tankard empty. 
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drew a great breath, wiped his mouth in his dressing-gown (the differ- 
ence of the colour of his beard from his dyed whiskers had long struck 
Captain Strong, who had seen too that his hair was fair under his black 
wig, but made no reoiarks upon these circumstances) — ^the Colonel 
drew a great breath, and professed himself immenselj refreshed by 
his draught. '* Nothing like that beer," he remarked, '* when the 
coppers are hot. Many a day I' ve drunk a dozen of Bass at Calcutta, 
and — ^and " 

" And at Lucknow, I suppose," Strong said with a laugh. *' I got 
the beer /or you on purpose : knew you 'd want it after last night." - And 
the Colonel began to talk about his adventures of the preceding evening. 

*' I cannot help myself^" the Colonel said, beating his head with his 
big hand. " I *m a madman when I get the liquor on board me ; and 
ain't fit to be trusted with a spirit-bottle. When I once begin I can*t 
stop till I Ve emptied it; and when I Ve swallowed it. Lord knows what 
I say or what I d(m*t say. . I dined at home here quite qmet. Grady 
gave me just my two tumblers, and I intended to pass the evening at 
the Blaok and Bed aa sober as a parson. Why did you leate that con- 
founded sampU-boltle of Hollands out of the cupboard, Stzong ? Grady 
must go out too, and leave me the kettle a-boiling &fK tea. It was of 
no use, I couldn*t keep away from it Washed it all down, sir, by Jingo. 
And it *s my belief I had some more, too, afberwaids at that infernal iii^e 
thieves* den.'* 

** What, were you there too?" Strong asked, ^'andbdoie yon came 
to Grosvenor Place ? That was be^mng betimes.'* 

*' Eady hours to be drank and cleared out befon nine o'dook, eh ? 
But so it was. Tea, like a great big fool, I must go thero; and found 
the &Uqw8 dining, Blackland and young Moss, and two or three more 
of the thieyes. If we *d gone to Rouge et Noir, I must hare won. But 
we didn't try the blaek and red* No, hang 'em, they know*d I 'd have 
beat *em at that— I must have beat *em — I oan^ help beating *em, I tell 
you. But they was too eunning for me. That rascal Blackland got the 
Inmea out, and we played hazard on the dining-table. And I dxop^^ 
all the looney I had from you in the morning, be hanged to my luck. 
It waa that that set me wild, and I suf^oee I must have been very hot 
about the head, iat I went off thinki^ to get some more moneiy from 
CSaveiing, I rBOoIlaot; and then — and then I don't much remeniber 
what hanpened till I woke this morning, and heard old Bows at No. 3 
pbying on his piannAr.*' 

Strong mufiied fot a while as he lighted his dgar with a eoaL " I 
should like to know how you always draw money from Clavering, 
Colonel," he said. 

The Oobnel hont out with a laugh — '' Ha, ha ! he owes it me»** 
he said. 

'* I don't know that that *8 a reaaMi with Erank for p^png^" Strong 
ans mt e d . *' He owes ]denjiy besides you." 

*< Wen, he givea it me beeause he is so fond of me," the other sidd 
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with the same grinning aneer. ** He 1ot6b me l&e a brotiier; you 
know he does. Captain.— No ?— He don't ? — ^Well, periups he don't ; 
and if jou ask me no questions, perhaps I '11 tell you no lies, Oaptain 
Btrong— *piEt thatin joor pipe and smoke it, my boy.*' 

'* But I 11 give up that confounded bi)andy*bottle," the Colonel 
continued, after a pause. *' I must giye it up, or it '11 be the ruin 
of me.'* 

'* It makes you say queer things," said the Captain, looking Altamont 
bard in the &oe. " Remember what you said last night, at Clavenng's 
table.** 

" Say? What.dui I say? " asked the other hastUy. '' Did I split 
aziything ? Dammy, Strong, did I spUt anything ? " 

" AdL me no questions, and I will tell you no lies," the ChevaHer 
taxied on his part Strong thou^t of the words Mr. Ahamont had 
used, and his abrupt departure ham the Baronet's dining-table and 
house as soon as he recognised Major Pendemis, or Captain Beak, as 
b0 ealled the M^or. But Strong resobred to seek an eoEplanation of 
these words otiberwise tiian from Colonel Altamont, and did not choose 
to recal them to the other's memoxy. " No,*' he said then, *' you didn't 
qplit as you call it, Colond ; it was only a trap of mine to see if. I could 
make you spedi: ; but you didn't say a word that anybody oould com- 
jMrehend — you were too &r gone for that" 

So much the better, Altamont thought ; and heayed a great sigh, as 
if relieved. Strong remarked the emotion, but took no notice, and the 
oiher being in a communicttdTe mood, went on speaking. 

" Yes, I own to my 6«lts,** continued ^tub Oolond, " There is some 
things I can't, do what I will, resist : a bottle of brandy, a beet of dioe, 
and a beautiful woman. No man of pluck and spirit, no man as was 
worth his salt erer could, as I know of. There 's hardly p'n^ a 
country in the world in which them three ain*t got me into trouble." 

'* Indeed? ** said Staroog. 

*' Yes, from the age of fifteen, when I ran away from home, and went 
eabin-bojon board an Indiaman,tillnow,^iidienI 'm fifty year old, pretty 
nigh, them women have always been my muL Why, itwae one of 'em, 
and wiAaufik UaQkegFesaadjewelaonherneok, andaattaoBaad enmne 
like a duchess, I tell you — ^it was one of 'em at Paris that ewiqpt off tke 
beat part of the thousand pound ae I went off. Didn't I ever tell you 
of it ? Wdl, I dtm't mind. At first I waa very cantkma, and having 
such a lot of money k^ it close and lived like a gentleman— -Colonel 
Altamont, Meoriee's hotel, and tiiat sort of thing— neter played, except 
at the public tables, and won more than I lost Well, air, there was a 
ehap that I saw at the hotel and the Palace Royal too, a regular swell 
tdlow, with white kid gfeves and a tuft to hia chin, Blomftdell-Bleandell 
his name was, as I made acquaintance with somehow, and he asked me 
t» dinner, and took me to Madame the Countess doFdlJambe's soirees — 
auoh a woman, Strong l-'Hrosh an eye! saoh a hand at the pianner. 
Ijor bkas you, she *d ait down and sing to you, and gase at you, until 
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slie warbled your soul out of your body a'moBt. She asked me to go to 
her eveniDg parties eveiy Toosday ; and didn't I take opera-boxes aud 
give her dijoners at the restaurateur's, that 's all ? But I had a run ai 
luck at the tables, and it was not in the dinners and opera-boxes that 
poor Clavering's money went No, be hanged to it, it was swep off in 
another way. On^ night, at the Coantess's, there was several of us at 
supper — Mr. Bloundell-Bloundell, the Honorable Deuceace, the Marky 
de la Tour d^ Force — all tip-top nobs, sir, and the height of fashion, 
when we had supper, and champagne you may be sure in plenty, axtd 
then some of that confounded brandy. I would have it>— I would go on 
at it — ^the Oountess mixed the tumblers of punch for me, and we had 
cards as well as grog after supper, and I played and drank until I don^i 
know what I did. I was like I was last night. I was taken away and 
put to bed somehow, and never woke until the next day, to a roaring 
headache, and to see my servant, who said the Honorable Deuoeaoe 
wanted to see me, and was waiting in the sitting-room. ' How are you. 
Colonel ? * says he, a coming into my bed^room. * How long did you staj 
last night after I went away ? The play was getting too high for me, 
and I 'd lost enough to you for one night.* 

" ' To me, says I, how 's that, my dear feller ? (for though he was aa 
Earl's son, we was as fGoniliar as you and me). How's that, my 
dear feller,' says I, and he tells me, that he had borrowed thirty louia 
of me at vingt-et-un, that he gave me an I.O.U. for it the night before, 
which I put into my pocket-book before he left the room. I takes 
out my card-case — ^it was the Countess as worked it for me — and there 
was the I. 0. U. sure enough, and he paid me thirty louis in gold down 
upon the table at my bed-side. So I said he was a gentleman, and 
asked him if he would like to take anything, when my servant should 
get it for him ; but the Honourable Deuceace don't drink of a morning, 
and he went away to some business which he said he had. 

'* Presently there 's another ring at my outer door ; and this time 
it 's Bloundell-Bloundell and the Marky that comes in. ' Bong jour, 
Marky,* says I. ' Good morning — ^no headache,' says he. So I said 
I had one ; and how I must have been uncommon queer the night 
alore ; but they both declared I didn't show no signs of having had too 
much, but took my liquor as grave as a judge. 

" ' So,' says the Marky, * Deuceace has been with you ; we met him m 
the Palais Royal as we were coming from breakiiEbst Has he settled 
with you? Get it while you can: he's a slippery card; and as he 
won tiiree ponies of Bloundell, I recommend you to get your mon^ 
while he has some.' 

" ' He has paid me,' says I ; 'but I knew no more than the dead that 
he owed me anything, and don't remember a bit about lending him 
thirty louis.' 

'* The Marky and Bloundell looks and smiles at each other at thi»; 
and Bloundell, says, ' Colonel, you are a queer feller. No man oouM 
have supposed, from your manners, that you had tasted anything 
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stiooger than tea all might, and yet you foiget things in the morning 
Oo«e^ come,*-teU that to the marines, my £nend,— *we. won^ have it 
at any prioe.' 

** ' En €ffl8t,' says the Matky, twiddling his little hiack mustachios in 
ftbe ehimney-ghss, and making a lunge or two as he used to do at the 
fenciBg-schooL (He was a wonder at the fendng-school, and I Ve seen 
him knock down the image fourteen times running, at Lepage's.) ' Let 
us speak of a£Buz8. Colonel, you understand that afifoirs of honour are 
keti settled at once : perhaps it won't be inconyenient to you to arrange 
our little matters of last night.' 

'''What little matters?' says I. 'Do you owe me any money, 
Marky?' 

" ' Bah i * says he ; " do not let us hare any more jesting. I have 
jpCNOr note of hand for three hundred and forty louis. La vaki ! ' says 
he, taking out a paper iiom his pocket-book. 

'* 'And mine for two bundled and ten,' says Bloundell-Bloundell. 
and he pulls out hi$ bit of paper. 

*' I vas in such a rage of wonder at this, that I sprang out of bed, 
and wrapped my dressing-gown round me. 'Are you come here to 
make a fool of me ? ' says I. ' I don't owe you two hundred, or two 
^ousand, or two louis ; and I won't pay you a &rthing. Do you sup- 
pose you can catch me with your notes of hand ? I laugh at 'em and 
at you ; and I belioTe you to be a couple ' 

• •« < A couple of what? ' says Mr. Bloundell. ' You, of course, are 
aware that we are a couple of men of honour. Colonel Altamont, and 
not come here to trifle or to listen to abuse from you. You will 
either pay us or vre will eifpese you as a cheat, and chastise you as a 
ebeat, too,' says Bloundell. 

" ' Ota, parbleu,' says the Marky, — but I didn't mind him, for I could 
have thrown the little fellow out of the window ; but it was different 
with Bloundell, — he was a large man, that weighs three stone more 
<ban me, and stands six inches higher, and I think he could have done 
forme. 

" '-Monsieur will pay, or Monsieur will give me the reason why. I 
believe you 're little better than a polmon, Colonel Altamont,' — that 
was the phrase he used" — ^Altamont said with a grin — "and I got plenty 
more of this language from the two fellows, and was in the thick of the 
row with .them, when another of our party- came in. This was a friend. 
•f mine-'-a gent I had met at Boulogne, and had taken to the Countess's 
myself. And as he hadn't played at all on the previous night, and had 
actually Tt^amed me against Bloundell and the others, I told the story 
to him, and so did the other two. 

•' ' I am very sorry,' says he. ' You would go on playing : the 
Countess entreated you to discontinue. These gentlemen offered 
npeatsdly to stop. It was you that insisted on the large stakes, not 
they.' In £ict he charged dead against me : and when the two others 
vent away, he told me how the Marky would shoot me as sure as my 
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nama wGffi — ^was irbatit is. 'I left the 0<mntesB ciyhig, too,' said' he. 
' fflbe hates ihese two men ; she has warned you repeatedly against 
them/ (which she actaally had done, and often told me never to play 
with them) ' and now, Colonel, I have left her in hysterics almost, lest 
there should be any quarrel between you, and that confounded Marky 
shoold put a ballet through your head. It *s my belief/ says my friend, 
'that that woman is distnetedly in love with you/ 

'* ' Do you think so ? * says I ; upon which my friend told me how 
she had actually gone down on her knees to him and said, ' SaTO Colonel 
Altamont ! * 

" As soon as I was dressed, I went and called upon that lovely 
woman. She gave a shriek and pretty near &inted when she saw me. 
She called me Ferdinand, — I *m blest if she ^dn't" 

** I thought your nam§ was Jack/* said Strong, with a lough ; at which 
the Colonel blushed very mudi behind his dyed whirrs. 

'* A man mi^ have more names than one, mayn't he, Strong? ** Altamont 
asked. " When I 'm with a lady, I like to take a good one. She called me 
by my Christian name. She cried fit to break your heart. I can*t stand 
seeing a woman cry — ^never could — ^not whilst I *m fond of her. She 
said she could not bear to think of my losing so nnich money in her 
house. Wouldn't I take her diamonds and necklaces, and pay part ? 

" I swore I wouldn't touch a £uthing's worth of her jewellery, which 
perhaps I did not think was worth a great deal, — ^but what can a woman 
do more than give you her all ? That 's the sort I like, and I know 
there 's plenty of 'em. And I told her to be easy about the money, for 
I would not pay one single &rthing» 

" * Then they 11 shoot you,' says she ; * they 11 kill my Ferdinand.' 

•* They 11 kill my Jack wouldn't have sounded well in French," Stnmg 
said, laughing. 

•«NeTer mind about names," said the other, sulkily; *'a man of 
honour may take any name he chooses, I suppose." 

"Well, go on with your stoiy," said Strong. " She said they would 
kill you." 

" ' No,' says I, * they won't : for I will not let that scamp of a Marquis 
send me out of the world ; and if he lays a hand on me, 1 11 biain him, 
Marquis as he is.' 

"At this the Countess shrank back from me as if I had said something 
very shocking. ' Do I understand Colonel Altamont aright?' says she : 
< and that a British officer rofuses to meet any person who provokes him 
to the field of honour?* 

«* • Field of honour be hanged, Countess,' says I. « You would not have 
me be a target for that little scoundrel's pistol practice.' 

" * Colonel Altamont,' says the Countess, * I thought you were a man 
of honour — I thought, I — but no matter. Good bye, sir/ — And she 
was sweeping out of the room her voice regular choking in her pocket^ 
handkerohief. 

Countess I' says I, rushing after her and sdzing her hand. 
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" * Leave me, Momieiir le Colonel,' soys she, ebidniig me off, 'ray 
&lfaer was a Genend of the Gxand Armj^ A 8<ddier sfaould know bov 
to pay M £i8 debts of honour.' 

" What could I do? Eveiybodj was against me. Caroline said I had 
iMt the money: though I didn't remember a syllable about the 
business. I had taken Deuceaoe's money too ; but then it was because 
he offered it to me you know, and that's a different thing. Every one 
of these chaps was a man of fkshion and honour ; and Uie Maiky and 
the'Countess of the first fiunilies in France. And by Jove, sir^ rather 
than offend her, I paid the money up : five hundred and sucty gold 
Napoleons, by Jove: besideB three hundred which I lost when I had 
my revenge. 

" And I can*t tell you at this minute whethw I was done or not, 
concluded the Colonel, musing. Sometimes I think I was : but then 
Caroline was so fend of me. That woman would never have seen me 
done: never, I'm sure she wouldn't: at least, if she would, I*m 
deceived in woman.*' 

Any farther revelations of his past life which Altamont nri^t have 
been disposed to confide to his honest comrade the Chevalier, were 
interrupted by a knocking at the outer door of their chambers ; which, 
when opened by Grady the servant, admitted no less a person than Sir 
Francis Clavering into the presence of the two worthies. 

** The Governor, by Jove," cried Strong, regarding the arrival of his 
patron with surprise. " What *s brought you here ? " growled Altamont, 
looking stenily from under his heavy eyebrows at the Baronet* *' It's 
no good, I warrant.*' And indeed, good veiy seldom brought Sir Francis 
Clavering into that or any other place.^ 

Whenever he came into Shepherd's Inn, it was money that brought 
the unlucky baronet into those precincts ; and there was commonly a 
gentleman of the money-dealing worid in waiting for him at Strong's 
chambens, or at Campion's below; and a question of b^s to 
negotiate or to renew. Clavering was a man who had never looked his 
debts fluriy in the face, familiar as he had been with them all his life ; 
as long as he could renew a bill, his mind was easy regardmg it ; and 
he would sign almost anything for to-morrow, provided to-day could be 
left unmolested. He was a man whom scarcely any amount of fortune 
could have benefited permanently, and who was made to be ruined , to 
cheat small tradesmen, to be the victim of astuter sharpers : to be 
niggardly and reckless, and as destitute of honesty as the people who 
cheated him, and a dupe, chiefly because he was too mean to be a 
successful knave. He had told more lies in his time, and undergone 
more baseness of stratagem in order to stave off a small debt, or to 
swindle a poor creditor, than would have suffered to make a fortune for 
a braver rogue. He was abject and a shuffler in the veiy height of his 
prosperity. Had he been, a Crown Prince — ^he could not have been 
more weak, useless, dissolute or ungrateful. He could not move through 
life except leaning on the arm of somebody : and yet he never had an 
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n^nt but he mistrusted him ; and marred any plans which might be 
ananged for his benefit, bj secretly acting against the people whom he 
employed. Strong knew ClaYering, and judged him quite correctly. 
It was not as friends that this pair met: but the Chevalier worked for 
his principal, as he would when in the army have pursued a harassing 
march, or undergone his part in the danger and privations of a siege ; 
because it was his duty, and because he had agreed to it. ** What is it 
he wants," thpught the two officers of the Shepherd*s Inn garrison, when 
the Baronet came among th.em. 

His pale face expressed extreme anger and irritation. ** So, sir," be 
said, addressing Altamont, '* you *ve been at your old tricks.*' 

" Which of um? " asked Altamont, with a sneer. 

'* You have been at the Rouge et Noir : you were there last night,'* 
cried the Baronet * 

*' How do you know, — ^were you there ? " the other said. '* I was at the 
Club : but it wasn't on the colours I played, — ask the Captain, — ^I 've been 
telling him of it. It was with the bones. It was at hazard. Sir Francis, 
upon my word and honour it was ; " and he looked at the Baronet with 
» knowing humorous mock humility, which only seemed to make the 
other more angry 

" What the deuce do I care, sir, how a man like you loses his money, 
and whether it is at hazard or roulette ? " screamed the Baronet, with 
a multiplicity of oaths, and at the top of his voice. '* What I will not 
have, sir, is that you should use my name, or couple it with yours. — 
Damn hi^n, Strong, why don't you keep him in better order? I tell yon 
he has gone and used my name again, sir, — drawn a bill upon me, and 
lost the money on the table — I can't stand it — ^I won't stand it Flesh 
and blood won't bear it-^Do you know how much I have paid for. you, 
sir?" 

** This was only a very little *un, Sir Francis^-only fifteen pound, 
Captain Strong, they wouldn't stand another : and it oughtn't to anger 
you. Governor. Why it 's so trifling I did not even mention it to Strong, 
— did I now, Captain? I protest it had quite slipped my memory, and 
all on aooount of that confounded liquor I took." 

" Liquor or no liquor, sir, it is no business of mine. I don*t care 
what you drink, or where you drink it — only it shan't be in my house. 
And I will not have you breaking into my house of a nighl^ and a 
fellow like you intruding himself on my company : how dared you show 
yourself in Grosvenor Place last night, sir, — and — and what do you 
suppose my friends must think of me when they see a man of your sort 
walking into my dining-room uninvited, and drunk, end cdling for 
liquor as if you were the master of the house." 

" They 11 think you know some very queer sort of people, I dare say," 
Altamont said with impenetrable good-humour. '* Look here. Baronet, 
I apologise; on my honour I do, and ain't an apology enough between 
two gentlemen ? It was a strong measure I own, walking into your 
cuddy, and calling for drink as if I was the Captaiu : but I bad had too 
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much before, yoa see, that 's why I wanted some more ; nothing can be 
more simple — and it was because thej wouldn*t give me no more money 
upon your name at the Black and Red, that I thought I would come 
down and speak to you aboat it To refuse roe was nothing: but to 
refuse a bill drawn on you that have been such a friend to the shop, 
and are a baronet and a member of parliament, and a gentleman and no 
mistake— Damme, it *s ungrateful.** 

'' By heavens if ever you do it again. If ever you dare to show, your- 
self in my house ; or give my name at a gambling-house or at any other 
house, by Jove — at any other house — or give any reference at all to me, or 
speak to me in the street, by Gad, or any where else until I speak to 
you — I disclaim you altogether — I won*t give you another shilling.** 

*' Governor, don*t be provoking,'* Altamont said, surlily. *' Don*t talk 
to me about daring to do this thing or t'other, or when my dander is up it 's 
the very thing to urge me on. I oughtn't to have come last night, I 
know I oughtn't : but I told you I was drunk, and that onght to be 
sujOicient between gentleman and gentleman." 

^* You a gentleman ! dammy, sir," said the Baronet, ** how dares ar 
fellow like you to call himself a gentleman ? " 

•* I ain't a baronet, I know ; " growled the other; " and I 've forgotten 
how to be a gentleman almost now, but — but I was one once, and my father 
was one, and 1 11 not have this sort of talk from you, Sir F. Glavering, 
that *s flat. I want to go abroad again. Why don't you come down 
with the money, and let me go ? Why the devil are you to be rolling 
in riches, and me to have none ? Why should you have a house and a 
table covered with plate, and me be in a garret here in this beggarly 
Shepherd*8 Inn? We *re partners, ain't we? I 've as good a right to 
be rich as you have, haven't I ? Tell the story to Strong here, if you 
like; and ask him to be umpire between us. I don't mind letting 
my secret out to a man that won't split. Look here, Strong — perhaps 
you guess the story already — the fact is, me and the Governor " — 

" D — , hold your tongue," slirieked out the Baronet in a fury. " You 
shall have the money as soon as I can get it. I ain't made of money. 
I 'm so pi'essed and badgered, I don't know where to turn. I shall go 
mad; by Jove, I shall. I wish I was dead, for I 'm the most miserable 
brute alive. I say, Mr. Altamont, don't mind me. When I 'm out of 
health — and I 'm devilish bilious this morning — ^hang me, I abuse 
everybody, and don't know what I say. Excuse me if I 've offended 
you. I — I 11 try and get that little business done. Strong shall try. 
Upon my word he shall. And I say, Strong, my boy, I want to speak 
to you. Come into the office for a minute." 

Almost all Clavering's assaults ended in this ignominious way, and 
in a shameful retreat Altamont sneered after the Baronet as he left 
the room, and entered into the office, to talk privately with his factotum. 

'' What is the matter now ?" the latter asked of him. *' It 's the old 
stoiy, I suppose." 

" D — it, yes," the Boronet said. " I dropped two hundrovl in ready 
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moa^ at die Little Cove&tiy last night, and gave a check for three 
hundred more. On her ladyship's hankers, too, for to-morrow ; and I 
must meet it, for there '11 be the deuce to pay else. The last time she 
paid my play-debts, I swore I would not touch a dice-box again, and 
she 11 keep her word, Strong, and dissolve partnership, if I go on. I 
wish I had three hundred a year, and was away. At a German water- 
ing-place you can do devilish well with three hundred a year. But my 
halats are so d — reckless : I wish I was in the Serpentine. I wish I 
was dead, by Gad I wish I was. I wish I had never touched those 
confounded bones. I had such a run of luck last night, with five for 
the main, and seven to five all night, until those rufi^ns wanted to pay 
me with Altamont's bill upon me. The luck turned from that minute. 
Never held the box again ibr three mains, and came away cleared out, 
leaving that infernal check behind me. How shall I pay it? Blackland 
won't hold it over. ' Hulker and Bullock will write about it directly 
to her ladyship. By Jove, Ned, I'm the most miserable brute in 
all England." 

It was necessary for Ned to devise some plan to cbnsole the Baronet 
under this pressure of grief; and no doubt he found the means of pro- 
curing a loan for his patron, for he was closeted at Mr. Campion's offices 
that day for some time. Altamont had once more a guinea or two in 
his pocket, with a promise of a farldier settlement ; and the Baronet had 
no need to wish himself dead for the next two or three months at least. 
And Strong, putting together what he had learned from the Colonel and 
Sir Francis, began to form in his own mind a pretty accurate opinion 
as to the nature of the tie which bound the two men together. 



CHAPTEK Vr. 

A CHAPTER OF COS VERS AT [0^9. 

VERY day. after the entertaio- 
ments at Grosrenor Place and 
Greenwich, of which we have 
seen Mtyor Pendennis par- 
take, the worthy gentleman's 
friendafaip and cordially for 
the ClaTering family seemed 
to increase. Eia calls were 
frequent; his attentions to 
the lady of the house anre- 
mitting. An old man about 
tows, he had the good fortune 
to be reoeiTed in many houses, 
at which a lady of Lady 
Clavering's distinction ought 
also to be seen. Would her 
ladyship not like to be present 
at the grand entertainment 
at Gaunt House ? There was 
to be a very pretty breakfast 
ball at Viscount Marrowfat's, 
at Fulbam. Everybody was 
to be there (including august 
[lersonages of the highest rauk), and there was to be a Watteau qoadriJle, 
in which Miss Amory would surely look charming. To these and other 
amusements the obsequious old gentleman kindly offered to conduct 
Lady Clavering, and was also ready to make himself useful to the 
Baronet in any way agreeable to the Latter. 

In spite of his present station and fortune, the world persisted in 
lookbg rather coldly upon Clarering, and strange suspicious rumours 
followed him about. He was blackballed at two clato in succession. 
In the House of Commons, be only coDversed with a- few of the most 
disreputable membera of that famoos body, having a beppy knack of 
choosing bad sociefy, and adapting bimseU naturally to it, as other 
people do to the company of their betters. To name all the senators 
with whom Chcvenng consorted, would be rovidious. We may mention 
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onlj a few. There was Captaia Eaff, the honourable member for Epsom, 
who retired after the last Goodwood races, having accepted, as Mr. 
Hotspur, the whip of the party, said, a mission to the Levant; there 
was Hustingson, the patriotic member foi* Islington, whose voice is 
never heard now denunciating corruption, since his appointment to the 
Governorship of Coventry Island ; there was Bob Freeny, of the Booters- 
town Freenys, who is a dead shot, and of whom we therefore wish to 
speak with every respect ; and of all these gentlemen, with whom in the 
course of his professional duty Mr. Hotspur had to confer, there was 
none for whom he had a more thorough contempt and dislike than for 
Sir Francis Clavering, the representative of an ancient race, who had 
sat for their own borough of Clavering time out of mind in the House. 
•' If that man is wanted for a division," Hotspur said, " ten to one he is 
to be found in a hell. He was educated in the Fleet, and he has not 
heard the end of Newgate yet, take my word for it. He 11 muddle 
away the Begum's fortune at thimble-rig, be caught picking pockets, 
and finish on board the hulks." And if the high-bom Hotspur, with 
such an opinion of Clavering, could yet from professional reasons be 
civil to him, why should not Major Pendennis also have reasons of his 
own for being attentive to this unlucky gentleman? 

•* He has a very good cellar and a very good cook," the Major said ; 
as long as he is silent he is not offensive, and he very seldom speaks. 
If he chooses to frequent gambling-tables, and lose his money to black- 
legs, what matters to me ? Don't look too curiously into any man s 
affairs, Pen my boy ; every fellow has some cupboard iu his house, begad, 
which he would not like you and me to peep into. Why should we try, 
when the rest of the house is open to us? And a devilish good house, 
too, as you and I know. And if the man of the family is not all one 
could wish, the women are excellent. The Begum is not over-refined, 
but as kind a woman as ever lived, and devilish clever too ; and as for 
the little Blanche, you know my opinion about her, you rogue ; you 
know my belief is tbat she is sweet on you, and would have you for the 
asking. But you are growing such a great man, that I suppose you 
won't be content under a Duke's daughter — Hey, sic? I recommend 
you to ask one of them, and try." 

Perhaps Pen was somewhat intoxicated by his success in the world ; 
and it may also have entered into the young man's mind (his uncle's 
perpetual hints serving not a little to encourage the notion) that Miss 
Amory was tolerably well disposed to renew the little flirtation which 
had been carried on in the early days of both of them, by the banks 
of the rural Brawl. But he was little disposed to marriage, he said, at 
that moment, and, adopting some of his uncle's worldly tone, spoke 
rather contemptuously of the institution, and in favour of a bachelor life. 

" You are very happy, sir," said he, " and you get on very well alone, 
and so do I. With a wife at my side, I should lose my place in society ; 
and I don't, for my part^ much fancy retiring into the countiy with a 
Mrs. Pendennis ; or taldng my wife into lodgings to be waited upon by 
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the servant-of-all-work. The period of my little illusions is over. You 
cured me of mj first love, who certainly was a fool, and would have had 
a fool for her husband, and a very sulky discontented husband too if 
she had taken me. We young fellows live fieust, sir ; and I feel as old 
at five-and-twenty as many of the old fo the old bachelors — whom I 
see in the bow-window at Bays*s. Don*t look offended, I only mean that 
I am blase about love matters, and that I could no more fan myself 
into a flame for Miss Amory now, than I could adore Lady Mirabel 
over again. I wish I could ; I rather like old Mirabel for his infatua* 
uon about her, and think his passion is the most respectable part of 
his Hfe." 

" Sir Charles Mirabel was always a theatrical man, sir," the Miyor 
aaid, annoyed that his nephew should speak flippantly of any person of 
Sir Charleses rank and station. '* He has been occupied with tlieatricals 
since his early days. He acted at Carlton House when he was Page to 
the Prince ; — ^he has been mixed up with that sort of thing : he could 
afford to marry whom he chooses ; and Lady Mirabel is a most respect- 
able woman, received everywhere— everywhere, mind. The Duchess 
of Connaught receives her, Lady Rockminster receives her — ^it doesn't 
become young fellows to speak lightly of people in that station. There 's 
not a more respectable woman in England than Lady Mirabel : — ^and 
the old fogies, as you call them at Bays's, are some of the first gentle- 
men in England, of whom you youngsters had best learn a little 
manners, and a little breeding, and a little modesty." And the Major 
began to think that Pen was growing exceedingly pert and conceited, 
and that the world made a great deal too much of him. 

The M(yor*s anger amused Pen. He studied his uncle's peculiarities 
with a constant relish, and was always in a good humour with his worldly 
old Mentor. " I am a youngster of fifteen years standing, sir," he said, 
adroitly, ** and if you think that we are disrespectful, you should see 
those of the present generation. A protege of yours came to breakfast 
with me the other day. You told me to ask him, and I did it to please 
you. We had a day's sights together, and dined at the club, and went 
to the play. He said the wine at the Polyanthus was not so good as 
Ellis's wine at Bichmond, smoked Warrington's cavendish after break- 
fSast, and when I gave him a sovereign as a farewell token, said he had 
plenty of them, but would take it to show he wasn't proud." 

*• Did he ? — did you ask young Clavering? '* cried the Major, appeased 
at once — " fine boy, rather wild, but a fine boy — ^parents like that sort 
of attention, and you can't do better than pay it to our worthy friends 
of Grosvenor Place. And so you took him to the play and tipped him ? 
That was right, sir, that was right : " with which Mentor quitted Tele- 
machus, thinking that the young men were not so very bad, and that he 
should make something of that fellow yet. 

As Master Clavering grew into years and stature, he became too 
strong for the authority of his fond parents and governess ; and rather 
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governed them than permitted himself to be led by their orders. With 
his papa he was silent and sulky, seldom making his appearance, how- 
ever, in the neighbonrhood of that gentleman ; with his mamma he roared 
and fought when any contast. between them arose as to the gratification 
of his appetite, or other wish of his heart ; and in his disputes with his 
governess over his book, he kicked that quiet creature^s shins so fiercely, 
that she was entirely overmastered and subdued by him. And he 
would have so treated his sister Blanche, too, and did on one or two 
occasions attempt to prevail over her; but she showed an immense 
resolution and spirit on her part, and boxed his ears so soundly, that he 
forebore from molesting Miss Amory, as he did the governess and his« 
mama, and his mama's maid. 

At length, when the family came to London, Sir Francis gave forth 
his opinion, that " the little beggar had best be sent to school." Accord- 
ingly the young son and heir of the house of Clavering was dispatched 
to tibe Rev. Otto Hose's establishment at Twickenham, where young 
noblemen and gentlemen were received preparatory to their introduction 
to the great English public schools. 

It is not our intention to follow Master Clavering in his scholastic 
career ; the paths to the Temple of Learning were made more easy to 
him than they were to some of us of earlier generations. He advanced 
towards that fane in a carriage-and-four, so to speak, and might halt and 
take refreshment almost whenever he pleased. He wore varnished boots 
from the earlest period of youth, and bad cambric handkerchiefs and 
lemon-coloured kid gloves, of the smallest size ever manufactured by 
Privat. They dressed regulariy at Mr. Hose's to come down to dinner ; 
the young gentlemen had shawl dressing-gowns, fires in their bed-rooms, 
horse and carriage exercise occasionally, and oil for their hair. Corporal 
punishment was altogether dispensed with by the Principal, who thought 
that moral discipline was entirely sufficient to lead youth ; and the 
boys were so rapidly advanced in many branches of learning, that they 
acquired Uie art of drinking spirits and smoking cigars, even before they 
were old enough to enter a public school. Young Frank Clavering 
stole his Other's Havannahs, and conveyed them to school, or smoked 
them in the stables, at a surprisingly early period of life, and at ten 
years old drank his Champagne almost as stoutly as any whiskered comet 
of dragoons could do. 

When this interesting youth came home for his vacations. Major 
Pendennis was as laboriously civil and gracious to him as he was to the 
rest of the family; although the boy had rather a contempt for old 
Wigsby, as the Mi^or was denominated, — mimicked him behind his 
back, as the polite Major bowed and smirked with Lady Clavering or 
Miss Amory ; and drew rude caricatures, such as are designed by inge- 
nious youths, in which the Major's Avig, his nose, his tie, &c., were 
represented with artless exaggeration. Untiring in his efforts to be 
agreeable, the Major wished that Pen, too, should take particular 
notice of this child ; incited Arthur to invite him to Us chambers, to 
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give him a dinner at the club, to take him to Madame Tussaud's, the 
Tofrer» the play, and so forth, and to tip him, as the phnise is, at the 
end of the day*g pleasures. Arthur, who was good-natured and fond of 
children, vrent through all these ceremonies one day ; had the boy to 
breakfast at the Temple, where he made the most contemptuous remarks 
regarding the furniture, the crockery, and the tattered state of War- 
rington's dressing-gown ; and smoked a short pipe, and recounted the 
history of a fight between Tu£fy and Long Biggings, at Eose*s, greatly 
to tlie edification of the two gentlemen his hosts. 

As the M^or rightly predicted, Lady Clavering was very grateful for 
Arthur's attention to the boy ; more grateful than the lad himself, who 
took attentions as a matter of course, and very likely had more sovereigns 
in his pocket than poor Pen, who generously gave him one of his own 
slender stock of those coins. 

The Miyor, with the sharp eyes with which Nature endowed hid), 
and with the glasses of age and experienpe, watched this boy, and sur- 
veyed his position in the family without seeming to be rudely curious 
about their afiGurs. But, as a country neighbour, one who had many 
family obligaiioiia to the Claveringa^ an old man of the world, he took 
occasion to find, out what Lady Clavering's means were, how her capital 
was disposed, and what the boy was to inherit. And setting himself to 
work, — ^for what purposes will appear, no doubt, ulteriorly, — ^he soon had 
got a pretty accurate knowledge of Ijidy ClaT«riiig*s affairs and fiDrtune, 
and of the prospects of her danghter and son. The daughter was to 
have but a slender provision ; the bulk of the property was, as before 
has been said, to go to the son,— -hie fisither did not care for him or any- 
body else, — ^his mother was dotingly fond of him as the child of her 
latter days, — his sister disliked him. Such may be stated, in round 
numbers, to be the result of the information which M^r Pendennis 
got. " Ah I my dear madam," he would say, patting the head of the 
boy, " this boy may wear a baron's coronet on his head on some future 
coronation, if matters are but managed rightly, and if Sir Francis 
Clavering would but play his cards wdl.** 

At this the widow Amory heaved a deep sigh. " He plays only too 
much of his cards, Major, I 'm afraid," she said. The Major owned 
that he knew as much; did not disguise that he had heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering'B unfortunate propensity to play; pitied Lady Clavering sin- 
cerely; but spoke with such genuine sentiment and sense, that her 
ladyship, glad to find a person of experience to whom she could confide 
her grief and her condition, talked about them pretty unreservedly to 
Miyor Pendennis, and was eager to have his advice and consolation. 
MsQor Pendennis became the Begum's confidante and house-fnend, and 
as a mother, a wife, and a capitalist, she consulted him. 

He gave her to understand (showing at the same time a great deal of 
respectful sympathy) that he was acquainted with some of the circunip 
stances of her first unfortunate marriage, and with even the person of her 
late httsbaod, whom be remembered in Calcatta — ^when she was living 



in seeluaion with her iather. The poor ledy, irith tears of shame more 
than of grief in her eyes, told her version of her 8toi7. Going back a 
child to India after two years at a European school, she bad met Amorj, 
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and foolishly married him. " 0, you don't know how miserable that man 
made me," she said, " or what a life I passed betwixt bim and my 
father. Before I saw him I had never seen a man except my father's 
clerks and native servants. You know we didn't go into society in 
ludia on account of — "(" Iknow/'saidM^or Pendennis,'withabow). "I 
ivas a nild romantic child, my head was full of novels which I'd read at 
school — I listened to bis wild stories and adventures, for he was a daring 
fellow, and I thought he talked bceulifully of those calm nights on the 
passage out, when he used to . . . Well, I married him, and I n'as' 
wretched from that day — wretched with my lather, whose character you 
know, Major PeDdennia, and I won't speak of: but he- wasn't a ^»d 
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man, sir, — ^neither to my poor mother, nor to me, except that he left me 
his money, — ^nor to no one eke that I ever heard of: and he didn*t do 
many kind actions in his lifetime, I*m afraid. And as for Amory he 
was almost worse ; he was a spendthrift when my father was close : he 
drank dreadfully, and was furious when in that way. He wasn't in any 
way a good or a iiedthful husband to roe. Major Pendennis ; and if he'd 
died in the gaol before this trial, instead of afterwards, he would have 
saved me a deal of shame and of unhappiness since, sir." Lady Claver- 
ing added : '* For peihaps I should not have married at all if I had not 
been so anxious to change his horrid name, and I have not been happy 
in my second husband, as I suppose you know, sir. Ah, Mfgor Penden- 
nis, I Ve got money to be sure, and I 'm a lady, and people &ncy I *m 
very happy, but I ain't. We all have our cares, and griefis, and trou- 
bles : and many 's the day that I sit down to one of my gnmd dinners 
with an aching heart, and many a night do I lay awake on my fine bed, 
a great deal more unhappy than the maid that makes it. For I 'm not 
a happy woman, Miyor, for all the world says ; and envies the Begum 
her diamonds, and carriages, and the great company that» comes to my 
house. I 'm not happy in my husband ; I 'm not happy in my daughter. 
She ain't a good girl like that dear Laura Bell at Fairoaks. She 's cost 
me many a tear though you don't See 'em; and she sneers at her 
mother because I haven't had learning and that. How should I? I 
was brought up amongst natives till I was twelve, and went back to 
India when I was fourteen. Ah, Major, I should have been a good 
woman if I had had a good husband. And now I must go upstairs and 
wipe my eyes, for they 're red with cryin. And Lady Bockminster 's a 
com in, and we *re goin to ave a drive in the Park." And when Lady 
Eockminster made her appearance, there. was not a trace of tears or 
vexation on Lady Clavering's face, but she was full of spirits, and 
bounced out with her blunders and talk, and murdered the king's English 
with tbe utmost liveliness and good humour. 

'* B^ad, she is not such a bad woman ! " the Msyor thought within 
himself. . *' She is not refined, certainly, and calls ' Apollo' ' ApoUer ; ' 
but she has some heart, and I like that sort of thing, and a devilish deal 
of money, too. Three stars in India Stock to her name, begad ! which 
that young cub is to have — is he ? " And he thought how he should like 
to see a little of the money transferred to Miss Bliuiche, and, better still, 
one of those stars shining in the name of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Still bent upon pursuing his schemes, whatsoever they might be, the 
old negotiator took the privilege of his intimacy and age, to talk in a 
kindly and fatherly nmnner to Miss Blanche, when he found occasion to 
see her alone. He came in so frequently at luncheon-time, and became 
so familiar with the ladies, that they did not even hesitate to quarrel 
before him ; and Lady Clavering, whose tongue was loud, and temper 
brusque, had many a battle with the Sylphide in the family friend's 
presence. Blanche's wit seldom failed to have the mastery in these 
encounters, and the keen barbs of her arrows drove her adversary 
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discomfited away. " I am an old fellow," the Major said ; '' I have nothing 
to do in life. • I have my eyes open. I keep good counsel . I am the 
friend of hoth of you; and if you choose to quarrel before me, why I 
sha'nt tell any one. But you are two good people, and I intend to 
make it up between you. I have between lots of people — husbands and 
wives, fathers and sons, daughters and mamas, before this. I like it; 
I Ve nothing else to do." 

One day, then, the old diplomatist entered Lady Clavering's drawing- 
^oom, just as the latter quitted it, evidently in a high state of indigna- 
tion, and ran past him up the stairs to her own apartments. *' She 
couldn't speak to him now," she said; *' she was a great deal too angry 
with that^ihat — that little, \viclfed "^^anger choked the rest of the 
words, or prevented tiieir utterance until Lady Clavering had passed out 
of hearing. 

'* My dear, good Miss Amory," the Migor said, entering the drawing* 
room, " I see what is happening. You and mama have been dis- 
agreeing. Mothers and daughters disagree in the best families. It 
was but last week that I healed up a quarrel between Lady Glapperton 
and her daughter Lady Claudia. Lady Lear and her eldest daughter 
have not spoken for fourteen years. Kinder and more worthy people 
than these I never knew in the whole course of my life ; for everybody 
but each other admirable. But they can*t live together : they ou^tn't 
to live together : and I wish, my dear creature, with all my soul, Uiat I 
could see you with an establishment of your own — for there is no woman 
in London who could conduct one better — with your own establishment, 
making your own home happy." 

" I am not very happy in this one," said the Sylphide; '* and the 
stupidity of mama is enough to provoke a saint." 

"Precisely so; you are not suited te one another. Your mother 
committed one £Eiult in early life — or was it Nature, my dear, in your 
case ? — she ought not to luKve educated you. You ought not to have 
been bred up to become the refined and intellectual being you are, sur- 
rounded, as I own you are, by those who have not your genius or your 
refinement. Your place would be to lead in the most brilliant circles, 
not to follow, and take a second place in any society. I have watched 
you, Miss Amoiy: you are ambitious; and your proper sphere is 
command. You ought to shine; and you never can in this house, I 
know it. I hope I shall see you in another and a happier one, some day, 
and the mistress of it." 

The Sylphide shrugged her lily shoulders with a look of scorn. 
" Where is the Prince, and where is the palace. Major Pendennis ?" 
she said. '* I am ready. But there is no romance in the world now, no 
real affection." 

" No, indeed," said the Major, with the most sentimental and simple 
air which he could muster. 

'* Not that I know anything about it," said Blanche, casting her eyes 
down, ** except what I have lead in novels." 
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" Of coarse not," Major Pendennis cried ; " how should you, my 
dear young lady ? and novels ain't true, as you remark admirably, and 
there is no romance left in the world. Begad». I wish I was a young 
fellow like my nephew." 

" And what," continued Miss Amoiy, musing, '* what are the men 
whom we see about at the balls every night-— dancing guardsmen, pen- 
niless treasury clerks — boobies ! If I had my brother's fortune, I might 
have such an establishment as you promise me-^at with my name, and 
with my little meauQ, what am I to look to? A country parson, or a 
barrister in a street near Eussell Square, or a captain in a dragoon-regiment, 
who will take lodgings for me, and come home from the mess tipsy and 
flnnelling of smoke like Sir Francis Olavering. That is how we girls 
are destined to end life. Major Pendennis, I am sick of London, 
and of balls, and of young dandies with their chin-tips, and of the 
insolent great ladies who know us one day and cut us the next — and of 
the worid altogether. I should like to leave it and to go into a convent, 
that I should. I shall never find any body to understand me. And I 
live here as much alone in my family and in the world, as if I were in 
a cell locked up for ever. I wish there were Sisters of Charity here, 
and that I could be one and catch the plague, and die of it^^I wish to 
quit the world* I am not very old : but I am tired, I have suffered so 
much — ^IVe been so disillusionated — I'm weary, I*in weary-— O that the 
Angel of Death would come and beckon me away !" 

This speech may be interpreted as follows. A few nights since a 
great lady; Lady Flamingo, had cut Miss Amory and Lady Olavering. 
She was qaite mad because she could not get an invitation to Lady 
Drum's ball : it was the end of the season and nobody had proposed to 
her : she had made no sensation at all, she who was so much cleverer 
than any girl of the year, and of the young ladies forming her special 
drele. Dora who had but five thousand pounds, Flora who had nothing, 
and Leonora who had red hair, were going to be married, and nobody 
had come for Blanche Amory I 

*' You judge wisely about the world, and about your position, my dear 
Miss Blanche," the Major said. *' The Prince don't marry now-a-days, 
as you say : unless the Princess has a doosid deal of money in the funds, 
or i& a lady of his own rank. — The young folks of the great families 
marry into the great families : if they haven't fortune they have each 
other's shoulders, to push on in the world, which is pretty nearly as good. — 
A girl with your fortune can scarcely hope for a great match : but a girl 
with your genius and your admirable tact and fine manners, with a 
clever husband by her side, may make any place for herself in the 
world. — We are grown doosid republican. Talent ranks with birth 
and wealth now, begad : and a clever man with a clever wife, may take 
any place they please." 

Miss Amory did not of course in the least understand what Major 
Pendennis meant. — Perhaps she thought over ciicumstances in her 
mind and asked herself, could he be a negotiator for a former suitor of 
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her's, and could he mean I'en ? No, it was impossible — ^He had been 
ciyil, but nothing more. — So she* said, laughing, ** Who is the clever 
man, and when will you hring him to me, Major Pendennis? I am 
dying to see him." 

At this moment a servant threw open the door, and announced 
Mr. Henry Foker : at which name, and at the appearance of our friend, 
both the lady and the gentleman burst otit laughing. 

" That is not the man," Mi^or Pendennis said. '* He is engaged to hts 
cousin, Lord GraTesend^s daughter. — Good-bye, my dear Miss Amory." 

Was Pen growing worldly, and should a man not get the experience 
of the world and lay it to his account? " He felt, for his part," as he 
said, " that he was growing very old very soon. How this town forms 
and changes us," he said once to Warrington. Each had come in from 
his night's amusement; and Pen was smoking his pipe, and recounting, 
as his habit was, to his friend the observations and adventures of the 
evening just past. " How I am changed," he said, " from the simpleton 
bov at Fairoaks, who was fit to break his heart about his first love I 
Lady Mirabel had a reception to-night, and was as grave and collected 
as if she had been bom a Duchess, and had never seen a trap>door in 
her life. She gave me the honour of a conversation, and patronised me 
about Walter Lorraine, quite kindly." 

" What condescension," broke in Warrington. 

" Wasn't it?" Pen said, simply — at which the other burst out 
laughing according to his wont " Is it possible," he said, " that any 
body should think of patronising the eminent author of Walter 
Lon^aine ? " - 

" You laugh at both of us," Pen said, blushing a little — " I was 
coming to that myself. She told me that she had not read the book 
(as indeed I believe she never read a book in her life), but that Lady 
Rockminster had, and that the Duchess of Oonnaught pronounced it to 
be veiy clever. In that case, I said I should die happy, for that to 
please those two ladies was in fact the great aim of my existence, and 
having their approbation, of course I need look for no other. Lady 
Mirabel looked at me solemnly out of her fine eyes, and said, ' 
indeed,' as if she understood me, and then she asked me whether I 
went to the Duchess's Thursdays, and when I said No, hoped she 
should see me there, and that I must try and get there, everybody 
went there — everybody who was in society : and then we talked of the 
new ambassador from Timbuctoo, and how be was better than the old 
one ; and how Lady Mary Billington was going to marry a clergyman 
quite below her in rank ; and how Lord and Lady Ringdove had fallen 
out three months after their marriage about Tom Pouter of the Blaes, 
Lady Ringdove's cousin — and so forth. From the gravity of that woman 
you would have fancied she had been bom \n a palace, and lived all the 
seasons of her life in Belgrave Square." 

" And you, I suppose you took your part in the conversation pretty 
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well, sa the descendant of the Earl your father, and the heir of Fturoaks 
Castle ? " Warriugtou said. " Yes, I remember reading of the festivities 
nhich occurred when jou came of age. The Countess gare a brilliaut 
tea soire^to theneighhoaringnobilitj; and the teoantry were regaled in 
the kitchen mth a leg of mutton and a quart of ale. The remaius of 
the banquet were distributed amongst the poor of the village, and the 
entrance to the park was illuminated until old John pat the caudle out 
ou retiring to rest at bis usual hour." 



"My mother is not a countess," said Pen, "though she has verj- 
good blood in her veins too — but commoner as she is, I have never met 
a peeress vrbo was more than her peer, Mr. Geoige ; and if you will 
coroo to FaJroalis Castle you shall judge for yourself of her and of my 
cousin too. They are not so witty as the London women, but they cer- 
tainly are aa weU bred. The thoughts of women in the country are 



turned to oihet objedta tbtn those which occupy jont London kdies. In 
the countiy a woman has her household and her poor, her long calm 
days and long calm evenings." 

'* Deyiliah long,'' Warrington said, '* and a great deal too calm ; I Ve 
tried 'em.** 

<* The monotony of that existence must be to a certain degree melan- 
choly — ^like the tune of a long ballad; and its harmony graTo and 
gende, sad and tender : it would be unendorable else. The loneliness 
of women in the country makes them of necessity soft and sentimental. 
Leading a life of calm duty, constant routine, mystic reverie, — a sort of 
nuns at large— too much gaiety or laughter would jar upon their almost 
sacredquiet, and would be as out of place there, as in a church." 

"Where you go to sleep over the sermon," Warrington said. 

** You are a professed misogynist, and hate the sex because, I sus- 
pect, you know veiy little about them,*' Mr, Pen continued, with an air 
of considerable self-complacency. " If you dislike the women in the 
country for being too slow, surely the London woman ought to be fast 
enough for you. The pace of London life is enoruotis : bow do people 
last at it, I wonder, — male and female ? Take a woman of the world : 
follow her course through the season ; one asks how she can survive it ? 
or if she tumbles into a sleep at the end of August, and lies torpid until 
the spring? She goes into the world every night, and sits watching 
her marriageable daughters dancing till long after dawn. She has a 
nursery of little ones, very likely, at home, to whom she administers 
example and affection ; having an eye likewise to bread-and-milk, 
catechism, music and French, and roast leg of mutton at one o'clock ; 
she has to call upon ladies of her own station, either domestically or in 
her public character, in which she sits upon Charity Committees, or 
Ball Committees, or Emigration Committees, or Queen's College Com- 
mittees, and discharges I don't know what more duties of British 
stateswomanship. She very likely keeps a poor-visiting list ; has com- 
binations with the clergyman about soup or flannel, or proper religious 
teaching for the parish ; and (if she lives in certadn districts) probably 
attends early church. She has the newspapers to read, and, at least, 
must know what her husband's party is about, so as to be able to talk to 
her neighbour at dinner; and it is a fact that she reads eveiy new book 
that comes out ; for she can talk, and very smartly and well, about them 
all, and you see them all upon her dmwing-room table. She has the 
cares of her household 1>eside8 :*-to make both mds meet ; to make the 
girls' milliner's bills appear not too dreadful to the father and pay-master 
of the family ; to snip off, in secret, a little extra article of expenditure 
here and there, and convey it, in the shape of a bank-note, to the boys 
at college or at sea; to check .the encroachments of tradesmen and 
housekeepers' financial fallacies ; to keep upper and lower servants from 
jangling with one another, and the * household in order. Add to this, 
that she has a secret taste for some art or science, models in clay, 
makes experiments in chemistry, or plays in private on the violoncello. 
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— ^and I say, without exaggeration, many London ladies ore doing tins, 
— and jou have a character before you such as our ancestors never 
heard of, and such as belongs entirely to our era and period of civili- 
sation. Ye gods ! how rapidly we live and grow ! In nine months, 
Mr. Paxton grows you a pme-apple as large as a portmanteau, whereas 
a little one, no bigger than a Dutch dieese, took three years to attain 
his majority in old times ; and as the race of pine-apples so is the race 
of man. Hoiaper-^what^s the Greek for a pine-apple, Warrington ? " 

" Stop, for mercy's sake, stop with the English and before you come 
to the Greek," Warrington cried out^ laughing. *' I never heard you 
make such a long speech, or was aware that you had penetrated so deeply 
into the female mysteries. Who taught you all this, and into whose 
boudoirs and nurseries have you been peeping, whilst I was smoking my 
pipe, and reading my book, lying on my straw bed ? " 

" You are on the bank, old boy, content to watch the waves tossing in 
the vhndSj and the struggles of others at sea," Pen said. ** I am in the 
stream now, and by Jove I like it How rapidly we go down it, hey ? 
— strong and feeble, old and young — ^the metal pitchers and the earthen 
pitchers — the pretty little china boat swims gaily till the big bruised 
brazen one bumps him and sends him down — eh, vogue la galore ! — ^you 
see a man sink in the race, and say good-bye to him — ^look, he has only 
dived under the other fellow's legs, and comes up shaking his pole, and 
striking out ever so far ahead. £h, vogue la galere, I say. It 's good 
sport, Warrington — not winning merely, but playing." 

" Well, go in and win, young 'un. I 11 sit and mark the game," 
Warrington said, surveying the ardent young fellow with an almost 
fatherly pleasure. **A generous fellow plays for the play, a sordid one 
for the stake ; an old fogy sits by and smokes the pipe of tranquillity, 
while Jack and Tom are pummelling each other in the ring." 

" Why don't you come in, George, and have a turn with the gloves? 
You are big enough and strong enough," Pen said. " Dear old boy, 
you are worth ten of me." 

** You are not quite as tall as Goliath, certainly," the other answered, 
with a laugh that was rough and yet tender. " And as for me, I am 
disabled. I had a fatal hit in early life. I will tell you about it some 
day. You may, too, meet with your master. Don't be too eager, or 
too confident, or too worldly, my boy." 

Was Pendennis becoming worldly, or only seeing the world, or both? 
and is a man very wrong for being after all only a man ? Which is the 
most reasonable, and does his duty best : he who stands aloof from the 
struggle of life, calmly contemplating it, or he who descends to the 
ground, and takes his part in the contest ? *' That philosopher," Pen 
said, " liad held a great place amongst the leaders of the world, and 
enjoyed to the full what it had to give of rank and riches, renown and 
pleasure, who came, weary-hearted, out of it, and said that all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Many a teacher of those whom we reverence, 
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and "who steps out of his carriage up to his carred cathedral place, 
shakes his lawn ruffles over the yelvet cushion, and cries out, that the 
whole struggle is an accursed one, and the works of the world are evil. 
Many a conscience-stricken mystic flies from it altogether, and shuts 
himself out from it within convent walls (real or spiritual), whence he can 
only look up to the sky, and contemplate the heaven out of which there 
is no rest, and no good. 

*' But the earth, where our feet are, is the work of the same Power 
as the immeasurahle blue yonder, in which the future lies into which 
we would peer. Who ordered toil as the condition of life, ordered 
weariness, ordered sickness, ordered poverty, fdilure, success — ^to this 
man a foremost place, to the other a nameless struggle with the crowd — 
to that a shameful fall, or paralysed limb, or sudden accident— to each 
some work upon the ground he stands on, until he is laid beneath it." 
While they were talking, the dawn came shining through the windows 
of the room, and Pen threw them open to receive the fresh morning air. 
**Look, George," said he; '^look and see the sun rise: he sees the 
labourer on his way a-field ; the work-girl plying her poor needle ; the 
lawyer at his desk, perhaps ; the beauty smiling asleep upon her pillow 
of down ; or tlie jaded reveller reeling to bed ; or the fevered patient 
tossing on it; or the doctor watching by it, over the throes of the 
mother for the child that is to be bom into the world ; — to be born and 
to take his part in the suffering and struggling, the tears and laughter, 
the crime, remorse, love, folly, sorrow, rest." 
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MU8 uhbt's Pixraaa. 

H£ nobte Kmrj FskCT, of irfaom 
wehaT* lost Aght &r af«w|wg«8, 
has b«ni in the mssmwfaih oocu- 
pi«d, aa vie might auppoee a mut 
of Ilia ooBfltaBcy wonld be, in the 
poTSuit and indolgence of bis all' 
abaoriiiBg pnoion of lore. 

Z wish tint a few of my yoath- 

fill readers who are inched to 

I diat unnsemeut m>ald take His 

trouble to ealcolate ths time 

whidi is apnt in the pmmiit, 

ii^ien tJMy woald find it to be 

, oDe»fthemoctcDatlfoocDpat«»8 

in which a man can •pomiBalj in- 

dulge. What dont 70a saciifioe 

to it, indeed, yonag gentlemen 

and ^ung ladiei of iU-regolated 

minda? Utaif hours of your preoions sleep m ths first plaoe, in 

vhioh jeu Ke toming and thinking aliont the adorad otgeot, ivtience j'on 

oome down late to breakhst, when noon ia advanciiig and all Um &inilj 

ifl hmg eince away to its daily occopations. Then (riwn you at leagth 

get to these oooapattoos you pay no attention to tkcm, and engage in 

^em wid no ardour — all your thoughts and powiets ot mind being 

fixed tiaofihim. Then the day's wnric being slured orer, yon nef^ect 

yom- friend md relatirec, year itataivl companions and asnal aasocmtea 

in life, that yen may go and have a ^anca at tiio daar panonage, or a 

look sp at her windows, or a peep at her canriage in tbe Park. Then 

at sight the artlesa Uaadishmenta of home bore yon ; mamma's oon- 

Tersatitm palls Tipon yon ; Ibe dkbea which that ^>od sonl preparca for 

tbe dinner of her faTourite are sent amy nnta^ed,— tte whole meal 

of life, indeed, exoept one partionlar fiat, haa no rdisb. Li&, buainesB, 

family ties, home, all things ose&l and dear once beoome inteler 

able, and yea are never easy exoept when yon are in pntBoit of 

yoor flame. 

Such I believe to be not nn&equently tbe state of mind amongst 
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Hi-regulated yoang gentlemen, and such indeed was Mr. H. Foker*s 
condition, who, having heen hred up to indulge in every propensity 
towards which he was inclined, abandoned himself to this one with his 
usual selfish enthusiasm. Nor because he had given his friend Arthur 
Pendennis a great deal of good advice on a former occasion, need men 
of the world wonder that Mr. Foker became passion^s slave in his turn. 
Who among us has not given a plenty of the very best advice to his 
friends ? Who has not preached, and who has practised ? To be sure, 
you, madam, are perhaps a perfect being, and never had a wrong thought 
in the whole course of your frigid and irreproachable existence : or you, 
sir, are a great deal too strong-minded to allow any foolish passion to 
interfere with your equanimity in chambers or your attendance on*Ohange ; 
you are so strong that you don't want any sympathy. We don*t give 
you any, then ; we keep ours for the humble and weak, that struggle 
and stumble and get up again, and so march with the rest of 
mortals. What need have you of a hand who nover fall ? Your serene 
virtue is never shaded by passion, or ruffled by temptation, or darkened 
by remorse ; compassion would be impertinence for such an angel : but 
then with such a one companionship becomes intolerable; you are, 
from the very elevation of your virtue and high attributes, of 
necessity lonely; we can*t reach up and talk familiarly with such 
potentates. Good bye, then ; our way lies with humble folks, and not 
with serene highnesses like you ; and we give notice that there are no 
perfect characters in this history, except, perhaps, one little one, and 
that one is not perfect either, for she never knovrs to this day that she 
is perfect, and with a deplorable misapprehension and perverseness of 
humility, believes herself to be as great a sinner as need be. 

This young person does not happen to be in London at the present 
period of our story, and it is by no means for the like of her that 
Mr. Henry Foker's mind is agitated. But what matters a few failings ? 
Need we be angels, male or female, in order to be worshipped as such ? 
Let us admire the diversity of the tastes of mankind ; and the oldest, 
the ugliest, the stupidest and most pompous, the silliest and most vapid, 
the greatest criminal, tyrant, booby, Bluebeard, Catherine Hayee, George 
Barnwell, amongst us, we need never despair. I have read of the 
passion of a transported pickpocket for a female convict (each of them 
being advanced in age, repulsive in person, ignorant, quarrelsome, and 
given to drink), that was as magnificent as the loves of Cleopatra 
and Antony, or Lancelot and Guinever. The passion which Count 
Borulawski, Ihe Polish dwarf, inspired in the bosom of the most beauti- 
ful Baroness at the Court of Dresden, ia a matter with which we are 
all of us acquainted : the flame which burned in the heart <d young 
Cornet Tozer but the other day, and caused him to nm off and espouse 
Mrs. Battersby, who was old enough to be his mamma, — all these 
instances are told in the page of history or the newspaper column. 
Are we to be ashamed or pleased to think that our hearts are formed so 
that the biggest and highest-placed Ajax among us may some day find 



hiinself prostrate before the pattens of his kitchen-maid; as that there 
is no poverty or shame or crime, which will not be supported, hugged 
even with delight, and cherished more closely than virtue would be, by 
the perverse fidelity and admirable constant folly of a woman ? 

So then Henry Foker, Esquire, longed aflter his love, and cursed 
the fate which separated him fi-om her. When Lord Gravesend's 
famUy i-etired to the country (his lordship leaving his proxy with the 
venerable Lord Bagwig), Harry still remained lingering on in London, 
certainly not much to the Eforrow of Lady Ann, to whom he was 
affianced, and who did not in the least miss him. Wherever Miss 
Clavering went, this infiatuated young fellow continued to follow her ; 
and being aware that his engagement to his cousin was known in the 
world, he was forced to make a mystery of his passion, and confine it to 
his own breast, so that it was so pent in there and pressed down, that 
it is a wonder he did not explode some day with the stormy secret, and 
perish collapsed after the outburst. 

There had been a grand entertainment at Gaunt House on one 
beautiful evening in June, and the next day's journals contained almost 
two columns of the names of the most closely-printed nobility and 
gentry who had been honoured with invitations to the ball. Among tbe 
guests were Sir Francis and Lady Clavering and Miss Amory, for whom 
the indefatigable Major Pendennis had procured an invitation, and our 
two young friends Arthur and Harry. Each exerted himself, and 
danced a great deal with Miss Blanche. As for the worthy M^jor, he 
assumed the charge of Lady Clavering, and took care to introduce her 
to that department of the mansion where her ladyship specially distin- 
guished herself, namely, the refreshment-room, where, amongst pictures^ 
of Titian and Giorgione, and regal portraits of Vandyke and Reynolds, 
and enormous salvers of gold and silver, and pyramids of large flowers,, 
and constellations of wax candles— -in a manner perfectly regardless of 
expense, in a word — a supper was going on all night. Of how many 
creams, jellies, salads, peaches, white soups, grapes, pates, galantines, 
cups of tea, champagne, and so forth. Lady Clavering partook, it does 
not become ns to say. How much the Major suffered as he followed 
the honest woman about, calling to the solemn male attendants and 
lovely servant-maids, and administering to Lady Clavering various wants 
with admirable patience, nobody knows ; — ^he never confessed. He never 
allowed his agony to appear on his countenance in the least ; but with 
a constant kindness brought plate after plate to the Begum. 

Mr. Wagg counted up all the dishes of which Lady Clavering partook 
as long as he could count, (but as he partook very freely himself of 
champagne during the evening, his powers of calculation were not to be 
trusted at the close of the entertainment), and he recommended 
Mr. Honeyman, Lady Steyne^s medical man, to look carefully after the 
Begum, and to call and get news of her ladyship the next day. 

Sir Francis Clavering made his appearance, and skulked for a while 
about the magnificent rooms ; but the company and tbe splendour which 

f2 
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he met ikem «we atit to the BaioMtVi taeta, «nd aftar toeeing ^ a 
tutbler «f ^me or two at tbe bufifeC, he qaitted Gannt Howe fnr the 
|ieighbo«rfaDod of Jennyn Street, where hasfrieB^ Leder« Puntor, little 
Moss Abrams, and Ceptam Skeivball were aeaembled at the famitiar green 
taMe. In the vaUle of the box, and of dieir agreeable oonTerBation, Sir 
-Fniicta*a spirits rose to their accustomed point of feeble hilarity* 

Mr. Pjnseat, who had asked Miss Amoiy to danoe, came np on one 
oecasioa to ekim her hand, but soowk of reeognition having alieady 
paased between him and Mr. Arthur Pendeanis in the daacing-ioom, 
Axthttr saddenlj nose vp and claimed Mies Anorj aa his partner for 
the present dance, on which Mr. Pjnsent, biting l^ lips and scoring 
yet more savagely, withdrew with a profound bow, saying tliat he gave 
up his claim. There arc some men who are always falling in one s way 
in life, t^ynsent and Pen had this view of each other ; and regarded 
each other apeordmgly. 

" What a confounded conceited provincial fool that is !" thought the 
one. " Becanse he has written a twopenny novd, his absurd head is 
tuned, and a kicking would take his oooeeit ont of him.*' 

'* What an impertinent idiot that man b I " lemarked the other to his 
partner. *' His sool is in Downing Street ; his neckcloth is foolscap ; 
his hair is sand ; his legs are ralers ; his vitals are tape and sealing- 
wax ; he was a prig in his cradle ; and never laughed einee he waa bom, 
except three times at the same joke of his chief. 1 have the same liking 
for that man. Miss Amory, that I have for cold boiled veal.'* Upon 
which Blanche of coarse' remarked, that Mr. Pendennis was wicked, 
mechajU, peifoctly abonunable, and wondered what lie would say ^en 
Aer back was tnmed. 

" Say ! — Say that you have the most beautiful figure, and the slimmest 
waist in the world, Blanche — Miss Amory I mean. I beg your pardon. 
Another turn ; this music would make an alderman dance.*' 

'* And you have left off tumbling, when you waHz now? ** Blanche 
asked, ardily looking np at her partner*s foce. 

" One falls and one gets up again in life, Blanche ; you know I used 
to call you so in old times, and it is the prettiest name in the world ; 
besides, I have praetised since then." 

** And with a great number of partners, I 'm afraid,** Blanche said, 
with a little sham sigh, and a shmg of the shoulders. And so in truth 
Mr. Pen had practised a good deal in this lifo ; and had undoubtedly 
arrived at being able to dance better. 

If Pendennis waa impertinent in his talk, Foker, on the other hand^ so 
bland and communicalive on most occasions, was entirely mum and 
melancholy when he danced with Miss Amory. To clasp her lender 
waist was a rapture, to whirl round the room with her was a delirium ; 
but to ^eak to her, what could he say that was worthy of her? What 
pearl of conversation could be bring that was fit for the aooeptanoe of 
such a Queen of love and wit as Blanche? It was she who made the 
talk when she was in the company of this love-stricken partner. It was 



flbe ^1^10 aiked faim hcrcv that dear little ponj was, aiid looked at him and 
tiuinked him with aoch a tender kindness and regret, and refused the 
dear little ponj inth such a delicate sigh when he offered it. 'M hiife- 
nehodj to ride with in Ixmdon,**' ahe said. *^ Idamiiift is tinkid, and lier 
igiire is not prettj on horseback. Sir Francis never goes out with me; 
He loves me like — like a step-daughter. Oh, how del^htful it must be 
to have » £Uher — a £ither, Mr. Foker ! " 

. " O, vncommon,** said Mr. Harry, who enjoyed that blessing rerj 
caimly, upon which, and forgetting the sentimental aii* which she had 
just before assumed, Blanche's grey eyes gaxed at Toktr with snch an 
arch twinkle, that both of them burst out laughing, and Harry enrap- 
tured and at his ease began to entertain her with a variety of iunoceat 
pntttle — good kind simple Foker talk, flavoured with tnsny expressions 
by no means to be discovered in dictionaries, and relating to the personal 
l^tory of himself or horses, or other things ^ar and important to him, 
or to peaons in the ball-room then passing before them, and about whose 
iqpFpearaDce or character Mr. Harry spoke with artless freedom, and a 
considerable dash of humour. 

And it was Blanche tHio, when tlie conversation flagged, and the 
youthV modesty came rushing ba«k and overpowering him, knew how to 
reanimate her companion : asked him questions about Logwood, and 
whether it was a pretty place? Whether he was a hunting-man, and 
whether he liked women to hunt ? (in which case she was prepared to say 
that she adored hunting) — but Mr. Foker expressing his opinion against 
sporting females, and pointing out Lady BuUfindi, iHio happened to pass 
by, as a horse-godmother, whom be had seen at cover with a eigar in 
her face, Blaoch* too expressed her detestation of the sports of the field, 
and said it weoM make her shudder to think of a dear sweet little fox 
being killed, en which Foker laughed and waltzed with renewed vigeur 
and grace. 

And at the end of the waltz, — the last waltz they had on that night, 
— Blanche asked him about Dmmmingtoo, and whether it was a fine 
house. His cousins, she had heard, were very accomplished: Lord 
Erith she had met, and which of his cousins was his favourite? 
Was it not Lady Ann ? Yes, she was sure it was she : sure bj his 
koks and his blushes. She was tired of dancing ; it was getlmg very 
late ; she must go to mamma ; — and, without another word, slie sprang 
away from Harry Foker% arm, and seized upon Pen's, who was swag- 
gering aboQt the dancing-voom, and again saod, *' Manima, mamma t — 
take me to mamma, dear Mr. Pendennis ! ** transfixing Harry with a 
Parthian shot, as she fled from him. 

. My Lord St^ne, with gurter and ribbon, with a bald hpead and 
shining eyes, and a collar of red whiskers round his face, always looked 
grand upon an occasion of state ; and made n greait efifock upon Lady 
CBsrering; when ke introduosd himself t» her at the request of th« 
oftMqnms Mi^er PenAmaisi. With his oim vdate and loyal hid, 
he haiiM to hes ladyship a glw of wma» wM\mhai beard of hilr 
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cbarmiDg daughter, and begged to be presented to her ; and, at this very 
juncture, Mr. Arthur Pendennis came up mth the young lady on 
his arm. 

The peer made a profound bow, and Blanche the deepest curtsey 
that ever was seen. His lordship gave Mr. Arthur Pendennis his -hand 
to shake ; said he had read his book, which was yery wicked and clever ; 
asked Miss Blanche if she had read it, — at which Pen blushed and 
winced. Why, Blanche was one of the heroines of the novel. Blanche, 
in black ringlets and a little altered, was the Nesera of Walter Lorraine. 

Blanche had read it : the language of the eyes expressed her admira- 
tion and rapture at the performance. This little play being achieved, 
the Marquis of Stejne made other two profound bows to Lady Clavering 
and her daughter, and passed on to some other of his guests at the 
splendid entertainment. 

Mamma and daughter were loud in their expressions of admiration of 
the noble Marquis so soon as his broad back was turned upon them. 
" He said they make a veiy nice couple," whispered Major Pendennis 
to Lady Clavering. Did he now, really ? Mamma thought they would ; 
Mamma was so flustered with the honour which had just been shown 
to her, and with other intoxicating events of the evening, that her good 
humour knew no bounds. She laughed, she winked, and nodded 
knowingly at Pen ; she tapped him on the arm with her fan ; she 
tapped Blanche ; she tapped the Major ; — her contentment was bound- 
less, and her method of showing her joy equally expansive. 

As the party went down the great staircase of Gaunt House, the 
morning had risen stark and clear over the black trees of the square ; 
the skies were tinged with pink ; and the cheeks of some of the people 
at the ball, — ah, how ghastly they looked ! That admirable and devoted 
Major above all, — who had been for hours by Lady Clavering's side, 
ministering to her and feeding her body with everything that was nice, 
and her ear with everything that was sweet and flattering, — oh ! what 
an object he was I The rings round his eyes were of the colour of 
bistre ; those orbs themselves were like the plovers* eggs whereof Lady 
Clavering and Blanche had each tasted ; the wrinkles in his old face 
were furrowed in deep gashes ; and a silver stubble, like an elderly 
morning dew, was glittering on his chin, and alongside the dyed 
whiskers, now Hmp and out of curl. 

There he stood, with admirable patience, enduring, uncomplainingly, 
a silent agony ; knowing that people could see the state of his face (for 
could he not himself perceive the condition of others, males and females, 
of his own age?) — longing to go to rest for hours past; aware that 
suppers disagreed with him, and yet having eaten a little so as to keep 
his friend, Lady Clavering, in good humour ; with twinges of rheumatism 
in the back and knees; with weary feet burning in his varnished boots, — 
80 tired» oh, so tired and longing for bed ! If a man, struggling with hard- 
ship and bravely overcoming it, is an object of admiration for the gods, tliat 
Power in whose chapels the old Major was a faithful worshipper roust 



have looki'd upwards approvingly upon the constaticf of Pendennis'a 
nartyrdom. There are sufferers in that cause as in the other: the 



negroes in the service of Mumbo Jumbo tattoo and drill themselves 
with baming ekewers with great fortitude ; and we read that the priests 
in the service of Baal gashed themselves and bled freely. You who can 
smash the idols, do so with a good conrago ; but do not be too fierce 
with the idolators, — they worship the best thing they know. 

The Pendemiises, the elder and the younger, waited with Lady Clavering 
and her daughter nntil her ladyship's carriEige was annonnced, when the 
elder's martyrdom may be said to have come to an end, for the good* 
natured Begum insisted upon leaving him at his door in Bury Street ; 
80 he took the back seat of the carriage, after a feeble bow or two, and 
epeech of thanks, polit« to the last, and resolute in doing his duty. 
The B^am waved her dumpy little hand by way of farewell to Arthur 
and Foker, and Blanche smiled languidly out upon the young men, 
thinking whether she looked veiy vran and green under her rose- 
coloured hood, and whether it was the mirrors at Gaunt House, or the 
fatigue and fever of her own eyes, which made her fancy herself so pale. 

Arthur, perhaps, saw quite well how yellow Blanche looked, but did 
not attribute that peculiarity of her complexion to the effect of the 
looking-glasses, or to any error in his sight or her own. Our young 



man of tlie worU. could use Im eyes Texy keenly, and couM see 
Blanche's face pretty much as naJture had made it. But for poor Fokes 
it had a radiance which dazzled and blinded him: he could see no 
more faults in it than in the sun, which was now flaring over the 
house-tops. 

Amongst other wicked London habits which Pen had acquired, the 
moralist will remark that he had got to keep very bad lious ; and often was 
going to bed at the time when sober country people were thinking of 
leaving it. Men get used to one hour as to another. Editors of news- 
papers, Covent-Garden market pen^e, night, cabmen aobd coflee-sellers, 
chimney-sweeps, and gentleBMa aad ladies of fashioa who frequent 
balls, are often quite lively ajt three or four o'clock of a morning, when 
ordinary mortals are snoring. We have shown in the last chapter how 
Pen was in a brisk condition of aind at this period, inclined to smoke 
his cigar at ease, and to speak freely. 

Foker and Pen walked away from Gaunt House, then, indulging in 
both the above amusexnentA : or rather Pen talked, and Foker looked as 
if he wanted to say sometkiiig. Fen was sarcastic and dandyfied whQ^ 
he had been in the company of great folks ; he could not help imitating 
some of their airs and tones, and ha\dng a most lively imagination, 
mistook himself for a pesstm of importance very easily. He rattled 
away, and attacked this person a»i that; sneered at Lady John 
TumbuU's bad French, which her ladyship will introduce into all con- 
versations in spite of the sneers of evei^body ; at Mrs. Slack Eoper's 
extraordinary costume and sham jewels ; at the old dandies and the 
young ones ;— at whom didn^t he sneer and laugh ? 

" You fire at everybody. Pen — ^you're grown awful, that you ai-e," Foker 
said. " Now, you Ve pulled about BlondeFs yellow wig, and Colchicum*s 
bla^k one, why don't yoa have a shy aA & brown one* hay ? you. know 
whose I mean.. It got into Lady Claveiing's easriaf^." 

" Under my uncle's ^t ? My uocka ia a maityt^ Wckaut, mj boy. 
My ande has been doing ezcnaeiating duties all aigkt. He likas to go 
to bed rather early. He has a dreadful! k0ad-a«he if he fukB «p amd 
touches supper. He always has the gout if he walks or stands wmk at 
a balL He baa heea sitting up, and siandiiig up, anol son^tog. He 
has gone home to the gout and the head-adsfae» and lor my sake; Shall 
I nu^a h.'o, of th& old bogr? no^ not &r Yemsm ! " 

" How do yoa ouaan that he has heett doing it h€ yoiur sake ?" Foker 
adud, looking rather alaraied. 

**Boy ! caastihou keep a secret if I impart it to thee?'' Pm cried 
out, in hil^ spirits. '^Art thoa of goad counsel? Wilt theia swear? 
Wilt thoa be mum« or wik. then peach ? Wilt thou he silent asd 
hear, or wilt thonqseak and die?" And as he spoke, fliB^iBg hhaenlf 
into aa abswd tlientrical afctitnde, the men is thaeab-ataBd in PicsadH^ 
neodered and grnmed at, the antics of tbe two yovng. amlk. 

" What tiiQ doQse aie jem ixvamg «t f" Ftian asked, loddng very 
iBiicsi afliCiated* 
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Pes, however, did not lettuurk thk agitation mucb, bat eonibkued in 
the same banterkig and excited Tein. *' Henry, fiiead of my youth," 
he said» ** and witness of my early foUies» though dnll at thj books, 
yet thou art not altogether dej^vedof sense, — nay, blush net,. Henrieo, 
thou hast a good poition of that, and of courage and kindness too, at 
the service of thy friends. Were I in a strait of poverty, I would come 
to my Foker's purse. Were I in grief, I wotdd discharge my grief upon 
his sympathising bosom — *' 
. ** Gammon, Pen — go on,'* Foker said. 

" I would, Henrieo, upon thy studs^ and upon thy cambric worked by 
the hands of beauty, to adorn the breast of valour ! Knew then, friend 
of my boyhood's days, that Arthur Pendennis, of the Upper Temple^ 
s^tudent-atrlaw, feels that he is growing lonely, and old Care is furrowing 
his temples, and Baldness is busy with bis crown. Shall we stop and 
have a drop of co^Bee at this stall, it looks very hot and nice ? Look 
how that eabman is blowing at hie saucer. No, you won't ? Aristocrat ! 
I resume my tale. I am getting <ni in life. I have got devilish little 
money. I want some. I am thinking of getting some, and setUing in 
hh. 1 'm thinking ol settling. I 'm thinking of marrying, old boy. 
I 'm thinking of becoming a moral man ; a steady port and sherry 
character: with a good reputation in my quartiery and a moderate 
establishment of two maids and a man — inith an oceasional Bieugham 
to drive out Mrs. Pendennis, and a house near the Parks for the 
aocoasmodation of the childien. Hal what sayest thou? Answer 
thy friend, thou worthy child of beer. Speak, I adjui'e tbee by all thy 
vats." 

*' But you ain't got any money, Pen," said the other, still looking 
alarmed. 

" i aiat ? NO) but ahe ave. I tell thee there is gold in store for 
me — not what you call money, nursed in tlie lap ef liuary, and cradled 
on grains, and driidung in wealth from a thouumd mash-tabs. What 
do you know about money ? What is poverty to> you, is splendour to 
the hardy son of the humble apothecary. You can't live without an 
establislmient^ and your houses ki town and country. A snug little house 
somewhere off Belgravia, a Brougham for my wife, a decent cook, and a 
fair bottle of wine for my fiienda at home sometimes ; these simple neces- 
saries suffice for me,, my Foker. " And here Pendennis began te look more 
serious. Without bantering fiirther, Pen oontinaed, '* I 've rather 
serious thoughts of settling and marrying. No man can get on in the 
world without some money at his back. You must haive a certain stake 
to begin with, before yoa can go in and play the great game. Wha 
knows that I 'm not going to try, old fellow ? Worse men than I have 
w<m at it. And as I have net got enough capital &om my fathers^ I 
must get some by my wife — ^that 'a aU.'^ 

IStif were walkoig' down Groavcnor Street, m they talked, ^ rather 
at Fe» talked, in the selfiah Mwm el haa bcart; asnd Mr. Pen must 
have been, too much occupied with his own affairs to remark the ceocerft 
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and agitation of bis neighbour, for be continued — '* We are no longer 
children, you know, you and I, Harry. Bah ! the time of our romance 
has passed away. We don*t marry for passion, but for prudence and 
for establishment. What do you take your cousin for ? Because she 
is a nice girl, and an Earls daughter, and the old folks wish it, and 
that sort of thing." 

" And you, Pendennis," asked Foker, ** you ain't very fond of the 
girl — ^you *re going to marry ? " 

Pen shrugged his shoulders. ** Comme ga" said he ; "I like her 
well enough. She *8 pretty enough ; she 's clever enough. I think 
she 11 do very welL And sbe has got money enough — that *s the great 
point. Psha ! you know who she is, don't you ? I thought you were 
sweet on her yourself one night when we dined with her mamma. It s 
little Amory.'* 

** I — I thought so," Foker said ; " and has she accepted you ? " 

" Not quite," Arthur replied, with a confident smile, which seemed 
to say, I have but to ask, and she comes to me that instant. 

" Oh, not quite," said Foker ; and he broke out with such a dreadful 
laugh, that Pen, for the first time, turned his thoughts from himself 
towards his companion, and was stmck by the other's ghastly pale face. 

*• My dear fellow, Fo ! what 's the matter ? You 're ill," Pen said, 
in a tone of real concern. 

" You think it was the champagne at Gaunt House, don't you ? It 
ain't that. Come in ; let me talk to you for a minute. 1 11 tell you 
what it is. D — it, let me tell somebody," Foker said. 

They were at Mr. Foker's door by this time, and, opening it, Harry 
walked with his friend into his apartments, which were situated in the 
back part of the house, and behind the family dining-room, where the 
elder Foker received his guests, surrounded by pictures of himself, his 
wife, his infSEmt son on a donkey, and the late Earl of Gravesend in his 
robes as a Peer. Foker and Pen passed by this chamber, now closed 
with death-like shutters, and entered into the young man's own quarters. 
Dusky streams of sunbeams were playing into that room, and lighting 
up poor Harry's gallery of dancing girls and opera nymphs with flick- 
ering illuminations. 

" Look here ! I can't help telling you. Pen," he said. " Ever since 
the night we dined there, I 'm so fond of that girl, that I think I shall 
die if I don't get her. I feel as if I should go mad sometimes. I can^t 
stand it, Pen. I couldn't bear to hear you talking about her, just now, 
about marrying her only because she 's money. Ah, Pen I that ain't the 
question in marrying. I 'd bet anything it ain't. Talking about money 
and such a girl as that, it 's — it 's — what-d'ye-callem — you know what I 
mean — ^I ain't good at talking — sacnlege, then. If she 'd have me, I 'd 
talce and sweep a crossing, that I would ! '* 

'* Poor Fo I I don't think that would tempt her," Pen said, eyeing his 
friend with a great deal of real good-nature and pity. ** She is not a girl 
for love and a cottage." 
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** She ought to be a dachess, I know that very well, and I know she 
woaldn*t take me unless I could make her a great place in the world — 
for I ain't good for anything myself much — I ain*t clever and that sort of 
thing," Foker said a&dly. * ** If I had all the diamonds that all the 
duchesses and marchionesses had on to-night, wouldn't I put *eni. in her 
lap? But what's the use of talking? I'm booked for another race. 
It *s that kills me, Pen. I can't get out of it; though I die, I can't get 
out of it And though my cousin 's a nice girl, and I like her very well, 
and that, yet I hadn't seen this one when our Governors settled that 
matter between us. And when you talked, just now, about her doing 
very well, and about her having money enough for both of you, I thought 
to myself it isn't money or mere liking a girl, that ought to be enough 
to make a fellow marry. He may marry, and find he likes somebody 
else better. All the money in the world won't make y6u happy then. 
Look at me ; I 've plenty of money, or shall have, out of the mash-tubs, 
as you call 'em. My Governor thought he 'd made it all right for me in 
settling my marriage with my cousin. I tell you it won't do ; and when 
Lady Ann has got her husband, it won't be happy for either of us, and 
she 11 have the most miserable beggar in town." 

" Poor old fellow ! " Pen said, with rather a cheap magnanimity, '* I 
wish I could help you. I had no idea of this, and that yon were so wild 
about the girl* Do you think she would have you without your money ? 
No. Do yon think your father would agree to break off your engagement 
with your cousin ? You know him very well, and that he would cast you 
off rather than do so.'* 

The unhappy Foker only groaned a reply, flinging himself prostrate 
on a sofa, face forwards, his head in his hands. 

*• As for my affiur," Pen went on — ** my dear fellow, if I had thought 
matters were so critical with you, at least I would not have pained you 
by choosing you as my confidant And my business is not serious, at 
least not as yet I have not spoken a word about it to Miss Amory. 
Very likely she would not have me if I asked her. Only I have had a 
great deal of talk about it with my uncle, who says that the match might 
be an eligible one for me. I'm ambitious and I'm poor. And it 
appears Lady Clavering will give her a good deal of money, and Sir 
Francis might be got to — ^never mind the rest. Nothing is settled, 
Harry. They are going out of town directly. I promise you I won't 
ask her before she goes. There 's no hurry : there 's time for every- 
body. But, suppose you got her, Foker. Remember what you said 
about marriages just now, and the miseiy of a man who doesn't care for 
his wife : and what sort of a wife would you have who didn't care for her 
husband ?" 

" But she would care for me," said Foker, from his sofa — ** that is, I 
think she would. Last night only, as we were dancing, she said — " 

'* What did she say?" Pen cried, starting up in great wrath. 
But he saw his own meaning more clearly than Foker, and broke off 
with a laugh—'* Well, never mind what she said, Harry. Miss Amory 
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is a ckvor gi^l, and sajfl numlMrs of civil thiiii^— to' vtm-— to m», por- 
ha{i8 — mid vhA iho dnwe kuovpo to vbon besidoo ? Nolhiag *s 86tU«d,* 
old b(^. At kMal, m^ koart woik'I brook if I doo*l got ktr. Wis her if 
yon can, and I wish 700 joj of ber. Good bye 1 Don't think about tvfaat 
I said to you. I ^ras oxcitod, and confiioadeltty thinly in tbooe hot 
rooms, and didn*t, I oiqppoee, put oaoaf^ Sokzer water into the chan^ 
pi^e. Good night ! 1 11 keep yooc counsel toow ' Mum ' is the word 
between na ; and ' let tbare be a &ir fight, and let the best man win,* as 
Peter Ciawley says." 

So aofing, Mr. Arthur Pendkennifl, giviag a very queer and lather 
dangerous look at his oompanioe, shook him by the hand, with something 
of that anrt of cofdiality whidi befitted his just repeated simile of the 
boxiBg^aatehy and which Mr. Bendigo dssf^ys when be shakes bands 
with Mr. Cannt before they fight each oth«r lor the champion's belt 
and two hundred pounds a-side. Foker returned hia friend's salute with 
an imploring look, and a piteous sqiieeze of the hand, sank back on his 
cn^ions again, and Pen, putting on hia ha&, strode &rth into the air, 
and almost orer the body of the matutinal heuaeaaaid, who was rabfaing 
the steps at the door. 

" And so he wants her too? docs he?*" thougbi Pen as he mardked 
along — and noted within himself with a £Ual keeimess of perception 
and ahnoat an inlevnal mischief,, that the reiy pains sad tortures 
which that honest heart of Foker's was suffering gare a zest andr 
an impetus to bis own pursuit of Blanche : if pursuit that might be 
called which had b^en no pursuit aa yet, but mere sport and idle 
dallying. " She said something to him, did she ? perhaps she gave him 
the feUow fibwer to this ;" and he took out of his coait and twiddled in 
his thnaab and finger a poor litde shriTeiled crumpled bud that had 
&ded and blackened with the heat and fiare of the* night — " I wonder 
to how many more she has given her artkas tokens of a£ketioai — the 
little fiirt"— and he flung his into the gutter, where the water may 
hare refreshed it, and where any amatenr of rosebuds may have 
picked it up. And then bethinking hixn that the day was quite 
bright, and that the passers-by might be ataring at his beard and 
white aeekdoth, our modeat young gentleBMua took a cab and drove 
to the Temple. 

Ah! ia this the boy that prayed at Ims mother's knee but a few yeara< 
since, and ibr whom very likely at this hour of morning she is praying ? 
Is tlw jaded and seVfish worldling ihe lad who, a short while back,, was 
Beady to fling away his worldly 1^, his hope, his ambition, his diance 
of life, for his love ? This is the man you are proud of, old Pendennis. 
Ton boost of having fimned hint : and of having reasoned him out of 
his absurd rumance and felly — and groaning in your bed over your 
pema anil riieumatisms, satisfy younelf still by thinking, that, at last, 
thai lad witt do aomeUHag to bettm himaelf in Ufa, and tbal th^ 
wiH iah« ageed plaae in the world. And ia he the only 
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one, who in his progress through this dark life goes wilfully or 
fatallj astray, whilst the natural truth and love which should illumine 
him grow dim in the poisoned air, and suffice to light him no more ? 

When Pen was gone away, poor Harry Foker got up from the sofa, 
and taking out from his waistcoat — the splendidly huttoned, the gor- 
geously emhroidered, the work of his mamma — ^a little white rosehud, he 
drew from his dressing-ease, also the maternal present, a pair of scissors, 
with which he nipped carefully the stalk of the flower, and placing it in 
a glass of water opposite his hed, he sought refuge there from care and 
hitter rememhrances. 

It is to be presumed that Miss Blanche Amory had more than one 
rose m her bcniq[uet, and why should not the kind young creature give 
o«t of her superfluity, and make as many partners as possible happy ? 



CHAPTER \m. 

MONBKIGNEUn S" AMUSE. 

J HE exertions of ih&t last njgbt at 
^ " ' Gaunt House htid proved almoat 

/ too much for Mt^or Fendenma; 

and as soon as he could move his 
weary old body with safety, he 
transported himself groaning to 
Buxton, and sought relief in the 
healing waters of that place. 
Parliament broke up. SirFnmciB 
Claveriog and family left town, 
and the aflsirs which we have 
just mentioned to the reader 
were not advanced, iu llie brief 
interval of a few days or weeks 
which have occurred bet'n'een 
this and the last chapter. The 
town was, however, emptied unoe 

The season was now come to a conclusion : Fen's neighbours, the 
lawyers, were gone upon circuit : end his more faebionable frienda bad 
taken their passports for the continent, or had fled for health or excite- 
ment to the Scotch moors. Scarce a man was to be seen in the bow- 
windows of the Clubs, or on the solitary Fall-Mall pavement. The red 
jackets had disappeared from before tbe Ftilace-gale i the tradeemen 
of St James's were abroad taking tbeir pleasure: tlie tailors had 
gnjwn moustochioB and were gone up the Bhine : the bootmakers were 
nt Ems or Baden, blushing when they met their customers at Uiose places 
of recreation, or punting beeide their creditors at the gambling tables : 
the clergymen of St James's only preached to half a coi^regation, in 
which there was not a single sinner of distinction; the bond in Ken- 
sington Oardens bad shut up their instruments of brass and trumpets 
of silver: only two or three old flies and chaises crawled by the banka 
of the Serpentine, and Clarence Bulbul, who was retained in town by 
his arduous duties as a Treasury clerk, when he took his afternoon lide 
iu Rotten Row, compared its loneliness to the vastness of the Arabian 
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desert, and himself to a Bedooia weading his way through that dusty 
solitude. Warnngton stowed away a quantity of Cavendish tobaoco in 
his carpet bag, and betook himself^ as his custom was, in the vacation 
to his brother's house in Norfolk. Pen was left alone in chambers for 
a while, for this man of feishion could not quit the metropolis when 
he chose always : and was at present detained by the affidrs of his 
newspaper, the Pall Mall Gazette, of which he acted as the editor and 
charge d*affiures during the temporary absence of the chief. Captain 
Shandon, who was with his family at the salutary watering-place of 
Boulogne sur Mer. 

Although, as we have seen, Mr. Pen had pronounced himself for 
years past to be a man perfectly blase and wearied of life, yet the truth 
is that he was an exceedingly healthy young fellow ; still, with a fine 
appetite, which he satisfied with the greatest relish and satisfaction at 
least once a-day ; and a constant desire for society, which showed him to 
be anything but misanthropical. If he could not get a good dinner he 
sate down to a bad one widi perfect contentment; if he could not pro- 
cure the company of witty or great or beautiful persons, he put up with 
any society that came to hand ; and was perfectiy satisfied in a tavern- 
parlour or on board a Greenwich steam-boat, or in a jaunt to Hampstead 
with Mr. Finucane, his colleague at the Pall Mall Gazette ; or in a visit 
to the summer theatres across the river ; or to the Royal Gardens of 
Yauxhall, where he was on terms of friendship with the great Simpson, 
and where he shook the principal comic singer or the lovely equestrian 
of the arena by the hand. And while he could watch the grimaces or 
the graces of these with a satiric humour that was not deprived of sympa- 
thy, he could look on with an eye of kindness at the lookers on too ; at 
the loystering youth bent upon enjo^^ment, and here taking it : at the 
honest parents, with their delighted childi*en laughing and clapping their 
hands at the show : at the poor outcasts, whose laughter was less innocent 
thouf^ perhaps louder, and who brought their shame and their youth 
liere, to dance and be merry till the dawn at least ; and to get bread and 
drown care. Of this sympathy with all conditions of men Arthur often 
boasted : he was pleased to possess it : and said that he hoped thus to 
the last he should retain it. As another man has an ardour for art or 
music, or natural science, Mr. Pen said that anthropology was his 
favourite pursuit ; and had his eyes always eagerly open to its infinite 
varieties and beauties: contemplating with an un&iling delight all 
specimens of it in all places to which he resorted, whether it was the 
coquetting of a wrinkled dowager in a ball-room, or a high-bred young 
beauty blushing in her prime Uiere ; whether it was a hulking guards- 
man coaxing a servant-girl in the Park — or innocent little Tommy that 
was feeding the ducks whilst the nurse listened. And indeed a man 
whose heart is pretty clean, can indulge in this pursuit with an eiyoy 
ment that never ceases, and is only perhaps the more keen because it is 
secret and has a touch of sadness in it : because he is of his mood and 
humour lonely, and apart although not alone. 
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- Tas, Pen oMd ibo fMfkg and talk ni lufl itapetaoos waj to Wanrington. 
*' I «M in lm% m fiorcely m viy jaolib, tlHvt I hava Immed trot that 
flame far enrer, I think, and if ever I many, it irill be a manutge of 
niaacm lliat I will make, mth a ^roll-bred, good-tempered, good-tookiiig 
paisen who hM a little money, and eo forth, that will cashion our 
earriage in its 0(wi%e throagh life. As lor roKumoe, it is all done ; I have 
spent that out, and am old before my time— -I *m proad of it"* 

^ Staff ! " growled the other, " you fancied you were getting bald the 
other day, asd brag^ about it as yon do about everything. But you 
began to use the bear's-grease pot directly the hairdresser told yon ; and 
are soented like a baiber ever since." 

'* You are Diogenes," the other answerod, "and yoa want every man 
to live in a tub like youiself. Violets am^ better than stale tobacco, 
yoa grizly old cynic/* But Mr. Pen was blushing whilst be made tins 
reply to his uniomantical friend, and indeed cared a great deal more 
about himself still than such a philosopher perhaps shonld hare dene. 
Indeed, oonsidertng that he was careless about the world, Mr. Pen 
ornamented his peraon with no small pains in order to make himself 
agreeable to it, and for a weary pilgrim as he was, wore very tight boots 
and bright varnish. 

It was in this dull season of the year then, of a shining Friday night 
in Autumn, that Mr. Pendennis, having completed at bis newspaper 
office a bnliiaut leading article — such as Captain Shandon himsdf 
might have wtitton, had the Captain been in good humour, and inclined 
to work, which he never would do except under compulsion — ^that Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis having written Us article, and reviewed it approv- 
ingly as it lay before him in its wet ''proof sheet at the office of tiie 
paper, bethonght him that he would cross the water, and regale himself 
with the fireworks and other amusements of Yauxhall. So he affably 
put in his pocket the order which admitted "Editor of Pall-Mall 
Oasette and friend " to Uiat pkoe of recreation, and paid with tlie coin 
of the realm a sufilcient sum to enable him to cross Waterloo Bridge. 
The walk thenoe to the Gardens was pleasant, the stars were shining 
in the skies above, looking down upon the royal property, whence 
the rockets and Roman candles had not yet ascended to outshine 
the stars. 

Before you ent^ the enchanted ground, ^vhere twenty thousand 
additional lamps are burned every night as usual, most of us have 
passed through the black and dreary passage and wickets which hide 
the splendours of Vauxhall from uninitiated men. In the walls of this 
passage are two holes strongly illuminated, in the midst of which you 
see two gentlemen at desks, i^ere they will take eitber your money as 
a private individual, or your order of admission if yon are provided with 
that passport to the Gardens. Pen wont to exhibit his ticket at the 
last-named orifice, where, however, a gentleman and two ladies were 
already in parley before him. 

The gentleman, whose hat was very much on one side, and who wore 
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& abort and sfaabbj cloak in an eicAsaiTely nnart manner, ma ciTiRg 
out in a voice vfaich Pen at once recognised — 

" Bedad, sir, if 70 doubt me honour, will j6 oUeege me hj atipping 
out of that box, and — " 

" Lor, Capting ! " cried tbe elder lady. 

" Don't bother me," said the man in tbe box. 

" And aa\ Mr. Hodgen himself, who 'b in the gyardens, to let these 
leedies pass. Don't be froighteued, me dear madam, I "m not going to 
quRrI with this gintleman, at anyreet before leedies. Will ye go, sir, 
and deeaire Ur. Hodgen, (whose ortber I keem in with, and he '■ me most 
intemate friend, and I know he 's goan to sing the ' Body Snatcher ' 
here to-noight,) with Captain Costigan's compliments, to stip out and 
let in the leedies— for meself, sir, oi Ve seen VanxhAll, and I scavrua 
any interfayrance on moi account : but for these leedies, one of them 
has never I uld think ye 'd harly take advantage of 

me miabrt t, to deproive her of her pleasure." 

" It ain' m't go about your businees," the cheek- 

taker said ; swore an oatb, and the elder lady said, 

" Lor, ow ] 

As for t} ;d up at the Csptain and said, " Never 

mind, Capi re I don't want to go at all Come 

away, nura although she did not want t<) go at all, 

her feelings overcame her, aiid she began to cry. 

" Me poor child ! " the Captain said. " Cnn ye see that, sir, snd will 
ye not let, this innocent creature in ? " 

" It ain't my bnsiness," cried the dobi-keeper, peevisbly, out of the 
illuminated box. Anil at this minute Arthur came ug, and recognising 
Costigan, said, "Don't you know me, Captain? Pendffnnis ! " And 
he took off bis bat and made a bow to the two ladies. " Me dear boy I 
Me dear friend ! " cried the Captnin, extending towards Pendennia the 
grasp of friendship ; and he rapidly expl^ned to the other what he called 
" a most unluckee conthratong." He had an order for Vanxhall, admit- 
ting two, fjrom Mr. Hodgen, then within the Qardens, and singing (as he 
did at the back-kitchen and the nobility's concerts, the " Body Snatcher," 
the " Death of Oeneral Wolfe," the " Banner of Blood," and other 
favourite melodies); and, having this order for the admiaaion of two 
persons, he thought that it would admit three, and had come accordingly 
to the Gardens with his friends. But, on his way, Captun Coali^n 
bad lost the paper of admission — it was not forthcoming at all ; and the 
leedies must go back again, to the great disappointment of one of them, 
as Pendennis saw. 

Arthur had a great deal of good-nature for everybody, and sympathised 
with tbe misfortunes of all sorts of people : how could he refiise his 
i^mpathy in such a case as this ? He had seen the innocent bee as it 
looked up to the Captain, the appealing look of the girl, the [ateous 
quiverofthe month, and the final outburst of tears. If it had been his last 
guinea in the world, be most have paid it to have given the poor liul* 
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ibiog ploftniro., Sbe tara^ tluer sad implosmg ejsdB^asn^: diroetly thej 
lighted upon a stranger, and began to wipe them witli.fa9r handkecoUef. 
Arthur looked ¥er^ himdaonie and kind as he 8tQQd> hefoxa the -women, 
mih his hat off, blushing, bowing, generous, a gentleman.. ** Who are 
they ? " he asked of himself. He: thought he had fleea; the elder lady 
before. 

'* If I can be* of any serfice to you. Captain CoBtigsn," the. young 
manaaid, *' I hope you will comnumd me; is there any difficulty about 
taking, these ladies into the gftidaoi? Will you kindly make use of my 
purse ? And: — and I have a ticket myself which will admit two — ^I hope, 
ma*aiB« you< will' permit me ? " 

The. first impnka of the Prince of Fairoaks was. to piQr £or the whole 
party, and to mdke awaj with, his newspaper order as poor Costigan had 
done vith his own ticket But his instinct, and the appearance of the 
two women told him that they would be better pleased if he did not 
give himself the airs of a grand mgneurt and he handed his purse to 
Gdstigaii«,and laughingly pulled out his ticket with one, hand, as he 
o&ced the other to the elder of the ladies — ladies was not the word-^ 
they had bonnets and shawls, and collars and ribbons* and the youngest 
showed a pretty little foot and boot under her modest grey gown, but 
his Higlmess ci Fairoaks was courteous to eveiy person who wore a 
pettiooatk whatever its texture was, and the humUer the wearer, only 
the more stately and polite in hi& demeanour. 

" Fanny* take the gentleman's arm," the elder said ; " since you will 
be so Tery kind — I Ve seen you often come in at our gat€u Bk, and go 
m to Captain Stnwg's at No. 4." 

Famiy made a little curtsey, and put her hand under Arthur'e arm. 
It had on a ehahby little gbve, but it was pretty and amail. She was 
not a child, but she was scucely a woman as yet; her tears had dried 
vp; and her cheek mantled with youthful blushes, and her eyes glistened 
i^th pkinnnro and gr^tude, as she looked up into Arthur's, kind &Ge. 

Aiihv; in a protecting way, put his other hand upon the little one 
reetu^g^ eft his arm. '* Fanny's a very pretty little name," he said, 
'* fltd m joa. know me, do you ? " 

" W« ke^ the lodge, sir, at Shepherd's Inn," Fanny said with a 
GVfitaey ; '* and I Va neT^er been at Vauxhall, sic, and Pa didn't like me 
to §9^---e]id— «iid— 0— -O — ^law, how beautiful f " She ehnnk back as 
di00{K>ke,.8t8rting with wonder and delight as she saw the Boyal Gardens 
Uass hebm her wA a hundred million of lamps, witha.^lendour such 
tm tfie finast Smj ti^ tiie fineet pantcHOiime she had' ever witnessed at 
th^ theatre, had never realised. Pen was pleased with her pleasure, 
and pnessed to^ biib rfd0.the liUie:hand which dung so kindly to him. 
*^ What weald I not ^i» for a little of this pleasure?" said the klats 

yoBDg maiii 

^ Yoor puEse, Pendenais, me dear hagr*" said liie i!aptain*s voice 
Mrnd faflu. " Wil ysieoimt it ? it !s all sngibylH-iUH-ye* thrust in old 
Jaeft CeatigBn ^ thnrtrr IBB, ya seaimadfltt). Ye'^e been me pie- 



flenr^er, Peo^^l 've knowii urn. since cboildhood^ Mbs. BqUoqsI bn^ihe 
proproietor of Fairoaks Ga«ae. and many's the ooopfliraC Ghrt tl Ve 
dtiinink there with the fij:st nobilitee.of his neetiva oounteej^Mr. Pen- 
dennis, je We been, me pceservar,. and oi' thank ye ; me daii^^A&er 
will thank ye ; — Mr. Simpson* yonr humble seryaalk.sir." 

If Pea was magniUcent in his courtasyto the ladies, ivhatwas bis 
splendouc in comparison to Captain Coetigaa'e bowing heee; and there, 
and crying biaw to the singers ?• 

A nmn^.descended like Costigan, from a long line of HibenidaQ kings, 
chieftains, and other magnates and sheti£& of the. county,, had of coiij»e 
too mudi dignity and self-respect to walk arnun'aiHuaniia (aft the 
Captain phrwed it) with a lady who occasionally swept bis room. eat»,and 
cooked hie mutton, chops. In. the course of their jonmey from. Shep^ 
herds Inn to Vauxhall Gardens, Captain Costigan had Wked by the 
side of the two ladies, in a patronising and aflBible^iwaHner peintUijg out 
to them the edifices* worthy of note, and diBcoersiog». atfconling, to his 
wont, about other cities, and conntrie^ which he had Tisited^, and the 
people of nnk and foahion with whom he had the. honour of an 
aoqnaintance. Nor could it be expected, nor, indeed, didi Mrs. Bolton 
ejcpect, that, arrived in the Royal property, and stroogly- illuminated- by 
the flare of the twenty thousand additional lamps* the CftgAaiu could 
relax from his dignity, and give an arm to a lady who wasi im, fact, 
little better than a housekeeper or charwonuuak 

But Pen, on his part, had nOiSuch scruples. Miss Fanny Bolton did not 
make his bed nor sweep hid. chambers ; and he did not choose to let gahis 
pretty little partner. As for Fanny, her colour heightened, and her 
bright eyes shone the brighter with pleasure, as she levied for protection 
on the arm of such a fine, gentleman as Mr. Pen. And she looked at 
nnmbem of other ladies in the place, and at scorse of other gentlemen 
under whose protection, ihey were walking here and there ; and she 
thought that her gentleman, was handsomer and grander looking than 
any other gent in the fdace. Of course thero were votaries of pleasure 
of all ranks there — rakish young surgeons, &st young elerka and 
commerdalists, occask)nal dandies of the Guard regiments, and the rest 
Old Lord Celchicum was there in attendance upon Mademoiselle 
Caracoline, ^o had been riding in the ring ;. and who talked her natiw 
French' ^ly loud, and used idiomatic expressions of eioseding strength 
as she walked about, leaning on the arm of his lordship. 

Colchicum was in attendance upon Mademoiselle Cacacoline* little 
Tom Tufthunt was in attendance upon Lord Cdchicnm.; and rather 
pleased, too, with his position. When Don Juan scales the wall, there's 
never a want of a Leporello to hold the ladder. Tom. Tufthunt was 
^ita happy to act ae friend to the elderly viaoooni, and ta carve« the 
fowl, and to make the salad at supper. When Pen and hie yotm^ lady 
met the Viscount*s party, that noble peer only gave Arthur a passing 
leer of reoognition as his brdsfaip's eyes* passed from Pen's face, under 
the bonnet of Pea's companioii. Bui Tom Tufthunt wagged his head 
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▼erf good-nataredly at Mr. Arthur, and said, " How are jou, old boy ? *' 
and looked extremely knowing at the god-fieitber of this history. 

" That is the great rider at Astley's; I have seen her there," Miss 
Bolton said, looking after Mademoiselle Caracoline ; *' and who is that 
old man ? is it not the gentleman in the ring ? ** 

" That is Lord Visoonnt Colchicam, Miss Fanny,** said Pen, with an 
air of protection. He meant no harm ; he was pleased to patronise the 
yoong girl, and he was not displeased that she should be so pretty, and 
that she should be hanging upon his arm, and that yonder elderly Don 
Juan should have seen her there. 

Fanny was very pretty ; her eyes were dark and brilliant ; her teeth 
were like little pearls ; her mouth was almost as red as Mademoiselle 
Caracoline's when the latter had put on her vermilion. And what 
« difference there was between the one^s voice and the other*s, between 
the girVs laugh and the woman's ! It was only very lately, indeed, that 
Fanny, when looking in the little glass over the Bows-Costigan mantel- 
piece as she was dusting it, had begun to suspect that she was a beauty 
But a year ago, she was a clumsy, gawky girl, at whom her father 
sneered, and of whom the girls at the day-school (Miss Minifer*8, 
Newcastle Street, Strand ; Miss M., the younger sister, took the leading 
business at the Norwich circuit in 183 — ; and she herself had played 
for two seasons with some credit T. R. E. O., T. R. S. W., until she fell 
down a trap-door and broke her leg) ; the girls at Fanny's school, we 
say, took no account of her, and thought her a dowdy little creature as 
long as she remained under Miss Minifer's instruction. And it was 
imremarked and almost unseen in the dark porter's lodge of Shepherd's 
firm, that this little flower bloomed into beauty. 

So this young person hung upon Mr. Pen's arm, and they paced the 
'gardens together. Empty as London was, there were still some two 
-millions of people left lingering about it, and amongst them, one or two 
of the acquaintances of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Amongst them, silent and alone, pale, with his hands in his pockets, 
and a rueful nod of the head to Arthur as they met, passed Henry 
Foker, Esq. Young Henry was trying to ease his mind by moving 
from place to place, and from excitement to excitement But he thought 
about Blanche as he sauntered in the dark walks ; he thought about 
Blanche as he looked at the devices of the lamps. He consulted the 
fortune-teller about her, and was disappointed when that gipsy told him 
l^at he was in love with a dark lady who would make him happy ; and 
•at -the concert, though Mr. Momus sang hb most stunning comic songs, 
and asked his most astonishing riddles, x>eyer did a kind smile come to 
visit Foker's lips. In fact, he never heard Mr. Momus at all. 

Pen and Miss Bolton were hard by listening to the same concert, 
find the latter remarked, and Pen laughed at, Mr. Foker's wo-begone 
£ice. 

Fanny asked what it was that made that old-looking little man so 
dismal? "I think he is crossed in love!" Pen said. " Isn^ that 
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enough to mske on; nua diamal, Faiui; ?" And he looksd down at her, 
splendidly protecting her, like Egmont at Clan in Goethe's pla/, tx 
Leicester at Amy in Scott's noTel. 

" Crosied in lore is he? poor gentleman," aaid Fanny with a ugb, 
and her eyes turned round towards him with no little kindness and 
pity — but Hany did not see the beautiful dark eyes, 

" Hov dj do, Mr. Pendennis !" — a voice broke in here — it waa that 
of a 70ung man in a large white coat with a red neckcloth, over whiob 



a dingy short collar was turned so as to exhibit a dabious neck — with a 
large pin of bullion or other metal, and an inutginative waistcoat with 
exceedingly iknciful glass buttons, and trowsers that cried with a load 
Toice, " Come look at me and see how cheap and tawdiy I am ; my 
master, what a dirty buck !" and a little stick in one pocket of his coat, 
and a lady in pink satin on the other arm — " How dy do— Foi^et me, 
I dare aay? Huztar, — CUrering." 
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" How dojoa do, Mr. Huxter/' tfae Fiince of VmvotA^miA m 
prisee^ infttitier — " I hope you are very well.** 

** Pretty bobbish, thanky.** — ^And Mr. Hnxter wagged his fa«ad. '* I 
my, Fendetiniev you Ve bees coining k uncommon stioiig sisoe we had 
the «ow nt Wapebot'»» dont yoa remember. Great anthor, hay? Go 
about with the swelk. Saw your name in the Morning Post. <! 
mippose ytm *re too >intich of a ewell to come and have a bit of supper 
with an old friend? — Charterhouse Lone to-morrow night, — some 
devilish good fellows from Bartholomew's, and some stunning gin 
punch. Here *8 my card.*' And with this Mr. Huxter released his 
hand from the pocket where his cane was, and pulling ofiP the top of his 
card case with his teeth produced thence a visiting ticket, which he 
handed to Pen. 

" You are exceedingly kind, I am sure," said Pen : ** but I regret 
that I have^an engagement which will take me out of town to-morrow 
night.*' And the Marquis of Fairoaks wondering that such a creature as 
this could have the audacity to give him a card, put Mr. Huxter*s card 
into his waistcoat pocket with a lofty courtesy. Possibly Mr. Samuel 
Huxter was not aware that there was any great social difference between 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis and himself. Mr. Huxter's father was a surgeon 
and apothecaiy at Clavering, just as Mr. Pendennis's papa had been 
a surgeon and apothecary at Bath. But the impudence of some men 
is b^ond all calculation. 

" Well, old fellow, never mind," said Mr. Huxter, who, always frank 
and familiar, was from vinous excitement even more afiEable than usual. 
" If ever jou are paesing, look up at our place, — I *m mostly at home 
Sotarda^ ; and there *8 generally a cheese in the cupboard. Ta, Ta. 
— Theve *b the bell for the fire-works ringing. Come along, Mary," And 
he ffet off running with the rest of the crowd in the direction of the 
fiise-works. 

So did Pen presently, when this agreeable youth was out of sight, 
Iwgm to run with his little companion ; Mrs. Bolton following after 
them, with Captain Costigan at her side. But the Captain was too 
nu^estic and dignified in his movements to run for friend or enemy, 
and he pursued his course with the usual jaunty swagger which distin- 
guished his steps, so that he and his companion were speedily distanced 
by Pen and Miss Fanny. 

Perhaps Arthur forgot, or perhaps he did not choose to remember, 
that the elder couple had no money in their pockets, as had been proved 
by their adventure at the entrance of the Gardens ; howbeit, Pen payed 
a ODupYe of shillings for himself and his partner, and with her hanging 
cHoflie on his arm, scaled the staircase which leads to the firework gallery. 
The Captain and mamma might have followed them if they liked, but 
Anhur and Fanny were too busy to look back. People were pushing 
and t^nenzmg there beside and behind them. One eager individual 
nufhed by Fanny, and elbowed her so, that she f(^ haxJk with a little 
cry, upon which, of course, Arthur caught her adroitly in hie arms, 
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and. jot Avpn)tBaticai, k^ hor so defended, nntB ibefmaaiUMi Uto 
star, Boid (mk their pbces. 

Poor Poker ntts Mkme en one of the bighest bencheK, liiE hcs Ula" 
minited bf tiie fire^tnnks, or in tfaeir absence bf the snon. Ajthor 



SKW him, and laughed, but did not occupy himself about hia ihend 
mnoh. He waa engaged ^tb Fanny. Hoi* she wondered I bow bappj 
she was ! how ahe cried O, 0, 0, aa the rockets srared into the air, and 
showered down in azare, and emerald, aai vermilion. As these wonders 
blazed and disappeared before her, the lilUe girl thrilled and trembled 
irith deUght at Arthur's side — ^ber hand was under his arm still, he felt 
it pressing him as she looked np delighted. 

" How beautiful thej are, sir ! " ebe oried. 

" Don't call me air, Fanny," Arthur said. 

A quick blush rushed up into tbs girl's face. " What shall I call 
you?" ahe said, in a low voice, sweM and tremulons. " What would 
yon wish me to ai^, sir ? " 

" Again, Fanny t Welt, I forgot ; it is bast so, my dear," PsBKUnnii 
said, very kindly and gently. " I may call you Fanny ? " 

" O yes ! " ahe aaid, and the little hand pmaed Us arm ooca men 
very eagerly, and the girl clung to him so that be oould feel ber heart 
beating on his shoulder. 
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" I maj call joaFaany, because yoa are a joung girl, and a good girl, 
Fannj, and I am an old gentleman. But you mustn't call me any- 
thing but sir, or Mr. Pendennis, if you like ; for we live in yeiy dififerent 
stations, Fanny ; and don't think I speak unkindly ; and — and why do 
you take your hand away, Fanny ? Are you afinid of me ? Do you 
think I would hurt you ? Not for all the world, my dear little girl. 
And — and look how beautiful the moon and stars are, and how calmly 
they shine when the rockets have gone out, and the noisy wheels have 
done hissing and blazing. When I came here to-night I did not think 
I should have had such a pretty little companion to sit by my side, and 
see these fine fireworks. You must know I live by myself, and work 
veiy hard. I write in books and newspapers, Fanny ; and I was quite 
tired out, and expected to sit alone all night ; and— don't cry, my dear, 
dear, little girl." Here Pen broke out, rapidly putting an end to the calm 
oration which he had begun to deliver ; for the sight of a woman's tears 
always put his nerves in a quiver, and he began forthwith to coax her 
and soothe her, and to utter a hundred-and-twenty little ejaculations of 
pity and sympathy, which need not be repeated here, because they 
would be absurd in print. So would a mother s talk to a child be absurd 
in print ; so would a lover's to his bride. That sweet artless poetry 
bears no translation ; and is too subtle for grammarian's clumsy defi- 
nitioDS. Tou have but the same four letters to describe the salute 
which you perform on your grandmother's forehead, and that which you 
bestow on ^e sacred cheek of your mistress ; but the same four letters 
and not one of them a labial. Do we mean to hint that Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis made any use of the monosyllable in question ? Not so 
In the first place, it was dark : the fire- works were over, and nobody 
could see him ; secondly^ he was not a man to have this kind of secret, 
and tell it ; thirdly and lastly, let the honest fellow who has kissed a 
pretty girl, say what would have been his own conduct in such a delicate 
juncture ? 

Well, the truth is, that however you may suspect him, and whatever 
you would have done under the circumstances, or Mr. Pen would 
haye liked to do, he behaved honestly, and like a man. " I will not 
play with this little girl's heart," he said within himself, "and forget 
my own or her honour. She seems to have a great deal of dangerous 
and rather contagious sensibility, and I am very glad the fire-works are 
over, and that I can take her back to her mother. Come along, Fanny ; 
mind the steps, and lean on me. Don't stumble, you heedless little 
thing ; this is the way, and there is your mamma at the door." 

And there, indeed, Mrs. Bolton was, unquiet in spirit, and grasping 
her umbrella. She seized Fanny with maternal fierceness and eager- 
ness, and uttered some rapid abuse to the girl in an under tone. The 
expression in Captain Costigan's eye — standing behind the matron and 
winking at Pendennis from under his hat — was, I am bound to say, 
indefinably humorous. 

It was 80 much so, that Pen codd not refrain from bursting into a 
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]aogk. '* Ton should have taken mj aim, Mns. Bolton," he said, ofiering 
it '* I am Yerj glad to bring Miss Fanny bock qoito safe to yon. We 
thought you would haye followed us up into the gallery. We enjoyed 
the fireworks, didn't we?" 

yes ! " said Miss Fanny, with rather a demure look. 
And the bouquet was magnificent," said Pen. *' And it is ton hours 
since I had anything to eat, ladies ; and I wish you would permit me to 
invito you to supper." 

" Dad," said Costigan, '* I *d loike a snack tu ; only I forgawt me 
purse, or I should have invoited these leedies to a collection." 

Mrs. Bolton with consideiable asperity said. She ad an eadache, 
and would much rather go ome. 

^' A lobster salad is the best thing in the world for a headache," Pen 
said gallantly, " and a glass of wine I 'm sure will do you good. Come, 
Mrs. Bolton, be kind to me and oblige me. I shan't have the heart to 
sup without you, and upon my word I have had no dinner. Give me 
your arm : give me the umbrella. Costigan, I *m sure you 11 take care 
of Miss Fanny ; and I shall think Mrs. Bolton angry with me, unless 
she will £iivour me with her society. And we will all sup quietly, and 
go back in a cab together." 

The cab, the lobster salad, the frank and good-humoured look of 
Pendennis, as he smilingly invited the worthy matron, subdued her 
suspicions and her anger. Since he tcotUd be so obliging, she thought 
she could take a little bit of lobster, and so they all marched away to a 
box ; and Costigan called for a waither with such a loud and belligerent 
voice, as caused one of those officials instantly to run to him. 

The carte was examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose 
her favourite dish ; upon which the young creature said she was fond of 
lobster, too, but also owned to a partiality for raspbeny-tart This 
delicacy was provided by Pen, and a bottle of the most fnsky champagne 
was moreover ordered for the delight of the ladies. Little Fauny 
drank this ;— -what other sweet intoxication had she not drunk in the 
course of the night ? 

When the supper, which was very brisk and gay, was over, and Captain 
Costigan and Mrs. Bolton had parteken of some of the rack punch 
that is so fragrant at Vauxhall, the bill was called and discharged by 
Pen with great generosity, — " loike a foin young English gentleman of 
th* olden toime, be Jove," Costigan enthusiastically remarked. And as, 
when they went out of the box, he stopped forward and gave Mrs. 
Bolton his arm, Fanny fell to Pen's lot, and the young people walked 
away in high good*humour together, in the wake of their seniors. 

The champagne and the rack punch, though taken in moderation by 
all persons, except perhaps poor Cos, who lurched ever so little in his 
gait, had set them in high spirits and good humour, so that Fanny 
began to skip and move her bnsk little feet in time to the band, which 
was playing waltzes and galops for the dancers. As they came up to the 
dancing, the music and Fanny's feet seemed to go quicker together^* 
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rii6 teemed to spring, as if natimilly, frtm tbe greuad, and ad if ^i» 
required -lepfesekm to keep her there. 

«* ShonldEi^t ytm like a torn ? ** eaid the Prince ef VnmmUm. " Wkafi 
fun it would be ! Mrs. Bolton, ma*am, do let metakeher onee'VDimd.'^ 
Upon which Mr. Coetigan said, "Off wid you ! ** and Mrs. Bdlton not 
refusing (indeed, she was an old war-horse, and would bffre liked, at the 
trumpet^s sound, to have entered the arena herself), Fannj*8 shawl was 
off her back in a minute, and she and Arthur were idurling round in a 
widte in the midst of a great deal of queer, hut exceedinglj joyful 
company. 

Pen had no mishap this time with little Fanny, as he had with Miss 
Blanche in old days, — at least, there was no mishap of his making.* 
The pair 1> need away with great agility and contentment, — ^first a waltz, 
then a galop, then a Avaltz again, until, in the second waltz, they were 
bumped by another couple who had joined the Terpsichorean choir. 
This was Mr. Huxter and his pink satin young friend, of Whom we have 
already had a glimpse. 

Mr. Huxter very probably had been also partaking of supper, for he 
was even more excited now than at the time when he had preriously 
claimed Pen*s acquaintance ; and, having run against Arthur and his 
partner, and nearly knocked them down, this amiable gentleman of 
course began to abuse the people whom be had injured, and broke out 
into a voUey of slang against the unoffending couple. *' Now then, 
stoopid ! Don't keep the ground if you can't dance, old Slow Coach f " 
the young surgeon roared out (using, at the same time, other expressions 
far more emphatic), and was joined in his abuse by the shrill language 
and lau^ter of his partner ; — to the interruption of the ball, the terror 
of poor little Fanny, and the immense indignation of Pen. 

Arthur was furious ; and not so angry at the quarrel as at the shame 
attending it. A battle with a fellow like that! A row in a publie 
garden, and with a porter's daughter on his arm ! What a positbn for 
Arthur Pendennis ! He drew poor little Fanny hastily away from the 
dancers to her mother, and wished that lady, and Costigan, and poor 
Fanny underground, rather than there, in his companionship, and under 
his protection. 

When Huxter commenced his attack, that free spoken young gentle- 
man had not seen who was his opponent ; and directly he was aware 
that it was Arthur whom he had insulted, he began to make apolc^ies. 
" Hold your stoopid tongue, Mary," he said to his partner. '* It 's an 
old friend and crony at home. I beg pardon, Pendennis ; wasn't aware 
it was you, old boy.** Mr. Huxter had been one of the boje of the 
(Sflvering School, who bad been present at a combat which has been 
mentioned in the early part of this story, when young Pen knocked 
down the biggest champion of the academy, and Huxter knew that it 
WHS dangerous to quarrel with Arthur. 

His apologies were as odious to the other as his abuse had been. Pen 
stopped his tipsy remonstrances by telling him to hold his tongue, and 
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deeiring bira not to use his (Pendennis's) name in that place or any other; 
and he walked out of the gardens with a litter beUnd him from the 
crowd, eyeiy one of whom he would have liked to massacre for having 
been witness to the degrading broil. He walked out of the gardens, 
quite forgetting poor little Fannj, who came trembling behind him with 
her mother and the stately Costigan. 

He was brought back to himself bj a word from the Captain, who 
touched him on the shoulder just as they were passing the inner gate. 

'* There 's no ray-admittance except ye pay again," the Captain said. 
*' Hadn*t I better go back and take the fellow your message ?" 

" Pen bunrt out laughing. '* Take him a message ! Do you think I 
would fight with-euch a fellow as that ?" he asked. 

'* No, no ! Don't, don*t ! " cried out little Fanny. " How can you be 
so wicked, Captain Costigan ? ** The Captain mattered something about 
honour, and winked knowingly at Pen, but Arthur said gallantly, *' No, 
Fanny, don-t be frightened. It was my fault to have danced in such a 
place. I beg your pardon, to have asked you to dance there." And he 
gave her his arm once more, and called a cab, and put his three friends 
into it. 

He was about to pay the driver, and to take another carriage for him- 
self, when iitUe Fanny, still alarmed, put her little hand out, and caught 
him by the coat, and implored him and besought him to come in. 

"Will nothing satisfy you," said Pen, in great good-humour, *' that I 
am not going back to fight him ? Well, I will come home with you. 
Drive to Shepherd's Inn, Cab." The cab drove to its destination. 
Arthur was immensely pleased by the girFs solicitude about him : her 
tender terrors quite made him forget his previous annoyance. 

Pen put the ladies into their lodge, having shaken hands kindly 
wN^ both of them ; and the Captain again whispered to him that he 
would see urn in the morning if he was inclined, and take bis message 
to that " scoundrel." But the Captain was in his usual condition when 
he made the proposal; and Pen was perfectly sure that neither he nor 
Mr. Huxter, when they awoke, would remember an3rthing aEbout the 
dispute. 



A VISIT OF POLITENESS. 

03TI0AN DSTer roused Fen from 
Lis slumbere; there was no hostile 
message from Mr. Huzt«r to dis- 
turb himi aud when Fen woke, 
it was with a brisker and more 
lively feeling than ordinarily at 
tends that moment in the daj of 
the tired and blati London man. 
A city man wakes up to care and con- 
sols, and the thoughts of 'Change 
and the eounting-house take posses- 
, sioD of him as soon as sleep flies 
from under his nightrcap ; a lawyer 
rouses himself with the early 
morning to think of the case that 
will take him all his day to work 
upon, and the inevitable attorney 
to whom he has promised his pa- 
pers ere nighL Which of us has 
not his anxiety instantly present 
when his eyes are opened, to it aud to the world, after hia night's sleep ? 
Kind strengthener that enables us to face the day's task with renewed 
heart! Beautiful ordinance of Providence that creates rest as it 
awards labour ! 

Mr. Pendennis'e labour, or rather his disposition, was of that sort that 
his daily occupations did not much interest him, for the excitement of 
hterary composition pretty soon subsides with the hired labourer, and 
the delight of seeing one's self in print only extends to the first two or 
three appearances in the magazine or newspaper page. F^asus put 
into harness, and obliged to run a stage evaiy day, is as prosaic as any 
other hock, and won't work without his whip or his feed of com. So, 
indeed, Mr. Artliur performed bis work at the Fall Mall Gazette, (and 
since his success as a novelist with an increased salaiy,) but without the 
least enthosiosm, doing his best or pretty nearly, and sometimes writbg 
ill and sometimes well. He was a literary hack, naturally fiist in pace, 
and brilliant in action. 

Neither did sode^, or that portion which be saw, excite or amuae him 
overmuch. In spite of his brag and boast to the contrary, he was too young 
as yet for women's society, which probably con only be hod in perfection 
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vhen a man has ceased to think about his own person, and has given up 
all designs of being a conqueror of ladies ; he was too joung to be 
admitted as an equal amongst men who had made their mark in the 
world, and of whose conversation he could scaroelj as jet expect to be 
more than a listener. And he was too old for the men of pleasure of 
his own age ; too much a man of pleasure for the men of business ; 
destined in a word to be a good deal alone. Fate awards this lot of 
solitude to many a man ; and many like it from taste as many without 
difficulty bear it. Pendennis, in realitj, suffered it very equanimously ; 
but in words, and according to his wont, grumbled over it not a little. 

** What a nice little artless creature that was," Mr. Pen thought at 
the very instant of waking after the Yauxhall affidr ; *' what a pretty 
natural manner she has ; bow much pleasanter than the minauderies of 
the young ladies in the ball-rooms " (and here he recalled to himself 
some instances, of what he could not help seeing, was the artful sim- 
plicity of Miss Blanche, and some of the stupid graces of other young 
ladies in the polite world) ; " who could have thought that such a pretty 
rose could grow in a porter's lodge, or bloom in that dismal old flower- 
pot of a Shepherd's Inn ? So she learns to sing from old Bows? If 
her singing voice is as sweet as her speaking voice, it must be pretty. 
I like those low vaiUea voices. ' What would you like me to call you ? * 
indeed. Poor little Faimjl It went to my heart to adopt the 
grand air with her, and tell her to call me, 'sir.' But we 11 have no non- 
sense of that sort — ^no Faust and Margaret business for me. That old 
Bows I So he teaches her to sing, does he ? He 's a dear old fellow, 
old Bows : a gentleman in those old clothes : a philosopher, and with a 
kind heart, too. How good he was to me in the Fotheringaj business. 
He, too, has had his griefs and his sorrows. I must cultivate old Bows. 
A man ought to see people of all sorts. I am getting tired of genteel 
societj. Besides, there 's nobody in town. Yes, 1 11 go and see Bows, 
and Oostigan too ; what a rich character ! begad, 1 11 study him, and put 
him into a book." In this way our young anthropologist talked with him 
self; and as Saturday was the holiday of the week, the "Pall Mall 
Gazette " making its appearance upon that day, and the contributors to 
that journal having no further calls upon their brains or ink-bottles, 
Mr. Pendennis determined he would take advantage of his leisure, and 
pay a visit to Shepherd's Inn — of course to see old Bows. 

The truth is, that if Arthur had been the most determined roui and 
artful Lovelace who ever set about deceiving a young girl, he could 
hardly have adopted better means for fascinating and overcoming poor 
little Fanny Bolton than those which he had employed on the previous 
night. His dandified protecting air, his conceit, generosity and good 
humour, the very sense of good and honesty which had enabled him to 
check the tremidous advances of the young creature, and not to take 
advantage of that little fluttering sensibility, — ^his faults and his virtues 
at once contributed to make her admire him ; and if we could peepi into 
Fanny*s bed, (which she shared in a cupboard, along with those two 
little sisters to whom we have seen Mr. Costigan administering ginger- 
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bread oad appLs8») we should find the poor little maid tiering upou her 
mattress* ta^ the great, disturhance of its other two oocupflots, and 
thinking over all the delights and events of that delightfid, evenl&l 
nighU and all the words* looks, and actions of Arthur, its splendid heio* 
Many novels had Fanny read^ in secret and at home* in three volitmes 
and in. mimheis. Periodical literature had not reached the height which 
it hae aUainfid subsequently, and the girla of Fanny*B generation were 
not enabled to purchase sixteen- pa^ of excitement for a penny, rich 
with histories of crime,, murder, oppressed virtue, and the heartless 
seductions of the aristocracy; buiehe had had the benefit ef the ciiou- 
lating library which, in conjunction with her school and a smaU brandy- 
ball and miUlnery buuikcss. Miss Minifer kept, — and Arthur appeared 
to her at once as the tjpe and realisation of all the hentee: of all these 
darling ^easy volumes which the young girl had devoured. Mr. Pen, 
we have seen, was rather a dandy about akirts and haberdashery in 
general. Fanny had looked with delight at the fineness of his linen, 
at the brilliancy of his shirt studd* at his elegant cambrie pocket-hand- 
kerchief and white gloves, and at the jetty brightiiessrof his charming 
boots; The Prince had appeared and ^bjugated .the poor UttHe hand- 
maid. His image traversed constantly hes restless lumbers; the tone 
of his voiee, the blue light <tf his eyciBi the generous look, half love half- 
pity, — the manly protecting smile, the franks winmng lauighter, — all 
these were repeated in the gid's Ibnd memoiy. She &U still his arm 
enciroling her, and aaw him smiling so grand as he^ filled up that d^- 
clous glass of champagne. AiuL then she thought of .the girlsj her 
friends, who used to meer at b^ — of Emma Baker, who was so proud, 
forsooth, beaause she was engaged to a cheeeemonger, in a white apnsn, 
near Clare Market; and of Betsy Bedg^m, who niade: such a to^do 
about her young mani — an attorpey'e c)prl4 indeed, thajt weni about with 
a bag ! 

So that* at about t^vo o'clock in the afternoon: — the Bolton family 
having- eouclnded their dinner, (and Hr. B., who bestdeSi his place of 
porter of the Inn, was in the employ of Messra. Teeeater, the eminent 
undertakers' of the Strand, being absent in the country with the Geuntess 
of Estriehfs hearsei)iwhen a gentleman in a whitsiiatand white tJKtvnserB 
made his appearance; under the Inn arehway, and stopped at the porters 
wicket, Fanny was net in the least auppmed, only delighted, only 
happy, and blushing beyond all measure. She knew it could be no 
othes than- He. She knew He 'd come. There he was ;, there was His 
Boyal Highness beaming upon her from the gatSi She called to her 
mother, who was busy in the i9per apartment, ^ Maonna, mamma," 
and ran to the wicket at once, and opened it, pushmg aside the other 
childien. How ehe blushed as she gave her hand to him^!: How afibhly 
he toA eff his white hat as he came in ; the children staring up at him ! 
He asked Mrs. Bolton if she. had slept well« after the fiuigues of the 
nighty and hi^ed she had ne headache ; and he saidi that as he was 
geiog ^»t mj^ he eeuldi not pass tbe door without asMitg news rf his 
little paetoer. 
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Hnr. Bolton was perhaps rather shy and suspicious akenjb tiiese 
admnces'; but Mr. Fen's good humour was inexhaustible, he could not 
see that he was unwelcome. He looked about the premises for a seat* 
and none being disengaged, &r a dish-cover was on one, a work-box on 
the other, and so forth, be took one of the childrenls chairs, and perched 
himself upon that uncomfortable eminence. At this, the children began 
laughing, the child Fanny louder than all — at least, she was more 
amused than any of them, and amazed at his Royal Higlmess's conde- 
scension. He to sit down in that chair — that little child s chair! — 
Many and many a time after, she regarded it : hayn*t we almoat all, such 
furniture in our rooms, that our fancy peoples with dear figures^ that our 
memory Ells with sweet smiling faces, which may nexer look on uSimore ? 

So Pen sate down and talked away with great volubility, to. Mxb. 
Bolton. He asked about the undertaking bosiness, and how many 
mutes went down with Lady Estrich.*s remains; and about the Inn, and 
who lived there. He seemed verj much interested about Mr. G^mpioii*8 
cab and hone, and had met that gentleman in society. He thought be 
should like shares in the Pol wheedle and Pontydiddlum;. did Mrs; 
Bolton do for those chambers ? Were th^re any chambeoi^ to let in 
the Inn ? It was better than the Temple : he should like to come to 
live in Shepherd's Inn. As for Captain Strong, and — Colonel Altamont 
— ^was his name ? he was deeply interested in them too. The Captain 
was an old friend at home. He had dined with him at chambers here, 
be£}re the Colonel came, to live with him. What sort of man was the 
Colonel ? Wasn't, he. a s1x>nt man, with a large quantil^, of jewellery, 
and a wig and large black whiskers — very black (here Pea was immensely 
waggish, and caused hysteric giggles ci delight from the ladies) — ^very 
black indeed; in fact, bhie black; that is to say, a rich greenish 
purple? That was the man; he had met him, too, at Sir Fr. . . 
in Society. 

" 0, we know," said the ladies, " Sir F. is Sir F. Clavering : 

he *s often here : two or three times a week with the Captain. My 
little boy has been out for bill stamps &r him. Oh I^ 1 I beg pardon, 
Ijsbonldn't have mentioned no secrets^!' Mrs. Bcriton blurted ou^ being 
talked perfectly into good nature by this. time. *' Bat we know you to 
be a gentleman, Mr. Pendennis, for I 'm sure you have shown that you 
can beai^ as such. Hasn't Mr. Pendennis, Fanny ? " 

Fanny loved her mother for that speech. She cast up her dark eyes 
to the low ceiling and said, " 0, that he has, I'm sure. Ma,*' with a voice 
full of feeling. 

Pen was rather curious about the bill stamps, andooneeniing the trans- 
actions in Strong's chambers. And he askedt when Altamont came and 
joined the Chevalier, whether he too sent out for bill atajoapSi who he 
was, whether he aaw many people, aad so forth. These questions, put 
with qpnsiderahle adroitness by Pen, who was intesasted about; Sir 
Francis Clavenng's doiogp from private moiivee of his own, .were 
artlessly answered by Mrs. Bolton, and to the utmost of her knowledge 
and ability, which, in truth, were not very great. 
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These questions answered, and Pen being at a loss for more, luckilj 
recollected his privilege as a member of the Press, and asked the ladies 
whether they would like any orders for the plaj ? The plaj was their 
delight, as it is almost always the delight of every theatrical person. 
When Bolton was away professionally (it appeared that of late the 
porter of Shepherd's Inn had taken a serious turn, drank a good deal, 
and otherwise made himself unpleasant to the ladies of his family), they 
would like of all things to slip out and go to the theatre — little Barney, 
their son, keeping the lodge ; and Mr. Pendennis's most generous and 
most genteel compliment of orders was received with boundless gratitude 
by both mother and daughter. 

Fanny clapped her hands with pleasure : her face beamed with it. 
She looked and nodded, and laughed at her mamma, who nodded and 
laughed in her turn. Mrs. Bolton was not superannuated for pleasure 
yet^ or by any means too old for admiration, she thought. And very 
likely Mr. Pendennis, in his conversation with her, had insinuated some 
compliments, or shaped his talk so as to please her. At firat, against 
Pen, and suspicious of him, she was his partisan now, and almost as 
enthusiastic about him as her daughter. When two women get together 
to like a man, they help each other on — each pushes the other forward 
— and the second, out of sheer sympathy, becomes as eager as the prin- 
cipal : — at least, so it is said by philosophers who have examined this 
science. 

So the offer of the play-tickets, and other pleasantries, put all parties 
into perfect good-humour, except for one brief moment, when one of the 
younger children, hearing the name of *^ Astley*s ** pronounced, came 
forward and stated that she should like very much to go, too ; on which, 
Fanny said, " Don*t bother ! " rather sharply ; and Mamma said, ** Git- 
long, Betsy- Jane, do now, and play in the court :** so that the two little 
ones, namely, Betsy-Jane and Ameliar-Ann, went away in their little 
innocent pinafores, and disported in the court-yard on the smooth gravel, 
round about the statue of Shepherd the Great. 

And here, as they were playing, they very possibly communicated 
with an old friend of theirs and dweller in the Inn ; for while Pen was 
making himself agreeable to the ladies at the Lodge, who were laughing 
delighted at his sallies, an old gentleman pa.ssed under the archway from 
the Inn-square, and came and looked in at the door of the Lodge. 

He made a very blank and rueful face when he saw Mr. Arthur seated 
upon a table, like Macheath in the play, in easy discourse vnth Mre. 
Bolton and her daughter. 

'*WhatI Mr. Bows? How d'you do. Bows?'' cried out Pen, in a 
cheery, loud voice. " I was coming to see you, and was asking your 
address of these ladies." 

" You were coming to see me, were you, sir ? ** Bows said, and came 
in with a sad face, and shook hands with Arthur. " Plague on that old 
man I " somebody thought in the room : and so, perhaps, some one else 
besides her. 
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UB bund -Pn nid 
"Stow d'ye do, Mr. 
So«V,"iii;a londebasi; 
Toiee on porceiring 
thst nntlomuii uid 
■dated him in a 
dwhing off-haiid ' man- 
ner, jet jou eould hare 
seen a blush [q»n 
ArUiur.a iaee,(aasirered 
by.Fanny, whoee cheek 
abei^tiiaj threw ont 
' a-eimilar fluttering red 
Bigml) ; and after Bom 
and Aitbor had shaken 
hands, and the fbnner 
bad iionicBUy aixeptad 
the others lueeition 
that be iwe aboat to 
pay Mr. Cosdgui'B 
diambsis a vieit, diere 
ma a (^my and 
»th«r gijull7 silence 
in the company, which Pen presently tried to diapel by making a great 
nttling and noiae. The silence of coune departed at Mr. Arthur'a 
noin, bnt the gloom remained and deepened, as the darhneas does 
in a TBnlt if yon light op a single taper in it. Pendennis tried to 
describe, in a jocular manner, the transactions of the night previous, 
and attempted to give an imitation of Coati^n vainly eiqiostulating 
with the check-taker at Vauxhall. It naa not a good imitation. What 
stranger can imitate tint perfection? Nobody laughed. Mrs. Bolton 
did not in the least noderstand what part Mr. Pendennis was psrfonn- 
ing, and whather it was the cheok-taker or theOaptsin he^was tailing 
ofL Fanoy wore an alarmed bca, and triad a timid giggle; old Mr. 
BowB:la)ksd ae glum as whan be Mdled in the onhaatm, or ^^yed a 
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difficult piece upon the old piano at tlie Back-Kitcben. Pen felt that 
his Btory was a failure ; his voice sank and dwindled away dismally at 
the end of it — ^flickered, and went out ; and it was all dark again. You 
could hear the ticket-porter, who lolls about Shepherd's Inn, as he 
passed on the flags under the archway : the clink of his boot-heels was 
noted by everybody. 

" You were coming to see me, sir," Mr. Bows said. " Won*t you have 
the kindness to walk up to my chambers with me ? You do them a 
great honour, I am sore. They are rather high up ; but — " 

" ! I live in a garret myself, and Shepherd's Inn is twice as 
cheerful as Lamb Court," Mr. Pendennis broke in. 

'* I knew that you had third floor apartments," Mr. Bows said ; 
'' and • was going to say — you will please not take my remark as dis- 
courteous — -that the air up three pair of stairs is wholesomer for 
gentlemen, than the air of a porter's lodge." 

" Sir ! " said Pen, whose candle flamed up again in his wrath, and 
who was disposed to be as quarrelsome as men are when they are in 
the wrong. " Will you permit me to choose my society without — " 

'* You were so polite as to say that you were about to honour my 
umble domicile with a visit," Mr. Bows said, with his sad voice. " Shall 
I show you the way ? Mr. Pendennis and I are old friends, Mrs. 
Bolton — very old acquaintances ; and at the earliest dawn of his life 
we crossed each other." 

The old man pointed towards the door with a trembling finger, and 
a hat in the other hand, and in an attitude slightly theatrical ; so were 
his words when he spoke somewhat artificial, and chosen from the 
vocabulary which he had heard all his life from the painted lips of the 
orators before the stage-lamps. But he was not acting or masquerading, 
as Pen knew very well, though he was disposed .to pooh-pooh the old 
fellow's melo-dramatic airs. " Come along, sir," he said, " as you are 
BO very pressing. Mrs. Bolton, I wish you a good day. Good-bye, 
Miss Fanny; I shall always think of our night at Yauxhall with 
pleasure ; and be sure I will remember the theatre-tickets." And he 
took her hand, pressed it, was pressed by it, and was gone. 

'* What a nice young man, to be sure !" cried Mrs. Bolton. 

"D'you think so, ma?" said Fanny. 

" I was a-thinkin who he was like. When I was at the Wells with 
Mrs. Serle," Mrs. Bolton continued, looking through the window curtain 
after Pen, as he went up the court with Bows ; '* there was a young 
gentleman from the city, that used to come in a tilbry, in a white at, 
the very image of him, ony his whiskers was black, and Mr. P.'s 
is red." 

" Law, ma I they are a most beautitul hawbum," Fanny said. 

*' He used to come for Emly Budd, who danced Columbine in ' Arley- 
kin Ompipe, or the Battle of Navanno,' when Miss De la Bosky was 
took ill — a pretty dancer, and a fine stage figure of a woman — ^and he 
was a great sugar-baker in the city, with a country ouse at Omerton ; 
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and he used to drive her in the tilbry down Goswell Street Bead ; and 
one day thej drove and was married at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Smithfield, where thej ad their bands read quite private ; and she now 
keeps her carriage, and I sor her name in the paper as patroness of the 
Manshing-House Ball for the Washywomen's Asylum* And look at 
Lady Mirabel — Capting Costigan*s daughter — she was profeshnl, as all 
veiy well know." Thus, and more to this purpose, Mrs. Bolton spoke, 
now peeping through the window-curtain, now cleaning the mugs and 
plates, and consigning them to their place in the comer cupboard ; and 
finishing her speech as she and Fanny shook out and folded up the 
dinne^cloth between them, and restored it to its drawer in the table. 

Although Oostigan had once before been made pretty accurately to 
understand what Pen's pecuniary means and expectations were, I sup- 
pose Cos had forgotten the information acquired at Chatteris years ago, 
or had been induced by his natural enthusiasm to exaggerate his friend's 
income. He had described Fairoaks Park in the most glowing terms to 
Mrs. Bolton, on the preceding evening, as he was walking about with 
her during Pen's little escapade with Fanny, had dilated upon the 
enormous wealth of Pen's &mous uncle, the Major, and shown an 
intimate acquaintance with Arthur's funded and landed property. Very 
likely Mrs. Bolton, in her wisdom, had speculated upon these matters 
during the night ; and had had visions of Fanny driving in her carriage, 
like Mrs. Bolton's old comrade, the dancer of Sadler's Wells. 

In the last operation of table-cloth folding, these two foolish women, 
of necessity, came close together ; and as Fanny took the cloth and gave 
it the last fold, her mother put her finger under the young girl's chin, 
and kissed her. Again the red signal flew out, and fluttered on Fanny's 
cheek. What did it mean? It was not alarm this time. It was 
pleasure which caused the poor little Fanny to blush so. Poor little 
Fanny ! What ? is love sin ; that it is so pleasant at the beginning, and 
so bitter at the end? 

After the embrace, Mrs. Bolton thought proper to say that she was 
a-goin out upon business^ and that Fanny must keep the lodge ; which 
Fanny, after a very faint objection indeed, consented to do. So Mrs. 
Bolton took her bonnet and market-basket, and departed; and tlie 
instant she was gone, Fanny went and sate by the window which com- 
manded Bows's door, and never once took her eyes away from that 
quarter of Shepherd's Inn. 

Betsy-Jane and Ameliar-Ann were buzzing in one comer of the place, 
and making believe to read out of a picture-book, which one of them 
held topsy-turvy. It was a grave and dreadful tract, of Mr. Bolton's 
collection. Fanny did not hear her sisters prattling over it She 
noticed nothing but Bows's door. 

At last she gave a little shake, and her eyes lighted up. He had 
come out. He would pass the door again. But her poor little coun- 
tenance fell in an instant more. Pendennis, indeed, came out ; but 
Bows followed after him. They passed under the archway together. 

h2 
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He only^took tiff * his iist, «Bd ']i0if«d.as ke tooTwd m. JSb didmot atop 
to speak. 

Infthne or<lirar imiiitte8--tFflmiy dM:iidt 'te^ faotr ileqg, but she 
looked faximBlj at rhim^wfasn :he<0Mne into 'tke .haig^^BomatetMxauii 
alone, and ^en teied^ into tke fwrtsr s troam, 

'* Where >^ yeur *Ma, dear? '* he^saidrtD 'Fann^. 

"I d»n*t know;* Fannj^saad, fvith 'an angry tosB. "I doil£t ,'f oOow 
^Ma*s atops whererer Ae^jees, il ^nxppeae, Mr. «Bdiib." 

*' Am 1 toy' nwter*8 beeper? ** Bo«bb «aid, vfrith rhis joaoal lariaaahtHy 
•hiltemeas. " Gome.heie, Betay-^liane.aBd ianetiA-Amt; I ^ne Ui e ^jkL a 
cakefivr^tke one ivfaoeanrsad her ktteiBthest^'jasd.ii eake lBr)tfae.atfaflr 
irho oanread them the iiext:be6t.** 

When ^e Tmmg ikdies thad nndergese itbe «mfanimat.ion tiinuig^ 
vffaioh »BowB put them, ^tfaay -mtam -naMorded with their ^gi ngcrl wBMd 
medab, end iwnt eff to ^diecoss tiiem lin ithe <soiitt. MaamiliiLB 
Fanny took ^eut some weids, andipretendfid to ibosy.^enilf ^th>it, hor 
mind being in great excitement and ranger, as 'sJie iplied hermeedk. 
BoTici sateao that he. could eommand die entaanee 'from the kdgetto.tfae 
street, £nt the penon Yvhom, perhaps, he expected to aee,me¥ er m a cfce 
his appearance again. And Mm. Bolton came in from maripat, and 
found Mr. Bows in ^koe of the person wliom ^e had wq^otad t04Me. 
The reader perhaps can gaeas what was hie name^ 

The interfiew between Bows and lus guest, .whan thme'tiroitHannted 
to the apartment eceopied by the fbrmer'incomnumarikh''the>icleaoendant 
of the Milesian 'kings, was ^not 'particakrlyaatisfitttaiyrto either ^party. 
Pen was aulJ^. If Bows had anything on his mtttd,.fae did ant oareio 
deli^r himself of Ins tlnoaghts in the preeenoe of'Oiqstain CSoatigan, vdio 
remained in the apartment during the whole of Pen*s wxsit ; hsnng 
quitted his bed-chanlber, indeed, but a Yei^rfeiw minutes foefiofre liie 
arrimi of that gentleman. We bare witnessed the deshahilie of Mbqqt 
Pendennis : will any man wish to be valetrde-chambre to oorathar hero, 
Costigan? It would -seem that tlie Captain, beHsre ^iasniBg fioom.his 
bed-room, scented himself with otto of whi^. A .ridi odcmr of .diat 
delicious perfume breathed from out him, sa he iheld out the gnap of 
cordiality to his visitor. The band winch perfimned that .gmsp alfeadk 
wofully : ft was a wonder how it ceuld hold liie razor .with twhieh Hbs 
poor gentleman daily operated on his chin. 

Bows*8 room was as neat, on the other hand, as his oomnidd*a was dis- 
orderly. His humble waidrobe hang behind a curtain. His bodss and 
manuaoript music were trimly arranged upon shelves. Alitfaegraphed 
portrait of Miss Fotheringay, as Mrs. Haller, with the actress's sprawl- 
ing signature at the comer, hung faithfully over the old gentleman'^ 
bed. Lady Mirabel wrote much better than Miss Fatheringay had been 
able to do. Her Ladyship had laboured assiduously to acquire the art of 
penmanship since *her marriage ; and, in a common notetif imitation or 
acceptance, acquitted herself very genteelly. Bows loved die<old :)iand- 
wiiting best, though; the 'fiiir -artist's earlier manner. He-had bat one 
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qpmioMitol ^ae neir style, cknote inref^lj to aaoBg conqwed and-dedi* 
cotod'tfr Lady" Miiabel^by bwrmoBt homUe flervimfc Bobert Boiv»; and 
xAMk- domun mt was tsowiued- in fais desk* amongBt his other stote 
papers. He was teaching Fanny Bolton now to sing and to write(» as he 
had taught Emily in fenner da(jrB. It war the nature of the^man to 
aAtapch himself to. sometfamg. When BsKily was torn from him he took 
a snbatitute : aa:a man look» oat for a onitdi when he loeeer a< ]eg» or 
lashes hhnaelf to a rait when, he has* sufiferod ahip^nreek* Latode had 
ghon fairvhetvt t» a womao, no deobt, hefero.he grew to be so fondof a 
m ea stt in. the BasliUe. Theea ate peoifde whe in- their yoath hure fait 
and inspirecb an heroie paaaiea, andtend- by> beiBg happy in thacanssee; 
or agitirted by the illnese of a poodle. But it was hard^i^n Bohb^ and 
gmtnig.to hia feelings aa a man and^asantimentaliBt, that ha shooklfod 
PemagBinc^tt fai^tra^^and in puisait of Vthia little ffanny. 

MeaviMleY GostigBa had not the least, idea but that his oomfsny 
was perfeody welcome to Messrs. Bendennis and Bews, and tbat^ the 
-visit of the formenwas intended for Inmseif. He. expressed himsnlf 
greatly pleased mtfa that maihof poloif^itoeBS, and promised, in his 
own mind, that he would repay that obligation at least; whidh waa^not 
the oidy dM which the C!i4>tain owed in life; by sereval visits tabos 
ymmg Meod. He ent^tained him affahiy with news of the day, or 
lathar of ten. days previews; for Ben^ in his qoality of Journalist, 
rsoaeahered^to hare seensone of the Oaptain*s opinions in the Sporting 
and. TiiaeArical Newiq>apsr, which was CoetigBn's oraele. He stated- 
tfaati Sir Charles and Lady Mirabel were gme to Bsd;en<Baden, and 
were^ most pressing in their inritations. that he should joia them 
there. Pen replied with great gravity, that. he had heard that Baden 
was very pleasant, and the Grand Duke exceedingly hospitable to 
English. Costigan answered, that the laws of hospitalitee bekeam a 
Grand Juke ; that he sariously would think about visiting him ; and 
made some remarks upon the splendid festivities at Dublin Castle, when 
his Excellency the Earl of Portansherry held the Viceraygal Coort there, 
and of which he Costigan had been a humble but pleased spectator. 
And Pen — as he heard these oft-told well-remembered legends — 
recollected the time when he had given a sort of credence to them, and 
had a certain respect for the Captain. Emily and first love, and the 
little room at Chatteris ; and the kind talk with Bows on the bridge 
came back to him. He felt quite kindly disposed towards his two old 
friends ; and cordially shook the hands of both of them when he rose to 
go away. 

He had quite forgotten about little Fanny Bolton whilst the Captain 
was talking, and Pen himself was absorbed in other selfish meditations. 
He only remembered her again as Bows came hobbling down the stairs 
after him, bent evidently upon following him out of Shepherd's Inn. 

Mr. Bows's precaution was not a lucky one. The wrath of Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis rose at the poor old fellow's feeble persecution. Confound 
him, what does he mean by dogging me ? tbouglit Pen. And he burst 



out laughing when he was in the Strand and by himself, as he thought 
of the elder*8 stratagem. It was not an honest laugh, Arthur Pendennis. 
Perhaps the thought struck Arthur himself, and he blushed at his own 
sense of humour. 

He went off to endeavour to banish the thoughts which oocupieiil 
him, whatever those thoughts might be, and tried various places 
of amusement with but indifferent success. He struggled up the 
highest stairs of the Panorama ; but when he had arrived, panting, at 
the height of the eminence. Care bad come up with him, and was bear- 
ing him company. He went to the Club, and wrote a long letter home, 
exceedingly witty and sarcastic, and in whieh, if he did not say a single 
word about Vauxhall and Fanny Bolton, it was because he thought that 
subject, however interesting to himself, would not be vary interesting 
to his mother and Laura. Nor could the novels or the library table 
fix his attention, nor the grave and respectable Jawkins (the only man 
in town), who wished to engage him in conversation ; nor any of the 
amusements which he tried, after flying from Jawkins. He passed a 
Comic Theatre on his way home, and saw *' Stunning Farce," " Boars 
of Laughter," " Good Old English Fun and Frolic," placarded in 
vermilion letters on the gate. He went into the pit, and saw the 
lovely Mrs. Leary, as usual, in a man's attire ; and that eminent buffo 
actor, Tom Horseman, dressed as a woman. Horseman's travestie 
seemed to him a horrid and hideous degradation ; Mrs. Leary 's glances 
and ankles had not the least effect. He laughed again, and bitterly, to 
himself, as he thought of the effect which she had produced upon him, 
on the first night of his arrival in London, a short time — what a long 
long time ago. 



CHAPTER XI. 

K on 5KAR THE TEUPLE OABDEH. 

ASHION baa long de- 
aerted tJie green and 
pretty Temple Garden, 
in which Shakeapeare 
makea York and Lancas- 
ter to pluck the innocent 
white and red rosea 
which became the badges 
of their bloody wars -, and 
the learned and pleasant 
■ writer of the Handbook 
of London tells as that 
" the Gommoneat and 
hardiest kind of rose haa 
long ceaeed to pnt forth 
a bud " in that smoky air. 
Not many of the present 
occupiers of the build- 
ings round about the 
quarter know or care, 
very likely, whether or 
not roses grow there, or pass the old gate, except on their way to cham- 
bers. The attomies' clerks don't carry flowers in their bags, or posies 
under their arms, as they mn to the counsel's chambers — the few 
lawyers who take constitutional walks think very little about York and 
Lancaster, especially since the railroad business is over. Only anti- 
quarians and literary amateurs care to look at the gardens with much 
interest, and fancy good Sir Roger de Coverley and Mr. Spectator with 
his short face pacing up and down the road ; or dear Olirer Goldsmith 
in the summer-house, perhaps meditating about the next "Citizen of 
the World," or the new suit that Mr. FUby, the tailor, is fashioning for 
him,, or the dunning letter that Mr. Newbery haa sent Treading heavily 
pn the gravel, and rolling majeetically along in a snuff-coloured suit, 
and a wig that sadly wants the barber's powder and irons, one sees the 
Great Doctor step up to him, (his Scotch lackey following at the lexico- 
grapher'e heeta, a little the woise for Fort wine that they have been 
taking at the Mitre,) and Mr. Johnson asks Mr. Goldsioith to come home 
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and take a dieh of tea witli Miss Williams. Kind faith of Fancy ! Sir 
Roger and Mr. Spectator are as real to us now as the two doctors and 
the boozy and faithful Scotchman. The poetical figures live in our 
memory just as much as the real personages, — ^and as Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis was of a romantic and literary turn, by no means addicted to the 
legal pursuits common in the neighbourhood of the place, we may presume 
that he was cherishing some such poetical reflections as these, when, upon 
the evening after the events recorded in the last chapter, the young gentle- 
man chose the Temple Gardens as a place for exercise and meditation. 

On the Sunday evening the Temple is commonly calm. The chambers 
ore for the most part vacant : llie great lawyers are giving grand 
dinner -parties* at their houses in the Belgravian or Tyburnian districts ; 
the agreeabAe^ young barristers are' absent, attending those parties, and 
paying their respeote to Mr. Kewsy's excellent claret, or Mr. Justice 
Efmine'^ aecoviplished daughters : the uninviledb are partaking of the 
eooDonuo joint, and the modest half-pintcl wine at the Club, entertain- 
ing themaelves, and the rest of the company in the Club-room, with 
Cicoait jokes and points of wit and lam 'Sijibodj iain chambers at all, 
except poor Mr. Qookle, who is ill, andlwhess laana^ress i» nuiking him 
gmel ; or Mr. Toodle, who is an amtttecnr.* of • tHe flute, and ^om you 
may hear piping solitary from his oikmb^B-iii the secoad- floor; or 
young Tiger, the student, from whose^opeD wkidowa comes a great gush 
of cigar smoke, and at whose door are a qmo^kf^o^ dishes and- covers, 
bearing the insignift of Dicks' or the Cook. Biitistop ! Whither does 
Fancy lead us? It is vacation time; and with the exception of 
Pendennis, nobody is in Chambers at all. 

Perhaps it was solitude, then, wfaishj drove Pen into the garden ; 
for although he had never before passed tli»>gate, and had looked 
rather carelessly at the pretty flower-beds, and the groups of pleased 
cttizeins saontering over the trim lawn and the broad gpavel-walks 
by the river, onr this evening it happened, as we have said, that the 
young gentleman, who bad dined alone at a tavern in the neighbourhood' 
of the Temple; took a fam^, as be was retoming hocoe to hisohambeniv 
to take ar little walk in the gardens, andeogoythe fresh ervening air, and- 
the ei§^ of the sbnoing Thames. After walking for a bnef ^oee, and 
looking at the many paasefnl and happy greaps* itHmd: about faim« her 
grew tired of the exerdso, and betod£> himself' to one- ol the sommer' 
houses which flank either end of the nuun walk» and there msdeetly 
seated himself. What were his cogitatiens? The enpening^was delight* 
folly Inright and calm ; the sky was doudless ; the. diiimieys on the^ 
opposito bank were not smokb^; the wharfs and- waiebenses- looked 
rosy in the sunshine, and as clear as if they, too, had washed for tfaa 
holiday. The steamers rushed rafndly up aiid down the stream, ladeiL 
with holiday passengers. The bells of the muliitadinoas dty oborches 
were ringing to evening prayers^ — such peacelul SftUbatbeveimig»a8tlii» 
Pen may have remecnlMed in his early, days, as he paeed> with has am 
round h^ moth^W'WUSt; on the terraee before tb» lawn at home. Tber 
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SOD was It^itiiig up 1i>& little Brawl, too, as well as tfao broad' Thames, 
and sinking downwards migesticallj behind the ClamenDg elms/ and die- 
tower, of the familiar villain chmch. Was it thoQi^ts of these, or the 
Boiiast nasrelyv that cansed tbe Uiish in the young maniB faee? He 
baat time oa the'b0iioh,.to the dioraB of> the Mis wiihe«t; fiiokedr the 
dost off his shining basts with Imrpocket-haiidkerchisf, andistartbg np, 
stamped, with' his feot audi said^ *' No, by Jove» I 'U go heme." And' 
with this resslotion^ wfaieh indioacted; that some straggle as to the pro* 
pnety> of. renwnning yAum- be wbs» or of qoittiDg* the gardso, had been 
gsmg ott in his mind^ be stepped ovt of the sammer-hoiiBeL 

He nearly knocked down two little children, who did not indeed reach 
mach higher than his knee, and were trotting along the gravel-walk, 
with their long blue shadows slanting towards the east 

One cried out ** Oh ! " the other began to laugh ; and with a knowing 
nttle infantine chuckle, said, " Missa Pen-dennis ! " And Arthur, looking 
down, saw his two little friends of the daj before, Mesdemoiselles 
Ameliar-Ann and Betsy-Jane. He blushed move than ever at seeing 
them, and seizing the one whom he had nearly ijqpset, jumped her up 
into the air, and kissed her : at which saddentaasanltAmeliar-Ann began 
to cry in great alarm. 

This cry brought up instantly two ladies in clean collars and new 
ribbons, and grand shaKdSr namely: Mrs: Biitoit in. a rich scarlet 
Caledonian Cashmere^ asd'&ibUhDk siilKdiBss, .and Miss F. Bolton with 
a yellow scaxf and a' ssieett sprigged mnslin, and apaxasol — quite the 
lady. Fanny did nolcsay oner sing^ werdi:: though herreyes flashed a 
welcome, and shone at^ bright — as brigfatras- ttiei^ most titoasing windows 
in Piqier Bnildings. Bst MrB8.Bskoa^.after^ admeinshfing Betsy^Jane, 
said, " LoRaiii>— how vergyodd that we should raes6 j^m^ year ? I ope 
you av^^DSDcresllhiwelU.sir. — ^Ain't it odd, Family^ tbMkt'viB should meet 
Mr. BMhimift-?*" What do yon mean by ani gg w iiig^ . Meedames ? 
When yffmig GrasoB has been staying at a countcyyiisass, have you 
never, li^yan^'mgnlar coincidence, been walkang wkhiyoar Fanny in 
the sbnUmmm?? Have you. and your Fanny neveci Happened to be 
li8tenin^!teot&»>hhiid of the Hea\ies at Brighton, wbaaiywiini^^De Boots 
and CapteiniBadinoire cams clinking; down the Bisci?'^ Hase you and 
your dartingyBranaea- never chanced to be visiting oldd widows Wheezy at 
the cottagp^OBitliar cooouiMm, when the young curate Uas^iepped in with 
a tract* aflUqqjfteditO -the riienmatism ? Do you supppae that, if singular 
coincidenfleBrtOQCvirsi the Hall, they don't also bapfiMiiai.the Lodge ? 

It wosK oi annetdeoee, no doubt : that was^allj Bctlie course of the 
conversation on theday previoas^Mr. B^mdtonia Undi merely said, in 
the simplest way imaginable, and' in refdy to a questisiiiof Miss Bolton, 
that although some of the courts were gloomy, parts of the Temple were 
veiy cheerful and agreeable, especially the chambers looking on the 
xirer and aioond the gardeiis, and.that the gardens were a v^y pleasant 
walk.oi&SaDday ereoinfp and freqasoted by a great nnmbar of people 
— and' here, by the merest cbanoe, all oar aeqaaintances met together^ 
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joat like so man; people in genteel Ufa. What could be more vtlesa, 
good-natured, or natural ? 

Pen looked veiy grare, pompous, and dandified. He was unnausll; 
smart and brilliant in bis costume. His white duck tromerB and white 
hat, his neckcloth of manj colours, his light waistcoat, gold chaina, and 
shirt studs, gave him the air of a prince of the blood at least How 
his splendour became his figure ! Was anybody ever like him ? some 
one thought. He blushed — how his blushes became him I the same 
individual said to heiself. Tbe children, on seeing him the day before, 
had been so struck with him, that after he bad gone away they had beeu 



ploying at him. And Ameliar-Atin, sticking her httle chubby fingers into 
the ann-holes of her pinafore, as Pen was wont to do with his waistcoat, 
had said, " Now, Bessy-Jane, I '11 be Missa Fendeunis." Fanny had- 
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laughed till she cried, and smothered her sister with kisses for that feat. 
How happy, too, she was to see Arthur emhracing the child ! 

If Arthur was red, Fanny, on the contrary, was veiy worn and pale. 
Arthur remarked it, and asked kindly why she looked so fatigued. 

" I was awake all night,*' said Fanny, and hegan to hlush a little. 

'* I put out her candle, and hordered her to go to sleep and leave off 
readiu," interposed the fond mother. 

"You were reading! And what was it that interested yon so?" 
asked Pen, amused. 

" Oh, it *s to heantiful ! " said Fanny. 

"What?" 

" Walter Lorraine," Fanny sighed out. " How I do hate that Neara 
— N»ra — I don*t know the pronounciation. And how I love Leonora, 
and Walter, oh, how dear he is ! " 

How had Fanny discovered the novel of Walter Lorraine, and that 
Pen was the author ? This little person rememhered eveiy single word 
which Mr. Pendennis had spoken on the night previous, and how he 
wrote in hooks and newspapers. What books ? She was so eager to 
know, that she had almost a mind to be civil to old Bows, who was 
suffering under her displeasure since yesterday, but she determined 
first to make application to Costigan. She began by coaxing the Cap- 
tain and smiling upon him in her most winning way, as she helped to 
arrange his dinner and set his humble apartment in order. She was 
sure his linen wanted mending (and indeed the Captain^s linen-closet 
contained some curious specimens of manufactured flax and cotton). 
She would mend his shirts — aU his shirts. What horrid holes — ^what 
funny holes ! She put her little face through one of them, and laughed 
at the old warrior in the most winning manner. She would have made 
a funny little picture looking through the holes. Then she daintily re- 
moved Costigan's dinner things, tripping about the room as she had 
seen the dancers do at the play ; and she danced to the Captain's cup- 
board, and produced his whisky bottle, and mixed him a tumbler, and 
must taste a drop of it — ^a little drop ; and the Captain must sing her 
one of his songs, his dear songs, and teach it to her. And when he 
had sung an Irish melody in his rich quavering voice, fancying it was 
he who was fascinating the little Syren, she put her little question 
about Arthur Pendennis and his novel, and having got an answer, cared 
for nothing more, but left the Captain at the piano about to sing her 
another song, and the dinner tray on the passage, and the shirts on the 
chair, and ran down stairs quickening her pace as she sped. 

Captain Costigan, as he said, was not a litherary oyarkter, nor had 
he as yet found time to peruse his young friend's ellygant perfaurum- 
ance, though he intended to teak an early opporchunitee of purchasing 
a cawpee of his work. But he knew the name of Pen's novel from the 
fact that Messrs. Finucane, Biudyer, and other frequenters of the Back- 
Kitchen, spoke of Mr. Pendennis (and not all of them with great friend- 
ship; for Biudyer called him a confounded coxcomb, and Hoolan 
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woadeced thati Doolau didnotloek bim, &o.) bj the sobrifuet of Wialter 
Lorraine, — and wafi^beocd aoabled to givd.Fannj the information which 
she required; 

" And she went? aad. att for it at the libeiy,** Mrs. Bolton said, — 
"seveval liberieBvand sone ad it and it was hoiit« and some adn't it. 
And one of the. liberies as ad it wouldn't let er are it without a aove- 
ring : and she adn't one, and she came \»ek a-er^in to me— didn't joa> 
Fanny ?«— and L gave, her a aoTenng^" 

" And, oh, I was in such a fright lest any one should have come to 
the libery and took it while I was away," Fanny 8aid« her cheeks and 
eyes glowing. '* And, oh, I do like it so T' 

Arthur waa- touched by this artless syaqmthj, immensely flattered 
and.moTed by.it " D» you like it? " he said. *' If you will come up 
to my chambers I will — No, I will bring you one — no, I will seod you 
one. Grood night. Thank you, Fanny. God bless you. I mustn't 
stay with yoo. Gibod-bye, geod^byew" And, pressing, her hand onee, 
aad noddingtabertmotber and the other- children, he strode out.of the 
gardens. 

He qfoickeiied hi& pace as he went from them« and ran out of the gate 
talking to hima^. *' Dear^ dear little thing," he said, — ** darlii^ little 
Fanxiy ! You are worth them alL I wish to heaveit Shandcm was back. 
I 'd.go home ta my mother. I- mustn't see her. I won*t* I won't» 
so help me — " 

Aa he was talking thus, and running, the passers by. turning to look 
at bim, Jie ran against a little old man, and perceived it was Mr. Bows. 

" Your very umble servant* sir," said. Mr. Boyib,. making asarcastio 
bow, and lifting, his okl hat from his. forehead. 

** Iwiahyouageofi day," Arthur answered sulkily. "Don't let me 
deteiQ'yoiiy or 'give you the trouble to foUow me again* I am in a hurry, 
shK Good^eveBBngi" 

Bow» thoi^tv Pen had SMaa reason for harrying to his roomsi 
*' Where are theyr?" esdatmed the old g^tleoaan^ '' You know whom 
I mean^ They 're net in your rooms, sir, are they ? They told 
BoitoATithey. were going to duurch- at the Temple : they weren't theie^ 
They are in your (dmmbera: they moatn't stay in your, chamdaers^ 
Mn Beodeimia." 

'* Damn- it, sir ! '' cried • oattBendennia, fiercely* " Come and see if 
tbey aiain .niy< ohamrbafa : . here 'a the court andthe door«— «ome in and 
see." And Becro, taking off : his hat and bowing first, followed the 
young man. 

Thos^ were not in Pen^apcfaanbers, aa we know. But when the gardens 
were doead, the two wonen, \A» had had but a melancholy eveningls 
amnsamflBtti walked arway sadly with the children, and they entered into. 
LambOonrt^ and stood .imdeir: the lamp-post winch cheerfully onHanentSv 
the centm oIlhaAqaadnn^^ and leoked up to the thirdfloor of the house 
wberePeadennas'a dniahers were, and where they saw ali^t presently 
knttedi Then tbia couple ofrfook went. away» the diildren dragging 
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wesiilj aft«r<tbem, «nd letanied f to Mr. Bolten, ^fao ^ras iinmwnw d •in 
nHn*and' J if tttor trt; his lodge<in BlMj^exd^ Iim. 

Mr. BofiB loolced Tooad tiK !biai^ /room Trtiidhilte'TMaig'nnii^Deoa- 
j^cd, andirfaich had^reeei^Fed-but'Tefy-few omatamte «r «iditioP8 mam 
tbe last time we saw^tiiem. Warrington^ old ^bookoMe wndlMtteMd 
librsry, 'Pen's writing-table with its litler ^ tpspeis, ^preeented an 
aspeet cheerless enough. " Will yon 'like to :look in 'theibed^ioann, 
Mr. -Bows, and see if mj^Tictims aretiiere?" -he aaid bittetiy ; ''■lor 
whether I have made awaj with tfae<litt)e>igillB, «Dd 'liid tinm in tiM 
ooal-hoie?" 

" Toot woid is sufficient, *Mr. 'Pendannii,'* tiK«oili«r aaid -in Im^^eUi 
tone. " You say 'they are not (here, and 1 '-kaofw thay^ase n<>t. Add »I 
hope they never have been here, and never will eoae." 

** Upon my word, sir, you are very good, 'to choose my •cqnaiiitences 
Inr me,'* Arthur eatd, in a haughty tone ; "taHdtoaoppoae'tiiat^avfbody 
would be the worse lor my somty. ^I rementber Tan, -nnd ome^ymi 
Idndness from i^ld times, Mr. Bows ; or I diwiUd ifpnk more angri^ 
tiian I do, ilbout a very intolerable sott of ^peneetttion to <wfaieh 
Tou -seem inoliaed to subjett me. ¥on fi^Uowed me etit of vyeor Inn 
yesterday, as if you wanted to 'wateh that I shoaldn't ateal aama- 
thing.*' -Here 'Pen atammer^d and tomett -red, direetly he 'had -aaid 
the words; he fdlt he had given the other an 'opening, i^hMh JBoflMS 
instantly took. 

" I do think you oame to steal something, as you si^ the wocds, sir,'* 
Bows said. " Do you^mean to say that you oame 'to pay « visit to poor 
t)ld Bows, thefiddler ; or to Mm Bolton, at the Porter's Lodged O fie ! 
Such a fine gentleman as Arthur Pendennis, ^Baquire, doesn't eon- 
descend to walk up to my garret, or to sit in akundresa's kitdMD, but 
•fi>r reasons o>f his own. And my belief is that yon eameto «tsal> a pretty 
girl's heart away, and to ruin i^ and to apumit afterwaitia, Mr. Arlhar 
Pendennis. That's what the world makes of Tan young dandies, you 
gentlemen of fiaahion, you high and mighty aristocmts diat trample upon 
the people. It ^ spott to you, but what is it to the peor^ think you; 
the 'toys of your pleasures, whom yon play with and whom you fling 
into the streets when you are tired? I know yomr order, sir. 'l katm 
your aClfishnees, and your arrogance, and your pride. What does: it 
matter to my lord,*that the poorman's daughter is made miserable, and 
her family brought to-shame? You moat hare your pleasures,- and tin 
people of course must pay for diem. What are we made for, but foor 
that ? It *s the way with you all — ^the way with you all, sir,** 

Bows was speaking beside the question, and Pen had his advantage 
here, ^hich he was not sorry'to take— not sorry to put off the debate 
from the point upon which his adversary had first engaged it. Arthur 
broke out with a sort of laugh, for which he asked Bows s pardon. *' Yes, 
I am an aristocrat, '*'he said, "in a pakee up tiiree jMur of stairs, with 
m carpet nearly-as handsome as yours, Mr. OBiows. My life is p «a ed in 
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grinding the people, is it ? — ^in ruining Tirgins and robbing the poor ? 
My good sir, this is very well in a comedy, where Job Thomberry slaps 
his breast, and asks my Lord how dare he trample on an honest man 
and poke out an Englishman's fireside ; but in real life, Mr. Bows, to 
a man who has to work for his bread as much as you do— how can you 
talk about aristocrats tyrannising over the people ? Have 1 ever done 
you a wrong ? or assumed airs of superiority over you ? Did you not 
have an early regard for me — ^in days when we were both of us romantic 
young fellows, Mr. Bows ? Come, don't be angry with me now, and 
let us be as good friends as we were before.** 

" Those days were very different," Mr. Bows answered ; " and Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis was an honest, impetuous young fellow then ; rather 
selfish and conceited, perhaps, but honest. And 1 liked you then, 
because you were ready to ruin yourself for a woman." 

" And now, sir?" Arthur asked. 

" And now times are changed, and you want a woman to ruin herself 
for you," Bows answered. ** I know this child, sir. 1 *ve always said 
this lot was hanging over her. She has heated her little brain with 
novels, until her whole thoughts are about love and lovers, and she 
scarcely sees that she treads on a kitchen floor. I have taught the 
little thing. She is full of many talents and winning ways, I grant 
you. 1 am fond of the girl, sir. 1 *m a lonely old man ; I lead a life 
that I don't like, among boon companions, who make me melancholy. I 
have but this child that I care for. Have pity upon me, and don't take 
her away from me, Mr. Pendennis — don't take her away.'* 

The old man's voice broke as he spoke. Its accents touched Pen, 
much more than the menacing or sarcastic tone which Bows had 
commenced by adopting. 

** Indeed," said he, £ndly, " you do me a wrong if you fancy I intend 
one to poor little Fanny. I never saw her till Friday night. It was 
the merest chance that our friend Costigan threw her into my way. I 
have no intentions regarding her — that is — '* 

" That is, you know very well that she is a foolish girl, and her 
mother a foolish woman, — that is, you meet her in the Temple Gardens, 
and of course, without previous concert, — ^that is, that when I found 
her yesterday, reading the book you *ve wrote, she scorned me," Bows 
said. *' What am I good for but to be laughed at? a deformed old 
fellow like me ; an old fiddler, that wears a thread-bare coat, and gets 
his bread by playing tunes at an alehouse ? You are a fine gentleman, 
yon are. You wear scent in your handkerchief, and a ring on your 
finger. You go to dine with great people. Who ever gives a crust to 
old Bows ? And yet I might have been as good a man as the best of 
you. I might have been a man of genius, if I had had the chance ; ay, 
and have lived with the master-spirits of the land. But everything has 
failed with me. I *d ambition once, and wrote plays, poems, music — 
nobody would give me a hearing. I never loved a woman, but she 
laughed at me ; and here I am in my old age alone — alone ! Don't 
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take tbis girl from me, Mr. Pendennis, I say again. Leave her with 
me a little longer. She was like a child to me till yesterday. Why did 
you step in, and make her mock my deformity and old age ?" 

" 1 am guiltless of that, at least," Arthur said, with something of a 
sigh. " Upon my word of honour, I wish I had never seen the girl. 
My calling is not seduction, Mr. Bows. I did not imagine that I had 
made an impression on poor Fanny, until — until to-night. And then, 
sir, I was sorry, and was flying from my temptation, as you came upon 
me. And,** he added, with a glow upon his cheek, which, in the 
gathering darkness, his companion could not see, and with an audible 
tremor in his voice, '*I do not mind telling you, sir, that on this 
Sabbath evening, as the church bells were ringing, I thought of my own 
home, and of women angelically pure and good, who dwell there ; and I 
was running hither, as 1 met you, that I might avoid the danger which 
beset me, and ask strength of God Almighty to do my duty." 

After these words from Arthur a silence ensued, and when the con- 
versation was resumed by his guest, the latter spoke in a tone which 
was much more gentle and friendly. And on taking farewell of Pen, 
Bows asked leave to shake hands with him, and with a very warm and 
affectionate greeting on both sides, apologised to Arthur for having mis- 
taken him, and paid him some compliments which caused the young 
man to squeeze his old friend *s hand heartily again. And as they 
parted at Pen's door, Arthur said he had given a promise, and he hoped 
and trusted that Mr. Bows might rely on it ? 

" Amen to that prayer," said Mr. Bows, and went slowly down the 
stair. 
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coDMniing it nam not eenied to vxtj 
vai!7 great! length. Ur. Samuel ifinztaE, 
.the gBotleman whine mpxainUnee kb 
l&tel; mode at Yauxfaall, was one of the 
choiee spirits of the <little burn, iThn 
he TieitMi it daring his 'noatioin, and 
enliTsned the tables of his friend 'there, 
hj the wit of Bartholomew's and ^tfae 
gossip of the fashionable London circles which he frequented. 

Ur. Hobnell, the young gentleman whom Pen had threshed, in 
consequence of the quarrel in the Fotheringay a&ir, was, whilst a 
pupil at the Orammar School at ClaTering, made very welcome at the 
tea-table of Mrs. Huxter, Samuel's mother, and was free of the Surgery, 
where be knew the uray to the tamarind- pots, and could scent bia pocket- 
handkerchief with rose-wat«r. And it was at this period of his life that 
he formed an attachment for Miss Sophy Huxter, whom, ou his father's 
demise, he married, and took home to his house of the Warren, at a few 
miles from Clavering. 

The family had possessed and cultivated an estate there for many 
years, as yeomen and fanners. Mr. Hobnell's father pulled down the 
old farm-hoQse ; built a flaring new whitewashed mansion, with capa- 
cious stables ; and a piano in the drawing-room; kept a pack of barriers; 
and assumed the title of Squire Hobnell. When he died, and his 
son reigned in his stead, the family might be fairly considered to be 
established as county gentry. And Sam Huxt«r, at London, did no 
great wrong in boasting about his brother-in-law's place, his bounds, 
horses, and hospitality, to his admiring comrades, at Bartholomew's. 
Every year, at a time commonly when Mrs. Hobnell could not leave the 
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kurreaung duties ti her mrseiy, Hobnell came up to Ix»idoii for a lark, 
had rooBM at t2» Tavi8to<d[, ttid indalged m the pleasures of the town 
together. Aacott, the theatrea, Vauxhall, azid the convivial taTems 
in the joyous neighbourheod of Covent Garden, were visitsd hj the 
vivacious squire, in company with his learned brother. When he was 
in London, as he said, 1m liked to do as London does, and to *^ go it 
a hit,'* and when he xetuned to the west, he took a new bonnet 
and sliKwl to Mrs. Hobnell, and relinqniahed^ for country sports and 
oeciifiatkms dnm^ the next eleven months, the elegant amuaenientB of 
London life. 

Sam Huxter kept up a correspondence with his relative, and supplied 
him with choice a^vs of the metropolis, in return for the baskets of 
hares, partridges, and doated cxeam -vdiieh the sqnire and his geod- 
natnred wife forwarded to Sam. A youth more brilliant and distin- 
guished they did not know. He was the life and soul oi their house, 
when he made his appeannce.in his native place. His songs, jokes, 
and fun kept the Warren in a roar. He had saved their eldest darling's 
life, by taking a fish-bone out of her throat : in fine, he was the delight 
of thdr circle. 

As ill-luck would have it. Pen i^n fell in with Mr. Huxter, only 
three days after the rencontre at Yauxhall* Paithful to his vow, he had 
not been to see little Fanny. He was trying to drive her from his mind 
by occupation, or other mental excitement. He laboured, though net to 
much profit, incessantly in his rooms ; and, in his capacity of critic for 
the *' Pall Mall Gazette," made woful and savage onslaught on a poem 
and a romance which came before him for judgment. These authors slain, 
he went to dine alone at the lonely club of the Polyanthus, where, the 
vast solitudes frightened him, and made him only the more moody. He 
had been to more theatres for relaxation. The vrtiole house was roaring 
with laughter and applause, and he saw <mly an ignoble farce thai made 
him sad. It would have damped the qpirits of the buffoon on the stage 
to have seen Pen's dismal face. He hardly knew what was happening ; 
the scene and the drama passed before him like a dream or a forer. 
Then he thought be would go to the Back-Kitchen, his old haunt with 
Warrington — ^he was not a bit sleepy yet. The day before he had 
walked twenty miles in search after rest, over Hampstead Common and 
Hendon lanes, and had got no sleep at night. He would go to the 
Back-Kitchen. It was a sort of comfort to him to think he should see 
Bows. Bows was there, veiy calm, presiding at the old piano. Some 
tremendous comic songs were sung, which made the room crack with 
lau^ter. How strange they seemed to Pen ! He could only see Bows. 
In an extinct Tolcano, such as he boasted that his breast was, it was 
wonderfnl how he should feel such a flame ! Two days' mdulgence had 
kindled it; two days' abstinence had set it bxuning in fuiy. So, musing 
upon this, and drinking down one glass after another, as iUJuck would 
have it, Arthur's eyes lighted upon Mr. Huxter, who had been to the 
theatre, like himself and, with two or three comrades, now entered the 
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room. Huxter whispered to his companions, gready to Pen's ann<^anoe. 
Arthur felt that the other was talking about him. Huxter then woited 
through the room, followed by his friends, and came and took a plaoe 
opposite to Pen, nodding fsmiliarly to him, and holding him out a dirtj 
hand to shake. 

Pen shook hands with his fellow townsman. He thought he bad 
been needlessly savage to him on the last night when they had met. 
As for Huxter, perfectly at good humour with himself and the world» 
it never entered his mind that he could be disagreeable to any body; 
and the little dispute, or *' chaff," as he styled it, of Vauxhallv was a 
trifle which he did not in the least regard. 

The disciple of Galen having called for '* four stouts," with i^iich he 
and his party refreshed themselves, began to think what would be the 
most amusing topic of conversation with Pen, and hit upon that precise 
one which was most painful to our young gentleman. 

*' Jolly night at YauxhaU— wasn't it ?" he said, and winked in a very 
knowing way. 

** I 'm glad you liked it»" poor Pen said, groaning in spirit. 

" I was devlish cut — uncommon — been dining with some dbaps at 
Greenwich* That was a pretty bit of muslin hanging on your arm— * 
who was she? " asked the faseinating student. 

The question was too much for Arthur. *^ Have 1 asked you any 
questions about yourself, Mr. Huxter? " he said. 

" I didn't mean any offence— beg pardon-— hang it, you cut up quite 
savage," said Pen's astonished interlocutor. 

^* Do you remember what took place -between us the other night ? " 
Pen asked, with gathering wrath. **You fiMrget? Very pro^bly* 
You were tipsy, as you obs^ed just now, and very rude." 

Hang it, air, I asked your pardon," Huxter said, looking red. 
You did certainly, and it was granted with all my feart, I am sore. 
But if you recollect I begged that you would have the goodness to omit 
me from the list of your acquaintance for the friture ; and when we met 
in public, that you would not take the trouble to ^^cognise me. Will 
you please to remember this hereafter ; and as the song is beginning, 
permit me to leave you to the unrestrained exyoyment of the music." 

He took his hat> and making a bow to the amazed Mr. Huxter, 
left the table, as Huxter's comrades, after a pause of wonder, set np 
such a roar of laughter at Huxter, as called for the intervention of the 
president of the room ; who bawled out, ^' Silence, gentlemen ; da have 
silence for the Body Snatcher 1 " which popular song began as Pen left 
the Back-Kitchen. He flattered himself that he had commanded hia 
temper perfectly. He rather wished that Huxter had been pugnacious. 
He woi^ have liked to fight him or somebody. He went home. The 
day's work, the dinner, the play, the whisky and water, the quarrel,--^ 
nothing soothed him. He slept no better than on the previous ni^t 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Sam. Huxter wrote home a letter to 
Mr. HobneU in the country, of which Mr. Arthur Pendennis formed the 
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ynnoipal subject Sani described Arthur^s pursuits in London, and his 
confounded insolence of behaTiour to his old friends from home; He 
said he was an abandoned criminal, a regular Don Juan, a fellow vtibo, 
when he did come into the country, ou^t to be kept out of honsst 
people's houses* He had seen him at Yau^all, dancing with an innocent 
girl in the lower ranks of life, of whom he was making a victinu He 
had found out from an Irish gentlemen (formerly in the army), who 
fieq uented a club of which he, Huxter, was member, who the girl was, 
en whom this eoneeiud hunUmg was practising his infernal arts ; and he 
thought he should warn her father, ^., ^.,-— the letter then touched 
en general news, conveyed the writer's thanks for the last parcel and 
the rabbits, and hinted his extreme readiness for further finrourB. 

About once a year, as we have stated, there was. occasion for a 
christening at the Warren, and it happened that this ceremony took 
place a day after Hobnell had receiTed the letter of his brother-in-law 
in town. The infant (a darling little girl) was christened Myra- 
Lncretia, after its two godmothers. Miss Portman and Mrs. Pybus of 
Clavering, and. as of course Hobnell had communicated Sam's letter to 
has wife, Mrs« Hobnell imparted its horrid contents to her two gossips. 
A pretty story it was, and prettily it was told throughout ClaTcring in 
the course of that day. 

Myra did not — she was too much shocked to do so^speak on the 
matter to her mamma, but Mrs. Pybus had no such feelings of reserve. 
She talked over the matter not only with Mrs. Portman, but with Mr. 
and the Honourable Mrs. Simcoe, with Mrs. Glanders, her daughters 
being to that end ordered out of the room, with Madame Fribsby, and, 
in a word, with the whole of the Olayering society* Madam Fribsby 
looking furtively up at her picture of the dragoon, and inwards into her 
own wounded memory, said that men would be men, and as long as 
diey were men would be deceivers ; and she pensively quoted some lines 
£rom Marmion, requesting to know where deceiving lovers should rest? 
Mrs. Pybus had no words of hatred, honror, contempt, strong enough for 
^ villain who could be cqiable of conduct so base. This was what came 
ef eariy indulgence, and insolence, and extravagance, and aristocratic 
airs (it is certain that Pen had refused to drink tea with Mrs. Pybus), 
and attending the corrupt and horrid parties in the dreadful modem 
Babylon i Mrs. Portman was afraid that she must acknowledge that 
the mothers &tal partiaHty had spoiled this boy, that his literary 
SQOcesses had turned his head, and his horrid passions had made him 
iftget the principles which Doctor Portman had instilled into him in 
eariy li£». Glanders, the atrocious Captain of Dragoons, when informed 
ef the ooourrence by Mrs. Glanders, whistled and made jocular allusions 
to it at dinner time ; on which Mrs. Glanders called him a brute, and 
ordered Ae girls again out of the room, as the horrid Captain burst out 
iao^mig. Mr. Simcoe was calm under the intelligence ; but rather 
pleased than otherwise ; it only served to confirm the opinion which he 
had alwa^ had of that wretched young man : not that he knew anything 
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abonthim notthgikehad reaid oneliae of hk dsageroos and pojaonaos 
ipiocks ; H^aTen forbid that lie atMold : tot ifbat could be expected iiom 
sttdi a jouik^ and audi frightfiil» aach iameBtaUe, aoek ieplorable ^vaat 
of amousDeaa ? Pen fonoed the aubjeet lor a aecoad senaoa at the 
Glaveansg diapel <^ ease : vliere the daagera ^ Londos, and the enme 
of reading or imting aoTek, wero pointed eat on a Svaday evenii^, 
to a large and warm congvegatioii. They did not wait to hear whether 
he waa goilty or not, Thej took hia widEMbeea fer granted : and with 
these adnaiisfale morahsts, xt waa who 4dioiild flag the atene at poor 
Pen. 

The Bead; day Mrs. Pendensia, aleiie and almaat iuntng with emotion 
and fatigue, walked or satker ram te Dr. PcHPtman'a hoiiae, to eonavlt 
the good Doctor. She had kid an anoayaaeua letter ;-^BOiae Chriatian 
had thoof^t it his or her dnty to stab the good scnil who had never done 
mortal a wrong — an anonjmoua letter with nteeifiiea to Scxiptmre, 
pointing ovt the doom of audi ainneiB, and a detailed aeooant oi Pen'a 
crime. She was in a state of terror and eaatement pitiable to witness. 
Two or thiee boim of this pain had aged her alreadj. In her fiist 
moment of agitation she had dropped the letter^ and Lanra had read it. 
Lanra bluabed when lAe read it; ker nAtole frame trembled, bo^ k was 
with anger. '* The cowards," she said. — '' It isn't tnie.-«-Ne» mother, 
it isn't true." 

** It is troe, and yonVe done it» Laura," ccied oat Hden fiweelj. 
'* Why did you refuse him when he asked yon ? Why did yon hvecik 

yon who finng him into the anus of this—tiiia woman. — ^Dmi't iqieak to 
me. — Don't answer me* I will never forgive yoo, nerer. Martha, 
bring me my bonnet and shawL 1 11 go oat 1 won't have yon come 
with me. Go away. Leaye me, cruel girl ; why have yon brought tins 
shame ou me?" And bidding her daaghter and her servants keep 
away from her, she ran down the road to Claveriiig. 

Doctor Pcnrtman, glancing oyer the letter, thought he knew the hmd 
writing, and, of course, was already acquainted with the duurge made 
against poor Pen. Agnnst his own conscience, perhaps, (for the worthy 
Doctor, like most of us, had a considerable natmral aptitude for receiving 
any report unfayourable to his neighbours,) he strere to console Hel^i ; 
he pointed out that the slander came from an anonymous quarter, and 
therefore must be the work of a rascal ; that the charge might not be 
true— ^was not true, most likely — at least, that Pen must be keard before 
he was condemned ; that ihe son of sueh a mother waa not likely te 
commit such a crime, &o, kc 

Helen at once saw through his feint of objection and deniaL '* You 
think he has done it," she said,-^'* you know you think he has done it. 
Oh, why did 1 ever leaye him. Doctor Portman, or aufiiar him away from 
me ? But he can't be dishonest— pray God, net dishonest — ^you don't 
think that, do you ? Remember his conduct about that other — perron 
— ^how madly he was attached to her. He was an honeat boy l^ur— 
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he is now. And I thank God — yes, I fall down on mj knees and thank 
God he paid Laura. Yon said he was good — jon did yoorself. And 
now — ^if this woman loves him — ^and you know they must — if he has 
taken her from her home, or she tempted him, which is most likely — 
why still, she must he his wife and my daughter. And he must leave 
the dreadful world and come hack to me — to his mother, Doctor Port- 
man. Let us go away and hring him hack— ^yes — ^hring him hack — and 
there shall he joy for the — the sinner that repenteth. Let us go now, 
directly, dear friend — this very — " 

Helen could say no more. She fell hack and fainted. She was 
carried to a hed in the bouse of the pitying Doctor, and the surgeon was 
called to attend her. She lay all night in an alarming state. Laura 
came to her, or to the rectory rather ; for she would not see Laara. 
And Doctor Portman, still heseeching her to be tranquil, and growing 
bolder and more confident of Arthur's innocence as be witnessed the 
terrible grief of the poor mother, wrote a letter to Pea warning him of 
the rumours that were against him, and earnestly piaying thai he 
would break off and repent of a connexion so fatal to his beet inteiesta 
and his soul*s welfare. 

And Laura ? — was her heart not wnnig by the thought ai Artinr's 
crime and Helen's estrangement? Was it mat a bitter blow finr the 
innocent girl to think that at one stroke she okaoid kea M the love 
which she cared for in the world ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHICH HAD VEBI HEARLI BEEN THE LAST OF THE fiTOHT. 

CTOR PORT- 
MAN'S letter 
wna seot off to 
its destiiiatJOQ 
in London, and 
the worthy cler- 
gyman endea- 
Toured to soothe 
down Mrs. Pen- 
deDnis into 
some state of 
composure un- 
til an answer 
should arriTS, 
which the Doc- 
tor tried to 
think, or at 
any rate, per- 
sisted in saying, 
would be satis- 
factory as re- 
garded tho morality of Mr, Pen. At least Helen's wish of moving 
upon London and appearing in person to won her son of his wieked- 
nesB, was impracticable for a day or two. The apothecary forbade her 
moving eren bo for as Fairoaks for the first day, and it was not nnlil 
the subsequent morning that she found herself again back on her sofa 
at home, with the fiuthful, though silent Laura, nursing at faer side. 

Unluckily for himself and all parties, Pen never read that homily 
which Doctor Portman addressed to him, until many weeks after the 
epistle bad been composed ; and day after day the widow waited for her 
son's reply to the charges against him ; her own illness increasing with 
every day's delay. It was a hard task for Laura to bear the anxiety ; 
to witness her dearest frieud'a suffering ; worst of all, to support 
Helen's estrangement, and the pain caused to her by that averted (Sec- 
tion. But it vras the custom of this young lady to the utmost of 
her power, and by means of that gracious assistance which Heaven 
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aimrded to her pure and constant prayers, to do her duty And, as that 
duty ires performed quite noiselessly, — while, the supplications, which 
endowed her with the requisite strength for fulfilling it, also took place 
in her own chamber, away from all mortal sight,— -we, too, must be per- 
force silent about these virtues of hers, which no more bear public 
talking about, than a flower will bear to bloom in a ball-room. This 
only we will say — that a good woman is the loveliest flower that blooms 
under heaven ; and that we look with love and wonder upon its silent 
grace, its. pure fragrance, its delicate bloom of beanty» Sweet and 
beautiful ! — the fairest and the most spotless !— is it not pity to see 
them bowed down or devoured by Grief or Death inexorable— wasting 
in disease— pining with long pain — or cut off by sudden fate in their 
prime ? fFe may deserve grief — ^but why should these be unhappy ?— 
QKcept that we know that Heaven chastens those whom it loves best ; 
being pleased, by repeated trials, to make these pure spirits more pure^ 

So Pen never got the letter, although it was duly posted and faith* 
fully discharged by the postman into his letter-box in Lamb Court, and 
thence carried by the laundress to his writing-table with the rest of his 
lordship^s correspondence ; into which room, have we not seen a picture 
of him, entering from his little bed-room adjoining, as Mrs. Flanagan, 
his laundress, was in the act of drinking his gin ? 

Those kind readers who have watched Mr. Arthur *s career hitherto, 
and have made, as they naturally would do, observations upon the moral 
character and peculiarities of their acquaintance, have probably dis- 
covered by this time what was the prevailing fault in Mr. Pen's disposi- 
tion, and who was that greatest enemy, artfully indicated in the title- 
page, with whom he had to contends Not a few of us, my beloved 
public, have the veiy same rascal to contend with: a scoundrel who 
takes every opportunity of bringing us into mischief, of plunging us 
into quarrels, of leading us into idleness and unprofitable company, and 
what not. In a word. Pen's greatest enemy was himself : and as he 
had been pampering, and coaxing, and indulging that individual all his 
life, the rogue grew insolent, as all spoiled servants will be ; and at 
the slightest attempt to coerce him, or make him do that which was un- 
pleasant to him, became frantically rude and unruly. A person who is 
used to making sacrifices — ^Laura, for instance, who had got such a habit 
of giving up her own pleasure for others— oan do the business quite 
easily; but Pen, unaccustomed as he was to any sort of self-deniaU 
suffered woundily when called on to pay his share, and savagely 
grumbled at being obliged to forego anything he liked. 

He had resolved in his mighty mind then that he would not see 
Fanny; and he wouldn't. He tried to drive the thoughts of that 
fascinating little person out of his head, by constant occupation, by 
exereise, by dissipation and society. He worked then too much ; he 
walked and rode too much ; he ate, drank, and smoked too much : nor 
could all the cigars and the punch of which he partook drive little 
Fanny*B imi^e out of his inflamed brain, and at the end of a week of 
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tliis discipfine and self-denial our jomog geotleoian was in bed witk a 
ferer. Let the reader who has never bad a ferer in dMMnbers pity the 
wretch who is bound to undei^o that calamity. 

A conmittee of maniageaUe kdies, or of any Christian persons 
mterested in the propagation of the domestic yktoes, should employ a 
Cniikshank or a Leedi, or soqm other kindly expositor of the follies of 
the day, to make a series of designs representing the horrors of a 
bachelor*8 life in chamberB, and leading the beholder to think of better 
things, and a more wholesome condition. What can be mors uncomfort- 
able than the bachelors lonely break&st? — with the blade kettle in the 
dreaiy fire in Midsummer; or, wo»e still, with the fire gone out at 
Christmas, half an hour after the laundress has quitted the sitting»>room ? 
Into this solitude the owner enteis shiTeriog, and has to commence 
his day by hunting for ooals and wood ;* aod before he begins the work 
of a student, has to discharge the duties of a hovsemaid, Tioe Mrs. 
Flanagan, who is absent without leave. Or, again, what can form 
a finer subject for the classical designer than the bachelor's shirt — ^that 
garment which he wants to assume just at dinner-time, and which he 
finds without any buttons to fasten it ? Then there is the bachelor s 
return to chambers, after a meny Christmas holiday, spent in a oozy 
country-house, fall of pretty faces, and kind welcomes and regrets. - H« 
leaves his portmanteau at the Barber's in the Court: be lights his 
dismal old candle at the sputtering little lamp on the stair : he enters 
the blank familiar room, where the only tokens to greet him, that show 
any interest in his personal welfare, are the Christmas bills, which are 
lying in wait for him, amiaUy spread out on his reading-table. Add to 
these scenes an appalling picture of bachelor's illness, and the rents in 
the Temple will begin to fall from the day of the publication of the 
dismal diorama. To be well in chambers is radancholy, and lonely and 
selfish enongh ; but to be ill in chambers — to pass nights of pain and 
watchfulness — ^to long for th6 morning and the knndrass — to serv« 
yourself your own medidne by your own yrnXxh. — to have no other 
companion for long hours but your own aiekeniag fancies and fovered 
thoughts : no kind hand to give yea drink if you are thinty, or to 
smooth the hot pillow that crumples under you, — this, indeed, is a Jbto 
80 dismal and tragic, that we shall not enlarge npwa its honrars ; and 
shall only heartily pity those bachelorB in t^ TempifO who brave H 
every day. 

This lot befel Arthur Pendennis after die varioas eacoseee whioh we 
have mentioned, and to which he had subjected his unfortunate brains. 
One night he went to bed ill, and the next day awoke worse. His only 
visitor that day, besides the laundress, was the Printer's Devil, from 
the *' Pall Mall Gazette Office/' whom the writer endeaviMuned, as 
beet he eould, to satisfy. His exertions to eomplete hia work rendered 
his fever the greater : he could only furnish a part q( the quantity of 
'* oopy '* usually supplied by him ; and Shandoa being absent, and 
Warrington not in London to give a help, the political and editorial 
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« eohraiDS of the **Grazetto" looked vorj blank indead; nor did the 
sub-editor kaaow how to M them. 

Mr. Finucane rushed up to Pen's chambers, and found that gentle- 
man BO exceedingly un\Yell, that the good-natured Irishman set to work 
to supplj his place, if possible, and produced a series of political and 
critical compositions, such as no doubt greatlj edified the readers of the 
periodical in which he and Pen were concerned. Allusions to the 
greatness of Ireland, and the genius and virtue of the inhabitants of that 
injured country, flowed magniflcentlj from Finucane's pen; and Shandon, 
the Chief of the' paper, who was enjoying himself placidly at Boulogne- 
sur-mer, looking orer the columns of the journal, which was forwarded 
to him, instantfy recognised the hand of the great Sub-editor, and said, 
laughing, as he flung over the paper to kis wife, *' Look here, Mary, 
my dear, here is Jack at work again.** Indeed, Jaekwas a warm friend, 
and a gallant partisan, and when he had the pen in hand, seldom let 
slip an opportunity of letting the "v^orld know that Raflerty was the 
greatest painter in Europe, and wondering at the petty jealousy of the 
Academy, which refused to make him an R.A. : of stating that it was 
generally reported at the West End, that Mr. Booney, M.P., was 
appointed Governor of Baiataria ; or of introducing into tho subject in 
hand, whatever it might be, a compl u ne m t to tke Bound Towers, or the 
Giant's Causeway. And besides doing Pen's work for him, to the best 
of his ability, his kind-hearted coande offend to forego his Saturday's 
and Sunday's holiday, and pass thoee days of koliday and rest as nurse- 
tender to Arthur, who, however, insisted, that the other should not 
forego his pleasure, and thankfally assured hini diat he could bear best 
his malady alone. 

Taking his supper at the Back-Sjtchen im the Friday night, after 
having achieved Uie work of the paper, Finucane informed Captain 
Costigan of the illness of their young friend in the Temple; and 
remembering the fact two days afterwards, the Captain went to Lamb 
Court and paid a visit to the invalid on Sunday afternoon. He found 
Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, in tears in the sitting-room, and got a 
bad report of the'poor dear yenng gentlenan within. Penis eoncBtien 
had so msKsti aiarmed hoc, that she was obliged to bftre reeovno to ^ 
stimnlus of bnndy to enaUe her to support the grief which his illness 
ooossaoned. As she hung about his bed, aiul endeavoured to Minister 
to him, her attentions heeame intolmble to the invalid, and he begged 
her peevishly not to come near htm. Hence the kondnss's tears and 
ledonbled grief, and renewed application to ^be bottle» nhk^ she was 
seoustomed to use as an anod^rne. The Captain rated the woman 
soundly for her intemperance, and pointed out to her the hJbd conse- 
foenoes which ranst ensoe if she persisted in her impendent courses. 

Pen, who was by this time in a very fevered state» wns jet greatly 
pleased to receive Costigan's viut. He heard the «ell-kno«n voiee in 
his sitting-room, as he lay in the bed-room within, and oalled the 
Captain esgeriy to him, and thanked him ler comings and begged 



to take a chair and talk to him. Th« Captwn felt the joaag nuut's 
pul» with great gravitj — (bia ovn tremulons aod chunmy hand growing 



steady for the instant while his finger pressed Arthur's throlibing rein) 
—the pulse was beating veiT fiercely— Pen's face was haggard and hot 
— bis eyes were bloodshot and gloomy ; his " bird," as the Captain 
pronounced the word, afterwards giving a description of his conditioo. 
had not been shaved for nearly a week. Fen made his visitor sit down, 
and. tossing and turning in his comfortless bed, began to try and talk 
to the Captain in a lively manner, about the Baok-Eitcben, about 
Vaoxhall and when they sbonldgo again, and about Fanny — how was 
litUe Fanny? 

Indeed.how was she ? We know how she went homo veiy sadly ob 
the previons Sonday evening, after she had seen Arthur light his lamp 
in his chambers, whilst be was having his interview with Bows. Bows 
came back to his own rooms presently, passing by the Lodge door, and 
looking into Mrs. Bolton's, accordii^ to hie word, as he passed, but witb 
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a TBiy melancholy face. She had another weaiy night that night Her 
reelkisniees wakened her Httle hedfellowa more than once. She daren't 
read more of Walter Lorndne : Father was at home, and would suffer no 
light. She kept the hook under her pillow, and felt for it in the night. 
She had only just got to sleep, when die children began to stir with the 
morning, almost as early as the birds. Though ^e was very angry 
with Bows, she went to his room at her accustomed hour in the day, and 
there the good-hearted musician began to talk to her. 

'* I saw Mr. Pendennis last night, Fanny," he said. 
• «* Did you? I thought you did," Fanny answered, looking fiercely at 
the melancholy old gentleman. 

<* I Ve been fond of you erer since we came to live in this place," he 
continued. ** Tou were a child when I came ; and you used to like me, 
Fanny, until three or four days ago : until you saw this gentleman." 

" And now, I suppose, you are going to say ill of him," said Fanny. 
" Do, Mr. Bows — ^that wiU make me like you better." 

« Indeed I shall do no such thing," Bows answered ; '* I think he is 
a very good and honest young man." 

" Indeed ! you know that if you said a word against him, I would 
never speak a word to you again — neVer I " cried Miss Fanny ; and 
clenched her little hand, and paced up and down the room. Bows 
noted, watched, and followed the ardent little creature with admiration 
and gloomy sympathy. Her cheeks flushed, her frame trembled ; her 
eyes beamed love, anger, defiance. *' You would like to speak ill of 
him," she said ; " but you daren^t — ^you know you daren't J " 

" I knew him many years since," Bows continued, " when he was 
almost as young as you are, and he had a romantic attachment for our 
friend the Captain's daughter — Lady Mirabel that is now." 

Fanny laughed. *' I suppose there was other people, too, that had 
romantic attachments for Miss Costigan," she said : '* I don't want to 
hear about 'em." 

'* He wanted to marry her ; but their ages were quite disproportionate : 
and their rank in life. She would not have him because he had no 
money. She acted very wisely in refusing him ; for the two would have 
been veiy unhappy, and she wasn't a fit person to go and live with his 
iamily, or to make his home comfortable. Mr. Pendennis has his way 
to make in the world, and must marry alady of his own rank. A woman 
who loves a man will not ruin his prospects, cause him to quarrel with 
his iSunOy, and lead him into poverty and misery for her gratification. 
An honest gixl won't do that, for her own sake, or lor the man's." 

Fanny's emotion, which bat now had been that of defiance and anger, 
here turned to dismay and supplication. ** What do I know about mar- 
rying. Bows ?" she said ; '* When was there any talk of it ? Whathas 
there been between this young gentleman and me that 'a to make people 
speak so cruel ? It was not my doing ; nor Arthur's— Mr. Pendennis's 
— »that I met him at Yauxhall. It was the Captain took me and Ma 
there. We never thonght of nothing wrong, I'm sure. He came and 
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rescued as, and iw ao Teiy kiai. Then he came to ciil mad Btk after 
us : attd Teiy, veiy good ife was of emA a grand ytiieyinn to be eo 
polite to hnmble folka like tts ! And yeateidaj Ma and rae joat went to 
walk in the Tem^e Qardens, and-— and" — heieehe faroke cat with that 
iieaal, nnanswezahle lamale argam^it of toaz»--eBd oriedt ^*Ohl I 
I waa dead ! I wkh I was hud in my grare ; and bed neToc, never 

** He said as much himself, Fanny," Bowe said ; aaid Fanaj aaked 
through her sobs. Why, why ahouhl he widi he had neier aeen her ? 
Had ahe ever done him any hana? Oh» she would periah mtker than 
do him any barm. Whereupon the muaieian infiarmed her of the 
converaation of the day pievioaB, showed hue that Pen could not and 
most not think of her as a wifa fittiog for him, and that she^ aa ahe 
valued her honeat reputation, most athre too to forget hinoL And Faony, 
leaving the musician, convinced but atill of the aame mind, and pro- 
mising that she would avoid the danger winch menaced her, went back 
to the Porter^s Lodge, and told her mother alL She talked of her love 
for Arthur, and bewailed, in her artless manner, the ineqaality of their 
condition, that set barriers between them. " There *a the Lady of 
Lyons," Fanny said ; *' Oh, Ma! how I did love Mr. Maeready when I 
saw him do it ; and Pauline, for being £uthfnl to poor Glaede, and 
always thinking of him ; and he coming back to her, aa officer, tiurongh 
all his dangers ! And if everybody admkea Pauline— and I *m aoie 
everybody doea, for being ao true to a poor man — why ahouid a gentk- 
man be ashamed of loving a poor girl ? Not that Mr. Artkar loves me 
— Oh, no, no ! I ain^t worUiy of htm ; only a princeaa ia worthy of 
sach a gendeasan aa htm. Buch a poet ! — ^wiitiog ao boiMtifally, and 
looking so grand 1 I 'm sure he 'a a nobleman, and of aaeient fualy, 
and kep out of his estate. Perhapa hia imela has it. Ah, if I might, 
oh, how I *d aerve him^ and work for him, and slave for him, that 
I would. I wouldn't ask for more than that, Ma, — just to be al l aa»d 
to see him of a morning; and aometames he 'd aay ' How d' yen do, 
Fanny ? ' er, 'Ood bleaayon, Fanny ! ' as he aaid on Sunday. And I 'd 
work, and work ; and I U ait up all night, and read, and learn, and 
make myeelf worthy of htm. The Captain aaya hia naotbar lives in the 
eoontry, and is a grand lady there. Oh, how I wvk I ndght go and he 
her aervant. Ma ! I can do plenty ai things, and weric verjr neat ; and 
— and sometimes he 'd come he« e , and I should see him ! " 

The girl 'a head foli on her mother's riioolder, as ahe apeka, and ahe 
gave way to a plentifol outpooring of giriish teara, to whidi the matraa, 
of eoane, joined her own. '*Yoa mustn't think na mere of him. 
Fumy," aheaaid. ** If he don't come toyoo, he 'a a hancid, wicked man." 

'< Don't caB him ao. Mother," Fanny repUed. *' He 'a i^ best of 
men, the best and the kindest. Bows aaya he thinks he is unhappy at 
leaving poor Mttle Fanny. It waan't his foult, waa it, that we met? — 
and it ain't hia that I mnstn't see him again. He aaya I mvatn't — and 
I mustn't, Mother. He '11 forget me, bat I aiudl new foiget him. 



No t 1 11 pnxf &r bim, tnd love hun always — until I die — and I ahall 
die, I kMW I iUl — And then my spirit will idwajs go and be 
with him/* 

" Ton torgeft your perar mother, Famiy, and you H hntk my heart 1^ 
gmn* on 8o»** Mrs. BcJton said. " Peihiips yoa will see him, I *m sure 
yo« 11 see him. I "m swe he 11 oome to^&y. If ever I saw a man in 
love, thftt man is him. When Emily Bodd*B yoong man first oame 
aboot her, he was sent «way by eld B«dd, a meet respectable man, 
and violoncello in the orcbestfm at the Wells; and his own famly 
wonldn^ hear of it neither. Bat he came back. Weall knew he would. 
Emily always said so; and he married her; and this one irill come 
baek too ; and yon mark a mother^s words, and see if he don't, dear.*' 

At this point of the conversation Mr. Bokon entered the Lodge 
for his evening meal. At the father's i^of)earaiiee, the taUt between 
mother and daughter ceased instantly. Mrs. Bolton caressed 
and esgoled the surly undertaker's aide^e-oamp, and said, "Lor, 
Mr. B., who 'd have thought to see you away from the Club of a 
Saturday night. Fanny, dear, get your pa some supper. What 
will you have, B. ? The poor gurl 's got a gathering in her eye, or 
somethink in it— I was lookin at it just now as you oame in." And 
she squeezed her daughter's hand as a signal of pradence and secrecy ; 
and Fmmy's tears ware dried up likewise ; and by that wondnius hypo* 
erii^ and power el disguise whioh women practise, and with whieh 
we a psMS ef defence natare endows them, the traces of her emotion disap- 
peared ; and she vrent and tock her work, and sate in the comer se 
demure and quiet, that the careless male parent never suspected that 
anytiiiag ailed her. 

Thus, as if iate seemed determined to infiame and increase the poor 
child's malady and passion, all circumstances and all parties round about 
her urged it on. Her mother encouraged and appianded it ; ssoA the 
Tery words which Bows used in endettroming to repress her flame only 
augmented this unlucky lever. Pen was not wicked and a seducer: 
Pen was high-minded in wishing to avoid her. Pen loved her : the 
good and the great, tiie magnificent youth, with the chains of gold and 
the seented auburn hair I And so he did : or so he would have loved 
her five years back periiaps, before the world had hardened the ardent 
and reckless boy — before he was ashamed of a foolish and imprudent 
passion, and strangled it as poor women do their illicit children, not on 
account of the crime, but of the shame, and from dread that the finger 
of the world should point to them. 

What respectable person in the world will not say he was quite right 
to avoid a marriage with an ill-educated person of low degree, whose 
relations a g^itleman could not well acknovrledge, and whose manners 
wo«ld not become her new statien f — and what plnlosopber would not 
tell him that the best thing to do with these little passions if they 
qnring up, is to get rid (^ them, and let them pass over and cure them : 
that no man diM about a woman or vice yersA : and that one or the 
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other having found the impossibilitj of gratifying his or her desire in 
the pturticukr instance* most make the best of matters, forget each 
other, look out elsewhere, and choose again ? And yet, perhaps, there 
may be something said on the other side. Perhaps Bo^irs was right in 
admiring that passion of Pen*s, blind and mireasoning as it was, that 
made him ready to stake his all for his love ; perhaps, if self-sacrifice is 
a laudable yirtue^ mere worldly self-sacrifice is not very much to be 
praised ;-*in fine, let this be a reserved point to be settled by th^ 
individual moralist who chooses to debate it. 

So much is certain, that with the experience of the world which Mr. 
Pen now had, he would have laughed at and scouted the idea of marrying 
a penniless girl out of a kitchen. And this point being fixed in his 
mind, he was but doing his duty as an honest man, in crushing any 
unlucky fondness which he might feel towards poor little Fanny. 

So she vraited and waited in hopes that Arthur would com&. She 
waited for a whole week, and it was at the end of that time that the 
poor little creature heard from Costigan of the illness under which 
Arthur was suffering. 

It chanced on that very evening after Costigan had visited Pen, that 
Arthur's uncle the excellent Major arrived in town from Buxton^ where 
his health had been mende^i^ and sent his valet Morgan to make 
inquiries for Arthur, and to roQuest that gentleman U> breakfast with 
the Major the next momiag« ,The Migor was merely passing through 
London on his way to the Marquis of Steyne^s house of Stillbrook, where 
he was engi^ed to shoot partridges. 

Morgan came back to his master with a very long &ce, He had seen 
Mr. Arthur; Mr. Arthur was very bad indeed ; Mr. Arthur was in bed 
with a fever. A doctor ought to be sent to him ; and Morgan thought 
his case most alarming. 

Gracious goodness 1 this was sad news indeed. He had hoped that 
Arthur could come down to Stillbrook : be had arranged that he should 
go, and procured an invitation for his nephew from Lord Steyne. He 
must go himself; he couldn't throw Lord Steyne over : the fever might 
be catching: it might be measles: he had never himself had the 
measles; they were dangerous when contracted at his age. Was 
anybody with Mr. Arthur ? 

Morgan said there was somebody a nussiug of Mr. Arthur. 

The Major then asked, had his nephew uken any advice ? Morgan 
said he had asked that question, and bad been told that Mr. Pendennis 
had had no doctor. 

Morgan's master was sincerely vexed at hearing of Arthur s calamity. 
He would have gone to him, but what good could it do Arthur that he 
the Major should catch a fever ? His own ailments rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible that he should attend to anybody but himself. But 
the young man must have advice — the best advice ; and Morgan was 
straightway dispatched with a note from Major Pendennis to his friend 
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Doctor Goodenough, who by good luck happened to be in London and 
at home, and who quitted his dinner instantly, and whose carnage was 
in half an hour in Upper Temple Lane, near Pen's chambers. 

The Migor had asked the kind hearted physician to bring him news 
of his nephew at the Club where he himself was dining, and in the 
course of the night the Doctor made his appearance. The afiEair was 
▼eiy serious : the patient was in a high fever : he had had Pen bled 
instantly: and would see him the first thing in the morning. The 
Major went disconsolate to bed with this unfortunate news. When 
Goodenongh came to see him according to his promise the next day, 
the Doctor had to listen for a quarter of an hour to an account of the 
Major's own maladies, before the latter had leisure to hear about Arthur. 

He had had a very bad night^-his-— his nurse said : at one hour he 
had been delirious. It might end badly : his mother had better be sent 
for immediately. The Miyor wrote the letter to Mrs. Pendennis with the 
greatest alacrity, and at the same time with the most polite precautions. 
As for going himself to the lad, in his state it was impossible. ** Could 
I be of any use to him, my dear Doctor ?" he asked. 

The Doctor, with a peculiar laugh, said, No : he didn't think the 
Mfgor could be of any use: that his own precious health required the 
most delicate treatment, and that he had best go into the countiy and 
stay : that he himself would take care to see tioie patient twice a day, 
and do all in his power for him. 

The Mflgor declared upon his honour, that if he could be of any use 
he would rush to Pen's chambers. As it was, Morgan should go and 
see that CTeiything was r^ht The Doctor must write to him by every 
post to Stillbrook : it was but forty miles distant from London, and if 
anything happened he would come up at any sacrifice. 

Miyor Pendennis transacted his benevolence by deputy and by post. 
** What else could he do," as he said ? *' Gad, you know, in these cases, 
it 's best not disturbing a fellow. If a poor fellow goes to the bad, why. 
Gad, you know he 's disposed of. But in order to get well (and in this, 
my dear Doctor, I 'm sure that you will agree with me), the best way 
is to keep him quiet — ^perfectly quiet." 

Thus it was the old gentleman tried to satisfy his conscience : and ha 
went his way that day to Stillbrook by railway (for railways have sprung 
up in the course of this narrative, though they have not quite penetrated 
into Pen's country yet), and made his appearance in his usual trim order 
and curly wig, at the dinner-table* of Uie Marquis of Steyne. But we 
must do the Mi^or the justice to say, that he was very unhappy and 
gloomy in demeanour. Wagg and Wenham rallied him about his low 
spirits ; asked whether he was crossed in love ? and otherwise diverted 
themselves at his expense. He lost his money at whist after dinner, 
and actually trumped his partner's highest spade. And the thoughts 
of the suffering boy, of whom he was proud, and whom he loved alter 
his manner, kept the old fellow awake half through the nighty and made 
him feverish and uneasy. 
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On the morrow he jaoeiTed a note in a haad-wiitiiig which he did not 
know : it was that ei Mr. Bows, indeed, sajing that Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis had had a tolerable ni^t ; and that as Dr. Goodenough had 
staled that the Migor deeired to be informed of his nephew's health, he, 
R B., had sent him the news per mil. 

The next day he was going oat shootings about noout with some of 
the genttemea staying at Loid Steyne*s hooee ; and the company, wait- 
ing for the carriages, were assemUed on the tenaoe in frimt e£ the 
honae, when a fiy drarve np ftom. the neigfabouimg station, and a gregr 
headed, nther shabby old gentleman, jumped oat, and asked for Migor 
Pendennis ? It was Mr. Bows. BLe took the Mi^ aside and spoke to 
him ; moat of the gentlemen ronnd about saw that somethiBg serions 
had faappeimd, from the alarmed look of the Major's £ice. 

Waggond, '^It'sabealiffcomedowm tonabtheMsjor;** but nobody 
kngfaed at the pleasantly. 

'*HttUe! What 's the matter, Pendennis?" cried Lord Sleyne, with 
hia strident Toioe; — ''anything wrong?'' 

*' It *s — ^it 's — ^my boy that 'a dead" said the Major, and burst into a 
sob — the old man was quite overcome. 

'* Not dead» a^ Lord; but rery ill when I left London," Mr.Bows 
said, IB a low voaee. 

A biitaka came up at this moment as the three men were speaking 
The Peer looked at his watch. *' You Ve twenty minutes to catch the 
naaiUtmin. Jamp in, Pendenms; and drive like h — , sir, do you 
hear?" 

The carriage drove off swiftly with Pendennis and his eompanioBS^ 
and let us trust that the oath will be pardoned to the Marquis of 
Steyne. 

The Major drove rapidly from the station to the Temple, and found 
a travelling carriage already before him, and blocking up the narrow 
Temple Lane. Two ladies got out of it, and were asking their way of 
the porters ; the Major looked by chanoe at the panel of the carriage^ 
and saw the worn-out erest of the Eagle looking at the Sun, and the 
motto, " nee tenui pennft," painted beneath. It was his brother's old 
carriage, built many, many years ago. It was Helen and Laum that 
were aeking their way to poor Pen's room. 

fie ran up to ti^m ; hastily clasped his sister's arm and kissed her 
hand ; and the three entered into Lamb Court, and mounted the k>ng 
gloomy stair. 

They knocked very gently at the door, on which Arthur's name was 
written, and it was opened by Fanny Bolton. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



^ S Fanny aan the two 

' ladies and the anxious 

Gountenatice of the 
aider vho regarded 
her with a look of in- 
Bcnitable alann and 
terror. Ibe poor girl at 
once knew that Pen'a 
mother was before her; 
there *S8 a resem- 
blance between the 
widow's haggard ejes 
and Arthur's as he 
tossed in his bod in 
fever. Fannv looked 
wistfully at Mrs. Pen- 
dennis and at Laura 
afterwards ; there nas 
no more expression in 
the latter's tace than if 
it had been a mass of 
stone. Hard-hearted- 
ness and gloom dwelt on the figures of both the new comers ; neither 
showed any the faintest gleam of mercy or ^mpathy for Fanny. She 
looked desperately from them to the M^or behind them. Old Pen- 
dennia dropped his eyelids looking up ever bo g|«althily from nnder 
them at Arthur's poor little nurse. 

"I — I wrote to you yesterday, if you please, ma'am," Fanny said, 
tremlling in every limb as she spoke ; and as pale as Laura, whose sad 
menacing face looked over Mrs. Pendennia's shoulder. 

" Did you, madam ? " Mrs. Pendennis said. " I suppose I may now 

relieve yoa from nursing my son. I am his mother, you understand." 

" Yes, ma'am. I — this is the way to his — 0, wait a minute," cried 

out Fanny. " I must prepare you for his " 

The widow, whose face had been hopelessly cruel and ruthless, hero 
started back with a gasp and a liule cry, which she speedily stafled. 

VOL. II. K 
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" He *s been so since yesterday," Fanny said, trembling very much^ 
and with chattering teeth. 

A horrid shriek of laughter came out of Pen*s room, whereof the 
door was open ; and, after seyeral shouts, the poor wretch began to sing 
a college drinking song, and then to hurray and to shout as if he was in 
the midst of a wine party^ and to thump with his fist against the 
wainscot. He was quite delirious. 

" He does not know me, ma*am," Fanny said. 

''Indeed. Perhaps he will know bis mother; let me pass, if you 
please, and go into him." And the widow hastily pushed by little 
Fanny, and through the dark passage which led into Pen's sitting room. 
Laura sailed by Fanny, too, without a word ; and Migor Pendennis 
followed tbeia. Fanny sat down on a bench in the passage, and cried, 
and prayed as wall as she could. She would have died for him ; and 
they hated her. They had not a word of thanks or kindness for her, 
the fine ladies, ^le sate there in the passage, she did not know how 
long. They never came out to speak to her. She sate there until 
Doctor Goodenough came to pay his second visit that day ; he found 
the poor little thing at the door. 

"What, nurse? How*s your patient?" asked the good-ntttmed 
Doctor. *' Has he had any rest ? " 

'* Go and ask them. They Ve inside,*' Fanny answered. 

" Who ? his mother ? " 

Fanny nodded h^ head and didn^ speak. 

*' You must go to bed yourseli^ my poor littte maid," said the Doctor. 
•• You will be ill, too. it you don't." 

" 0, mayn 1 1 come and see him : mayn't I come and see him ! I-— 
I— love him so," the little girl said ; and as she ^oke she fell down on 
her knees and olasped hold of the Doctor's hand In «uch an agony that 
to see her melted the kind physiciaiL'^ heart, and caused a mist to come 
over his spectacles. 

" Pooh, pooh I Notsense ! Nurse, has he taken his draught ? Has 
he had any rest ? Of course you must come and see him. So must I." 

" They 11 let me sit here, won't they, sir ? 1 11 never make no noise. 
I only ask to stop here," Fanny ^eaid. On which the Doctor called her 
a stupid little thing ; put her down<upon>the bench where Pen's printer's 
devil used to sit so m«ny hours ; tapped her pale cheek with his finger, 
and bustled into the further room. 

Mrs. Pendennis was ensconced pale and solemn in a great chair by 
Pen's bed-side. Her watch wwa on the bed-table by Pen's medicines. 
Her bonnet and cloaks were laid in the window. She had her Bible in 
her lap, without which she. never travelled. Her first movement, after 
seeing her son, had been to take Fanny's ahawl and bonnet -which were 
on his drawers, and'bzing'tfaem out aad drof) them down upon his study- 
table. She had closed the door upon Major Pendennis, and Laara too; 
and taken possession of her son. 

She had had a gveat doabt and terror lest Arthur shonld sot know 
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her ; bat that pang \vm spned to her in part at least. Pen knew his 
mother q«ite ^1, and fioniliarly smiled and nodded at her. When ehe 
came in, he inetently fanded that thej trero at home at Fairoaks ; a&d 
he^^ to talk and chatter and lau^ in a Tambling wild way. Lanra 
eoold heiur him outside. His koghter shot ahafb of p<»8on into her 
heart. It was true-then. He had been guilty — ^and with: t^^at creatuve ! 
— an intrigae with a sermot maid ; and ^he had loved him— *and h^ 
Wis dying moet likdy — raving .and nnrepeaitant. The Major now and 
then hummed out a word of remark or consolation, which Laura search 
heard. A dismal sitting it was for all parties ; and when Goodenough 
appeared, he came like an angel into the room. 

It is not only for the sick man, it is for the sick man*s friends that 
the Doctor comes. His presence is often as good for them as for the 
patient, and they long for him yet more eagerly. How we have all 
watched after him ! what an emotion the thrill of his carriage-wheels in 
the street, and at length at the door, has made us feel ! how we hang 
upon his words, and what a comfort we get from a smile or two, if be can 
vouchsafe that sunshine to lighten our daikness ! Who hasn*t seen the 
mother praying into his face, to know if there is hope for the sick 
infant that cannot speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame battling 
with fever ? Ah, how she looks into his eyes I What thanks if there 
is light there ; what grief and pain if he easts them down, and dares not 
say ** hope I ** - Or it is the house-father who is stricken. The terrified 
wife looks on, while the Physician feek his patient s wrist, smothering 
her agonies, as the children have been called npon to stay their plays 
and their talk. Over the patient in the fever, the wife expectant, the 
children unconscious, the Doctor stands as if he were Fate, the dis- 
penser of life and death : he must Jet the patient off this time : the 
woman prays so for his respite ! One can fancy how awful the respon- 
sibility must be to a conscientious man : how cruel the feeling that he 
has given the wrong remedy, or that it might have been possible to do 
better: how hanusing the sympathy wilh sarvivors, if the case is 
unfortunate — how immense the delight of victory I 

Having pasmd through a hasty ceremony of introduction to the new 
comers, of whose amval he had been made aware by the heart-broken 
little nurse in waiting without, the Doctor pfroeeeded to examine the 
patient, about whose condition of high fefver there could be no mistake, 
and on i^iiom he thought it necessary to tsencke the strongest antiphlo- 
gistic remedies in his power. He consoled the unfortoaate mother 
as best he might; and giving her the most comfortable assurances 
on which he could venture, that there was no reason to despair yet, that 
everything might still be hoped from his youth, the strength of his con- 
stitution, and so forth ; and having done his utmost to allay the horrors 
of the alarmed matron, he tod£ the elder Pendennia aaide into the 
vacant room, (Warrington's bed-room), for the purpose of holding a little 
consultation. 

The case was very critical. The fever, if not stopped, might and 
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would can; off the yoang fellow : he must be bled forthwith : the 
mother taiut be infonned of this necesBity. Wfaj was that other young 
lady brought with her ? She was oat of place in a sick room. 

"And there was another woman Btill, be hanged to it! " the Major 
said, " the^the little person who opened the door." His sister-in kn 
had brought the poor litUe deTil'a bonnet and shawl out, and flung 
them upon the study-table. Did Goodenough know anything about the 
— the little person ? "I Just caught a glimpse of her as we passed in," 
the Uiyor said, "and begnd she was uncommonly nice-looking." The 



Doctor looked queer : the Doctor smiled — in the very giBTest moments, 
with life and death pending, such strange contrasts and occasiouB of 
humour will arise, and such smiles will pass, to satirize the gloom, as it 
were, and to mske it more gloomy ! 

" I liBve it," At last he said, re-entering the study; and he wrote a 
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<;ouple of notes hastily at the table there, and sealed one of them. 
Then, taking up poor Fanny's shawl and bonnet, and the notes, he went 
out in the passage to that poor little messenger, and said, " Quick, 
-nurse ; you must carry this to the surgeon, and bid him come instantly; 
and then go to my house, and ask for my servant, Harbottle, and tell 
him to get this prescription prepared; and wait until I — ^until it is 
ready. It may take a little time in preparation." 

So poor Fanny trudged away with her two notes, and found the 
apothecary, who lived in the Strand hard by, and who came straightway, 
his lancet in his pocket, to operate on his patient ; and then Fanny 
made for the Doctor's house, in Hanover Square. 

The Doctor was at home again before the prescription was made up, 
which took Harbottle, his servant, such a long time in compounding ; 
and, during the remainder of Arthur's illness, poor Fanny never made 
her appearance in the quality of nurse at his chambers any more. But 
for that day and the next, a little figure might be seen lurking about 
Pen's staircase, — a sad, sad little face looked at and interrogated the 
apothecary, and the apothecary's boy, and the laundress, and the kind 
physician himself^ as they passed out of the chambers of the sick man. 
And on the third day, the kind Doctor's chariot stopped at Shepherd's 
Inn, and the good, and honest, and benevolent man went into the 
Porter's Lodge, and tended a little patient he had there, for whom the 
best remedy he found was on the day when he was enabled to tell 
Fanny Bolton that the crisis was over, and that there was at length 
every hope for Arthur Pendennis. 

J. Costigan, Esquire, late of her Majesty's service, saw the Doctor's 
carriage, and criticised its horses and appointments. " Green liveries, 
bedad! " the General said, " and as foin a pair of high-stepping bee 
horses as ever a gentleman need sit behoind, let alone a docthor. 
There 's no ind to the proide and ar'gance of them docthors, now-a-days 
— not but that is a good one, and a scoientific cyarkter, and a roight 
Ijood fellow, bedad ; and he 's brought the poor little girl well troo her faver. 
Bows, me boy;" and so pleased was Mr. Costigan with the Doctor's 
behaviour and skill, that, whenever he met Dr. Goodenough*s carriagi^ 
in future, he made a point of saluting it and the physician inside, in as 
courteous and magnificent a manner, as if Dr. Goodenough had been 
the Lord Liftenant himself, and Captain Costigan had been in his gloiy 
in Phaynix Park. 

The widow's gratitude to the physician knew no bounds— or scarcely 
any bounds, at least The kind gentleman laughed at the idea of 
taking a fee from a literary man, or the widow of a brother practitioner; 
and she determined when she got back to Fairoaks that she would send 
^^oodenough the silver-gilt vase, the jewel of the house, and the glory 
-of the late John Pendennis, preserved in green baize, and presented to 
bim at Bath, by the Lady Elizabeth Firebrace, on the recovery of her 
son, the late Sir Anthony Firebrace, from the scarlet fever. Hippocrates, 
flygeia, King Bladud, and a wreath of serpents surmount the cup to 



this day; nvhich "was executed in their finest manner, hj Meeexs. 
Ahednege, of Milsom Street; and the insanptioa ysas by Mr. Birch, 
tutor to- the yoimg haronet^ 

This pxieeless gem of art the \ridow determined to devote te 
Goodenough, the pieeerver (^ her son ; and there xvaM scaj^cely any 
other favour which her gratitude -would not have conferred upon him» 
except one, which he desired most, and which was that she should think 
a litde charitably and kindly of poor Fanny, of whose artless^ sad stery, 
he had got something during his interviews with her, and of whom he 
was induced to think very kindly, — not being disposed* indeed, to give 
much credit to Pen for his conduct in the aiSair, or not knowing what that 
conduct had been. He knew, enough, kowev^) to be aware that the 
poor infatuated little girl was without stain as yet; that while she had 
been in Pen's room it was to see the last of him, as she thought, and 
that Arthur was scarcely aware of her presence ; and. that she suffeMMJ 
under the deepest and most pitiful grief, at the idea of losing him, dead 
or living. - > « 

But ou the one or two occasions- when Goodenough alluded to Fannys 
the widow's countenance, always soft and geutle, assumed an exfHression 
so cruel and inexorable, that the Doctor saw it was in vain to ask her 
for justice or pity, and he broke off all entreaties, and ceased making 
any further allusions regarding his little client. There is a complaint 
which neither pc^py, nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the 
£ast could allay, in the men in his time, as we are informed by a 
popular poet of the days of Elizabeth ; and which, when exhibited i^ 
women, no medical discoveries or practice subsequent — neither homoeo- 
pathy, nor hydropathy, nor mesmerism, n(Hr Dr. Simpson, nor Dr. 
Locock can cure, and that is — we won't call it jealousy, but rather 
gently denominate rivalry and emulation in ladies* 

Some of those mischievous and prosaic peofde who carp and caknlate 
at every detail of the romancer, and want to know, for instance, how^ 
when the characters ' in the Critic' are at a dead lock with their daggen 
at each other's throats, they are to be got out of that murderoua compli- 
cation of circumstauees, may be induced to ask how it was possible in a 
set of chambers in the Temple, consisting of three rooms, two cupboards, 
a passage, and a coal-box, Arthur a sick genftleman, Helen hifr mother, 
Laura her adopted daughteri Martha their country attendant, MrSw 
Wbeezer a nurse from St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mrs. Flanagan an 
Irish laundress, Mtijor Pendeunis ar retired military officer, Morgan 
his- valet, Pidgeon Mr. Arthur Pend^mis's boy, and others eoudd bft 
accommodated — the answ^ ia given at oncOi that almost everybody in 
the TemfJe was out of town, and that there was sea^sely a single 
eecupmt of Pen's house in Lamb Court except those who were ooen^ied 
round the sick bed of theock geiAkmen, about whose fever we hove not 
given a l^cigthy account, neither shall we enlarge very much upon the 
more cheerftU theme of his recovery. 

Everybody we have said was out of town, and of course such a 
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£iabioiiaUe man as yooDg Mr. Silmri^U Idio ooeapied chambers on the 
aoomd floor in Peik's staizcase, ooold not be supposed to remain in 
London. Mrs. Flanaf^^ Mr. Pendennia's lanndieasy uraa acquainted 
vith Mrs. Bouocy vbo did for Mr. Sibwr^^t, and that gentleman's 
bed-room ivaa got ready for Miss Bell* or Mkl Pendennis» when the 
latter should be inclined to leave her soa'a siek room, to try and seek 
tor a little rest lor herself. 

If that young buek and flover of Baker Street, Percy Stbwright, oonld 
have known nho was the ocoopant of his bed-room, how proud he would 
have been of that apartment: — what poems he would have written 
abeat Laura ! (several of his things have appeared in the animals, and 
in manuseript in the. nobility's albiini8)*-he was a Gamlbrd man and 
vary nearly got the English Prize Poem, it was.said^^Sibwright, how- 
ever, waa absent and hia bed given up to Mies Bell. It was the prettiest 
little biass bed in the world, with chintz curtains lined with pink — he 
had a mignonette boK in his bed-room window, and the mere sight of 
his little exhibition of shiny boots, arranged in trim rows over bis waird* 
robe, WB9 a. gratification to the beholder. ' He had a museum of scent, 
pomatum, and bears' grease pots, quite curious to examine, too ; and a 
choiee aeleetion of portmita of females almost always in sadness and 
generally in disguise or dishabille, glittered round the neat waUs of his 
elegant little bower of repose. Medora with disheivelled hair was con* 
acting herself over her baigo for the abeeaee of her Conrad — the 
Prineesse Fleur de Marie (of Rudokt^ and: the Mysteres de« Paris) was 
sadly ogling out of the bars of her ooovent cage, in in^ich, poor prisoned 
bird, she was moulting away, — ^Dorothea of Don Quixote was washing 
her eternal feet: — in fine, it was sa^ an elegant gallery as became a 
gallant lover of the sex. And in Sibwii^t's sitting room, while there 
waa quke an ii^uitine law library dad in skins of fresh new bom oalf, 
there was a tolerably large coUectieo of dassical books which he could 
not read, and of En^iab and French works of poetry and fiction which 
he read a great deal too maeh. His invitation cards of the past season 
still deooxatod his looking-glasa : and seaxoe anything told of the lawyet 
but the wig'box beside the Yeous upon the iniddle shelf of the book- 
case, on which the name ol P. Sibwr^t, Esquire, was gilded. 

With Sibwright in chambers waa Mr. Bangham. Mr. Bangham waa 
a sporting man married to a rich widow. Mr. Bangham had no praetiee 
—did not come to chambers thrice in a term : went a circuit for those 
mysterious reasona wlnoh make men go oircuit, — and his room served 
as ft great convenience to Sibwright when that young gentleman gave 
his little dinnemu It mnst be conliBSsed that these two gentlemen 
have nothing to do with our history, will never appear in it again 
probi^ly, but wa cannot help gianeing through their doors as th^ 
happen to be open to ua,. and a» vro pass to Pen's rooms ; as in the 
parsuit of our own business in life through the Strand, at the Club, nay 
at chinch itself, we oannot help peeping aft the shops on the way, or at 

neigfabeur sdinaer, ot at the faoes under the bonnets in the next pew. 
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Very many yean after the drcnmstances about wbich we are at 
present occupied, Laura, with a blush and a laugh ahowifng much humoux; 
owned to having read a French novel once much in vogue, and when 
her husband asked her» wondering where on earth she could have got 
such a volume, she owned that it was in the Temple, when she lived in 
Mr. Percy Sibwright*s chambers. 

'* And, also, I never confessed," she said, ''on that same occasion, 
what I must now own to : that I opened the japanned box, and took 
out that strange-looking wig inside it, and put it on and looked at 
myself in the glass in it" 

Suppose Percy Sibwright had come in at such a moment as that? 
What would he have said, — ^the enraptured rogue ? What would have 
been all the pictures of disguised beauties in hb room compared to that 
living one ? Ah, we are speaking of old times, when Sibwright was a 
bachelor and before he got a county court, — when people were young 
— when most people were young. Other people are young now ; but we 
no more. 

When Miss Laura played this prank with the wig, you can^t 
suppose that Pen could have been very ill up-stairs ; otherwise, though 
she had grown to care for him ever so little, common sense of feeling 
and decorum would have prevented her from performing any tricks or 
trying any disguises. 

But all sorts of events had occurred in the course of the last few 
days which had contributed to increase or account for her gaiety, and a 
little colony of the reader^s old friends and acquaintances was by this 
time established in Lamb Court, Temple, and round Pen's sick bed 
there. First, Martha, Mrs. Pendennis's servant, had arrived from 
Fairoaks, being summoned thence by the Major, who justly, thought her 
presence would be comfortable and useful to her mistress and her young 
master, for neither of whom the constant neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Flanagan (who during Pen s illness required more spirituous consola- 
tion than ever to support her) could be pleasant. Martha then made 
her appearance in due season to wait upon Mrs. Pendennis, nor 
did that lady go once to bed until the fiedthful servant had r^hed her, 
when, with a heart full of maternal thankfulness, she went and lay down 
upon Warrington's straw mattress, and among his mathematical books, 
as has been already described. 

It is true that ere that day a great and delightful alteration in Pen's 
condition had taken place. The fever, subjugated by Dr. Goodenough*s 
blisters, potions, and lancet, had left the young man, or only returned 
at intervals of feeble intermittence; his wandering senses had settled in 
his weakened brain : he had had time to kiss and bless his mother for 
coming to him, and calling for Laura and his uncle (who were both 
affected according to their different nattures by his wan appearance, his 
lean ahrunken hands, his hollow eyes and voice, his thin bearded £sboe) 
to press their hands and thank them affectionately ; and after this 
greeting, and after they had been turned out of the room by his 
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afieciionate nurse, he had sunk into a fine sleep which had lasted for 
about sixteen honrs, at the end of which period he awoke calling 
oat that he was verj hangrj . If it is hard to be ill and to loathe food, 
oh, how pleasant to be getting well and to be feeling hungry— Aot» 
hungry ! Alas, the joys of convalescence become feebler with increasing 
years, as other joys do— and then — ^and then comes that Olness when 
one does not convalesce at all. 

On the day of this happy event, too, came another arrival in Lamh 
Court. This was introduced into the Pen-WarringUm sitting>room by 
large puffs of tobacco smoke— the pufife of smoke were followed by an 
individual with a cigar in his mouth, and a carpet bag under his arm — 
this was Warrington, who had run back from Norfolk, when Mr. Bows 
thoughtfully wrote to inform him of his friend's calamity. But he had 
been fcom home when Bows's letter had reached his brother*s house — 
the Eastern Comiities did not then boast of a railway (for we beg the 
reader to understand that we only commit anachronisms when we 
choose, and when by a daring violation of those natural laws some great 
ethical truth is to be advanced) — ^in fine, Warrington only appeared witli 
the rest of the good luck npon the lucky day after Pen's convalescence 
may have been said to have begun. 

His surprise was, after all, not very great when he found the chambers 
of his sick friend occupied, and his old acquaintance the Migor seated 
demurely in an easy chair, (Warrington had let himself into the rooms 
with his own pass-key,) listening, or pretending to listen, to a young 
lady who was reading to him a play of Shakspeare in a low sweet voice. 
The lady stopped and started, and laid down her book, at the apparition 
of the tall traveller with the cigar and the carpet-bag. He blushed, he 
flung the cigar into the passage : he took off his hit, and dropped that 
too, and going up to the Miyor, seized that old gentleman's hand, and 
asked questions about Arthur. 

The Miyor answered in a tremulous, though cheery voice — ^it was 
curious how emotion seemed to olden him — and returning Warrington *8 
pressure with a shaking hand, told him the news— -of Arthur's happy 
crisis, of his mother's arrival — with her young charge— with Miss — 

" You need not tell me her name," Mr. Warrington said with great 
anunation, for he was affected and elated with the thought of his 
friend's recovery-;—" you need not tell me your name. I knew at once 
it was Laonu" And he held out his hand and took hers. Immense 
kindness and tenderness gleamed from under his rough eyebrows, and 
shook his voice as he gazed at her and spoke to her. '* And this is 
Laura I *' his looks seemed to say. '* And this is Warrington," the gene- 
rous giri's heart beat back. '* Arthur's hero — ^tfae brave and the kind — 
he has come hundreds of miles to succour him, when he heard of his 
friend's misfortune ! '* 

'* Thank yon, Mr. Warrington," was all that Laura said, however ; 
and as she returned the pressure of his kind hand, she blushed so, that 
she was ^ad the lamp was behind her to conceal her flushing face. 
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As tliese two were standifig in tbis attitade, the door of Pen's bed* 
chamber was opened atoalthilj as his mathat was wont to open it, and 
WaniDgtoa saw anoiher lady, who first looked at him, and then turning 
round to^waids the bed» said, ** Hsh l" and put up her hand. 

It was to Pen Helen was turning, and ginng caution. He called 
out with a feeble, tremulouB, but cbeefj voiee, '* Come in. Stunner — 
come in, Warrington. I knew it was jou«— bj th»— by the snc^e, old 
boy, **^ he said, as holding his worn, hand out, and with tears at once of 
weakness and pleasure in his eyes, he greeted hia fitiend* 

'* I — ^I beg pardon, ma'am, for smoking," Warrington said, who now 
almost for the first time bludied for bos wieked propensity. 

Helen ediy said, ** God bless you, Mr. Warrington." 3he was so 
happy, she would have liked to kiss George. Then, and after the 
friends had had a brief, very brief interriew, the delighted and inexorable 
moth^, giving her hand to Warrington, sent him out of the room too> 
back to Laura and the Miyor, who had not reaucaed their play of Gym- 
behne where they had left it off at the arrival of the rigfatful owner of 
Pens 



UR dutj uon is to re- 
cord a fact cMiceming 
Pendminia, vbieh, 
bomrer idwunrfnl 
and diflgnMf 111, wbsn 
told ragwding the 
chief penosaga and 
OodEiUMrof a novd, 
mast, DSTerthdeaa, 
be made known to 
tbe pttblie trho reeds 
bis veritable memoirs. 
Having gone to bed 
ill with fever, aad 
Hiffenog to a certain 
degree under the 
passion of love, after 
be had gone through 
his pbjrsical malodjr, 
8ttd had been bled 
and had been blis- 
tered, aad hud had 
hie head shaved, and 
had been treated and medicameBted as the doctor ordained ; — iit is a 
fftet, that, when he rallied up from his bodiljr ailment, his mental taaitidy 
had likewise quilted lum, uai he was no more in love with Fanny 
BoltoD than you or I, who are mnch too wise, or t«o moral, to allow onr 
baarts to go gadding after porter's daughters. 

He laughed at himself as he lay on his pillow, thinking of tine second 
cure whidi hftd been effoeled upon him. He did not care the least 
sibout Fanny now : he woudered how he ever should have cared : and 
according to his oastom made an aob^y of that dead pe«sio», and 
anatomised his own defonct sensaftiott lor hit poor little nnrsa What 
oould have made him so hot and eager about bw b«t a few vreeks back ? 
Not her wit, not her breeding, not her beauty — there wwe hundreds of 
women better looking than she. It wrs oat <^ hiniaelf that the passion 
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had gone : it did not reside in her. She was the same ; but the ejes 
which saw her were changed ; and, alas, that it should be so ! were 
not particularlj eager to see her anj more. He felt yerj well disposed 
towards the little thing, and so forth, but as for violent personal regard, 
such as he had but a few weeks ago, it had fled under the influence 
of the pill and lancet, which had destroyed the fever in his frame. 
And an immense source of comfort and gratitude it was to Pendennis 
(though there was something selfish in that feeling, as in most others of 
our young man), that he had been enabled to resist temptation at the time 
when the danger was greatest, and had no particular cause of self-reproach 
as he remembered his conduct towards the young girl. As from a 
precipice down which he might have fallen, so from the fever from 
which he had recovered, he reviewed the Fanny Bolton snare, now that 
he had escaped out of it, but I *m not sure that he was not ashamed of 
the very satisfaction which he experienced. It is pleasant, perhaps, 
but it is humiliating to own that you love no more. 

Meanvdiile the kind smiles and tender watchfulness of the mother 
at his bed-side, filled the young man with peace and security. To see . 
that health was returning, was all the unwearied nurse demanded : to 
execute any caprice or order of her patient's, her chiefestjoyand reward. 
He felt himself 'environed by her love, and thought himself almost as 
grateful for it as he had been when weak and helpless in childhood. 

Some misty notions regarding the first part of his illness, and that 
Fanny had nursed him, Pen may have had, but they were so dim that 
he could not realise them with accuracy, or distinguish them from what 
he knew to be delusions which had occurred and were remembered 
during the delirium of his fever. So as he had not thought proper on 
former occasions to make any allusions about Fanny Bolton to his 
mother, of course he could not now confide to her his sentiments regard 
ing Fanny, or make this worthy lady a confidante. It was on both sides 
an unlucky precaution and want of confidence ; and a word or two in 
time might have spared the good lady, and those connected with her, a 
deal of pain and anguish. 

Seeing Miss Bohon installed as nurse and tender to Pen, I am borry 
to say Mrs. Pendennis had put the worst construction on the fiict of the 
intimacy of these two unlucky young persons, and had settled in her own 
mind that the accusations against Arthur were true. Why not have 
stopped to inquire ? — There are stories to a man's disadvantage that the 
women who are fondest of him are always the most eager to believe. 
Isn't a man's wife often the first to be jealous of him ? Poor Pen got 
a good stock of this suspicious kind of love from the nurse who was now 
watching over him' ; and the kind and pure creature thought that her 
boy had gone through a malady much more awful and debasing than the 
mere physical fever, and was stained by crime as well as weakened by 
illness. The consciousness of this she had to bear perforce silently, and 
to tiy to put a mask of cheerfulness and confidence over her inward 
doubt and despair and horror. 
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When Captain Shandon, at Boulogne, read the next number of the 
'• Pali-Mall Gazette," it was to remark to Mrs. Shandon that Jack 
Finucane*s band was no longer visible in the leading articles, and that 
Mr. Warrington must be at work there again. ** 1 know the crack ol 
his whip in a hundred, and the cut which the fellow*s thong leaves. 
There *s Jack Bludyer, goes to work like a butcher, and mangles & 
subject Mr. Warrington finishes a man, and lays his cuts neat and 
regular, straight down the back, and drawing blood every line;" at 
which dreadful metaphor, Mrs. Shandon said, *' Law, Charles, how can 
you talk so ! I always thought Mr. Warrington very high, but a kind 
gentleman ; and I 'm sure he was most kind to the children." Upon 
which Shandon said, '* Yes; he *s kind to the children; but he *s savage, 
to the men ; and to be sure, my dear, you don't understand a word 
about what I m saying ; and it *s best you shouldn't; for it 's little good 
comes out of writing for newspapers ; and it *s better here, living easy 
at Boulogne, where the wine 's plenty, and the brandy costs but two 
franks a bottle. Mix us another tumbler, Mary, my dear ; we 11 go 
back into harness soon. 'Cras ingens iterabimus lequor* — bad luck 
to it" 

In a word, Warrington went to work with all his might, in place of 
his prostrate friend, and did Pen*s portion of the '* Pali-Mall Gazette " 
" with a vengeance," as the saying is. He wrote occasional articles and 
literary criticisms ; he attended theatres and musical performances, and 
discoursed about them with his usual savage energy. His hand was too 
strong for such small subjects, and it pleased him to tell Arthur's 
mother, and uncle, and Laura, that there was no hand in all the band 
of penmen more graceful and light, more pleasant and more elegant, 
than Arthur's. *' The people in this country, ma'am, don't understand 
what style is, or they would see the merits of our young one," he said to 
Mrs. Pendennis. '' I call him ours, ma'am, for I bred him ; and I am 
as proud of him as you are ; and, bating a little wilfulness, and a little 
selfishness, and a little dandyfication, I don't know a more honest, or 
loyal, or gentle creature. His pen is wicked sometimes, but he is as 
kind as a young lady — as Miss Laura here — and I believe he would 
not do any living mortal harm." 

At this, Helen, though she heaved a deep, deep sigh, and Laura, though 
she, too, was sadly wounded, nevertheless were most thankful for 
Warrington's good opinion of Arthur, and loved him for being so 
attached to their Pen. And MiQor Pendennis was loud in bis praises 
of Mr. Warrington, — more loud and enthusiastic than it was the 
Miyor's wont to be. " He is a gentleman, my dear creature," he said 
to Helen, " every inch a gentleman, my good madam — ^the Suffolk 
Warringtons — Charles the First's baronets : — what could he be but a 
gentleman, come out of that family ? — ^father, — Sir Miles Warrington ; 
ran away with — beg your pardon, Miss Bell. Sir Miles was a very 
well-known man in London, and a friend of the Prince of Wales. This 
gentleman is a man of the greatest talents, the very highest accomplish* 
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ments, — sore to get on, if be had a m^ve to pot his enefgies to 
work." 

TjKom Unflihed for herself whilst the Majar was talking and pmising 
Arthtn-'B hero. As she looked at Warrington's manly &ee, and dark, 
melancholy eyes, this yomig person had heen speculating about him, and 
had settled in her mind that he must have been the Tietim of an 
unhappy attachment ; and as she caught herself so speculating, why, 
Miss Bell blushed. 

Warrington got chambers hard by, — ^Grenier^ ohambera in Flag 
Court ; and having executed Pen's task with great energy in the mora 
ing, his delight and pleasure of an afternoon was to come and sit with 
the sick man*s company in the snnny autumn evenings ; and he had the 
honour more than once of giving Miss Bell his arm for a walk in the 
Temple Gardens ; to take which pastime, when the frank Laura asked 
of Helen permission, the Major eagerly said, ''Yes, yes, begad— of 
course you go out with him— ^it 's' like the eountiy, y&u know; every- 
body goes out with everybody in the Gaidens, and there are beadles, you 
know, and that sort of thing — eveiybody walks in ^le Temple Gardens." 
If the great arbiter of morals did not object, why should simple Helen ? 
She was glad that her girl should have such fresh air as the river could 
give, and 'to see herretnrn with faeightened colour and spirits fr»m these 
harmless excursions. 

Laura and Helen hud come, you must know, tx> a little expkiMftioin. 
When the news arrived of Pen's alanning illness, Laum inmsted upon 
accompanying the terrified mother to London, would not hear of the 
refusal which the still angry Helen gave her, and, when refused a 
second time yet more sternly, and when it seemed that the poor lost 
lad's life was despaired of, and when it was known that his conduct was 
such as to render all thoughts of union hopeless, Laura had, with many 
tears, told her mother a secret with ^rinch every observant person w1k> 
reads this story is acquainted already. Now she never eould marry 
him, was she to be denied the censolataon of owning how fondiy, how 
truly, how entirely she had loved him ? The mingling tears of the 
women appeatod the agony of their grief somewhat, and the sorrows 
and terrors of their journey were at least in so far mitigated that they 
shared them together. 

What could Fanny expect when suddenly brought up for sentenoe 
before a couple of such judges ? Nothing but swift condemnation, awliil 
punishment, merciless dismissal! Women are cruel critics in cases 
such as that in which poor Fanny was implicated ; and we like them to 
be so ; for, besides the guard which a man places round his own harem, 
and the defences which a woman has in her heart, her £uth, and 
honour, hasn't she all her own friends of her own sex to keep watch 
that ^e does not go asUay, and to tear her to pieces if she is found 
erring? When our Mahmouds or Selims of Baker Street or Belgnrre 
Square visit their Fatimas with condign 'punishment, their mothers sew 
up Fatima's sack for her, and her sisters and sisters-in-law see her well 
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miderirvtmv And ibis present iriiter does iiot«ay nay. He protests 
most aolemnly he is a Tuvk, too. He wetfs a tarbm and a beud like 
anofther, and is all for the seek pnetke, Bismilkh ! But O jou spot- 
less, wko have the right of capital punishment Tested in joo, at least 
he veay cautious that yoii make awij witJi the pvoper (if so she may be 
called) person. Be very save of the hat before you order the barge out : 
and don*t pop yoEiir subject into the Bosphorus, until you are qmte 
certain that she deserres it. This is all I would ui^ m poor Fatiroa's 
behalf — absolately all— not a word more, by the beard of the Prophet 
If she 's guilty, down with her— heave over the sack, away with it into 
the Qolden Horn bubble and squeak, and justioe bemg done, give way, 
men, and let us pull back to supper. 

Bo the Mi^r did not in any way object to Wanington^s continued 
promenades with Miss Laura, but, like a benevolent old gentleman, 
encousa^sd in ereiy way the intimacy of tJuct couple. Were tiiero any 
exhibitions in town ? he was for Warrington eonducting her to them. 
If Wandogtoi had proposed to take her to Yanxhall itself, this most 
oemplaisant of man would have seen no haxm^ — >nor would Helen, if 
Pendennis the elder had so rukd it, — nor would there have been any 
harm between two peisooB whose honour was entirely spotless, — between 
Wamngton, who aaw in intimacy a pure, and high-minded, and artless 
woman for the first time in his Itfe,— ««nd Laura, irbo too for the first 
time was thrown into the constant eocietf of a genUeeoan of great 
Batumi parts and powera of pleasing; who possessed varied acquire- 
ments, enthuaiaam, simplicity, humour, and that freshness of mind which 
his simple life and habits gave him, and which contmsted so much with 
Pen*6 dandy indifBnrenoe of manner and &ded sneer. In Warrington's 
very uncoothness there was a refinement, which the other's finery 
lacked. In his energy, his respect, his desire to please, his hearty 
laughter, or simfde oonfiding pathos, what a difference to Sultan Pen's 
yawning sovmeignty and hmguid acceptance of homage ! What had 
made Pen at heme eueh a dandy and such a despot ? The women had 
spoiled him, as we like them and as they like to do. They had cloyed 
him with obedience, and surfeited him with sweet reqpect and submis- 
sion, until he grew weaxy of the slaves who waited upon him, and th^ 
caresses and cajoleries excited him no more. Abroad, he was brisk and 
lively, and eager and impaesioned enough — most men are, so consti- 
tuted and so nurtured. — ^Does this,. like the former sentence, run a 
chance of being misinterpreted, and does any one dare to suppose that 
the writer would incite the women to revolt? Never, by the whiskers 
of the Prophet, again he Ba3fe. He wearo a beard, and he likes his 
women.to be slaves. What man doesn't? What man would be henpedced, 
I say? We will cut off all ^e heads in Ghiktendom or Turkeydom 
rather than that. 

Well, then, Arthur being so languid, and indifferent, and careless 
about the favoore bestowed upon him, how came it that Laura should 
have such a love and rapturous regard for him, that a mere inadequate 
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expression of it should have kept the girl talking all the way from 
Fairoaks to London, as she and Helen travelled in the po8t<shaise ? As 
soon as Helen had finished one story about the dear fellow, and nar- 
rated, with a hundred sobs and ejaculations, and looks up to heaven, 
some thrilling incidents which occurred about the period when the 
hero was breeched, Laura began another equally interesting and equally 
ornamented with tears, and told how heroically he had a tooth out or 
wouldn't have it out, or how daringly he robbed a bird's nest, or how 
magnanimously he spared it ; or how he gave a sfailliog to the old 
woman on the common, or went without his bread and butter for tlie 
beggar-boy who came into the yard — and so on. One to another the 
sobbing women sang laments upon their hero, who, my worthy reader 
has long since perceived, is no more a hero than either one of us. 
Being as he was, why should a sensible girl be so fond of him ? 

This point has been argued before in a previous unfortunate sen- 
tence (which lately drew down all the wrath of Ireland upon th» 
writer's head), and which said that the greatest rasoal-cutthroats have 
had somebody to be fond of them, and if those monsters, why not 
ordinaiy mortals ? And with whom shall a young lady fall in love but 
with the person she sees ? She is not supposed to lose her heart in 
a dream, like a Princess in the Arabian Nights ; or to plight her young 
affections to the portrait of a gentleman in the Exhibition, or a sketch in 
the Illustrated London News. You have an instinct within you which 
inclines you to attach yourself to some one : you meet Somebody : you 
hear Somebody constantly praised : you walk, or ride, or waltz, or talk; 
or sit in the same pew at church with Somebody : you meet again, and 
again, and — ' Marriages are made in Heaven,' your dear mamma says, 
pinning your orange flowers wreath on, with her blessed eyes dimmed 
with tears — and there is a wedding breakfast, and you take off your 
white satin and retire to your coach and four, and you and he are a 
happy pair. — Or, the affair is broken off, and then, poor dear wounded 
heart! why then you meet Somebody Else, and twine your young affections 
round number two. It is your nature so to do. Do you suppose it is 
all for the man s sake that you love, and not a bit for your own ? Do 
you suppose you would drink if you were not thirsty, or eat if you were 
not hungry ? 

So then Laura liked Pen because she saw scarcely anybody else at 
Fairoaks except Doctor Portman and Captain Glanders, and because 
his mother constantly praised her Arthur, and because he was gentleman- 
like, tolerably good-looking and witty, and because, above all, it 
was of her nature to like somebody. And having once received this 
image into her heart, she there tenderly nursed it and clasped it — she 
there, in his long absences and her constant solitudes, silently brooded 
over it and fondled it — and when after this she came to London, and 
had an opportunity of becoming rather intimate with Mr. George 
Warrington, what on earth was to prevent her from thinking him a 
most odd, original, agreeable, and pleasing person ? 
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. A long time afterwards, yihen these days were over, and Fate in its 
own way had disposed of the various persons now assembled in the 
dingy bnilding in Lamb Court, perhaps some of them looked back and 
thought how happy the time was, and how pleasant had been their 
evening talks and little walks and simple recreations round the sofa of 
Pen the oonvalescent The Major had a &yourable opinion of Septem- 
ber in London from that time forward, and declared at his clubs and in 
sodety that the dead season in town was often pleasant, doosid pleasant, 
begad. He used to go home to his lodgings in Bury Street of a night, 
wondering that it was already so late, and that the evening had passed 
away so quietly. He made his appearance at the Temple pretty con- 
stantly in the afternoon, and tugged up the long black staircase with 
quite a benevolent activity and perseverance. And he made interest 
with the chef at Bays*s (that renowned cook, the superintendanbe of 
whose work upon Ghutronomy compelled the gifted author to stay in 
tbe metropolis,) to prepare little jellies, delicate clear soups, aspics, and 
other trifles good for invalids, which Morgan the valet constantly 
brought down to the little Lamb Court colony. And the permission 
to drink a glass or two of pure sherry being accorded to Pen by Doctor 
Goodenough, the Mcyor told with almost tears in his eyes how his 
noble friend the Marquis of Steyne, passing through London on his 
way to the Continent, had ordered any quantity of his precious, his 
priceless Amontillado, that had been a present from King Ferdinand to 
the noble Marquis, to be placed at the disposal of Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis. The widow and Laura tasted it with respect (though they 
didn't in the least like the bitter flavour), but the invalid was greatly 
invigorated by it, and Warrington pronounced it superlatively good, and 
proposed the Miyor*8 health in a mock speech after dinner on the first 
day when the wine was served, and that of Lord Steyne and the aristo- 
cracy in general. 

M^or Pendennis returned thanks with the utmost gravity and in a 
speech in which he used the words " the present occasion," at least the 
proper number of time$, Pen cheered with his feeble voice from his 
arm-chair. Warrington taught Miss Laura to cry *' Hear ! hear !" and 
tapped the table with his knuckles. Pidgeon Uie attendant grinned, 
and honest Doctor Goodenough found the party so merrily engaged, 
when he came in to pay his faithful gratuitous visit. 

Warrington knew Sibwright, who lived below, and that gallant gentle- 
man, in reply to a letter informing him of the use to which his apart- 
ments had been put, wrote back the most polite and flowery letter of 
acquiescence. He placed his chambers at the service of their fair 
occupants, his bed at their disposal, his carpets at their feet Every- 
body was kindly disposed towards the sick man and his family. His heart 
(and his mother's too, as we may fancy) melted within him at the 
thought of so much good feeling and good nature. Let Pen*s biographer 
be purdoned for alluding to a Ume not far distant when a somewhat 
similar mishap brought htm a providential friend, a kind physician, 
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and a thousand psoofs of a most toadiing «id sofpnaing kiffukwaft and 
sympathy. 

Thera ivaa a ][Mano m Mr Bibwxigfat's ohambar, Qndtoed ^bi» ganda- 
man, a lover of sJl th^ arta, perCormed hunaalf— and aBoaedinglj iU teo 
— ^apoa the iaatrument ; and had had a «iiig dadicatad to him (the 
words by himaelt the air by hk darotad friend LeopoMo Tmnlddillo), 
and at this mnaic-boac, as Mr. Warrington ealled it, Lannw at fifst nitlii 
a great deal of tremor and blushing (whioh beoame her yery maek), 
played and sang, sometimes ef an ereoing, simple aim, and old songs of 
home. Her voice ivaa a ikh ooutnJto^ and Wainngton, nbo Bcan$kj 
knew one tune from another, and v4ia had bat ona tbne or bniy in. his 
rfyartoiret--^^ most diaeoidant imkation oi God save the Kingt-^-aat 
lapt in delight listening to these songs. He oodld &llow their rhythm 
if not their harmony ; and he eoald watch, with a constentand daily 
growing enthuaiasm» the pore and tender and gsnerooa crsatnie who 
made the musle. 

I wonder how that poor pale little girl in the Uaflk bonnet, wbe nsedto 
stand at the lamp-post in Lamb Ooivt aometimea of an erening, lookiii^ 
up to the open windows from which thn mnsic came, liked to hear it ? 
When Pen*8 bed-time came the songs* were hushed. Lights appeared 
in the upper room : hi$ room, whither the widow used to conduct him ; 
and then the Mijor and Mr. Warrington, and aometimea Miaa Laura* 
would have a game at icarti or backgammon ; or she would sit by work- 
ing a pair of slippers in worsted — a pafir of gantlamaaV stipp oia t hey 
might have been for Arthur or for (xeoi^ or for M^or Peodennis: one 
of those three wonld have given anything &r the slippers. 

Whilst sodi business aa this was going on within, a -rather 
shabby old gentleman would come and lead away the pale girl in the 
blaok bonnet : who had no right to be abroad in the ni^t air, and the 
Temple porters, the few laundresses, and other amateurs who had been 
listening to the concert, would also disappear. 

Just before ten o'clock there was another musical perfbrmance, namely 
that of the chimes of St. ClemenVs clock m the Strand, which played the 
dear cheerful notes of a psalm, before it proceeded to ring its ten fatal 
strokes. As they were ringing, Laura began to fold up the slippers ; 
Martha from Fairoaks appeared with a bed-eandle, and a eonatant amile 
on her face; the Miyor said, '*God bless my soul, is it so late?" 
Warrington and he left their unfinished game, and got up and 
shook hands with Miss Bell. Martha from FairoalfiB lighted th^ out 
of the passage and down the stair, and, as they descended, they could 
hear her bolting and lodcing " the sporting door " after them, upon her 
young mistress and herself. If there had been any danger, grinmng 
Martha said she would have got down " that thar hooky soord which 
hung up in gantleman*s room," — meaning the Damaacua acimetar with 
the names of the Prophet engraved on the blade and the red*v^et 
scabbard, which Percy Sibwright, Eaquire, brou^ bac^ from his tour 
in the Levant, along with an Albanian dress, and which he wore with 
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flick ekgftAt effiKi at Lady MolUn^'s £0107 ball, Gbuceater Squara, 
Hyde Park. It entangled itself in Miss Kewsey's train, who appeared 
in ^e dress in wUch dbo, with her mamma,had been presented to their 
flovereiga (the latter by the L-^d Gh-ne^l-r's lady), and led to events 
which have nothing to do with this history. Is not Miss Kewsey now 
M». Sibwzight? Has Sibwright not got a coanty court? — Good 
nighft, Laora and Faixoaks Martiui. Sleep well and wake happy, pore 
Mtd gentle lady. 

fi^etimes after these evemnga Wanington wo&ld walk a little way 
with Major Pendennis— just a little way — -just as £ur as the Temple 
gate— as the Strand — as Charing Cross-^as the Club— he was not 
going into the Club? Well, as far as Buiy Street where he would 
Jaa^ingly shake hands on the MnQor's own door-step. They had been 
talidng about Lanoa all the way. It was wondei&l how enthusiastic the 
Migor, who, as wta know, used to dislike her, had grown to be regard- 
ing the young lady. — ** Devlish fine gud, begad. Devlish well-man- 
nered girt— my aister^^-law has the manners of a duchess and would 
bring up any girl well. Miss Bell 's a UtUe countryfied. But the smell 
ef the hawthorn is plcnoaat, demmy. How she blushes 1 Your London 
guds wovld give many a guinea for a bouquet like that — ^natural 
flowers, begad J And she *s a Httle money too--*nothuig to speak of — ^but 
a pooty little bit of money." In all which opinions no doubt Mr. 
Warrington agreed; and though he laughed as he shook hands with 
the Major, his face fell as he left his yeteran companion ; and he strode 
back to chambers, and smoked pipe after pipe long into the night, 
and wrote article upon article, more and more savage, in lieu of friend 
Pen disabled. 

WeU, it was a happy time for almoet all parties concerned. Pen 
mended daily. Sleeping and eating were his constant occupations. 
His appetite was something fitightfiiL He was ashamed of exhibiting it 
before Laura, and almost before his oiother who laughed and applauded 
him. As the roast ehicken of bis dinner went away he eyed the 
departing friend with sad loogii^, and began to long for jelly, or tea, 
or what not. He was like an ogre in derouring. The Doctor cried 
stop, but Pen would not Nature ealled out to him more loudly than 
the Doctor, and that kind and friendly physician handed him over with 
a very good grace to the other healer. 

And here let us speak yeary tenderly and in the strictest confidence 
of an event which befel him, and to which he never liked an allusion. 
During his delirium the ruthlesa Goodenough ordered ice to be put to 
his h^, and all his lovely hair to be cut. It was done in the time of 
—of the other nurse, who left every single hair of course in a paper for 
the widow to count and treasure up. She never believed but that the 
girl had taken away some of it» but then women are so suspicious upon 
these matters^ 

When this direfd loas was made visible to Miyor Pendennis, as of 
conrae it was the first time the elder saw the poor young man's shorn 

l2 
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pate, and vhea Pen was quite oat of danger, and gainiog dail; vigour, 
the Mf^or, ^rith Bometbing like blushes and a queer niuk of his eyes, 
said he knew of a — a person — a coiffeur, in fact — a good man, whom he 
would send down to the Temple, and who would — a — apply — a — a tem- 
poraiy remedy to that misfortune. 

Laura looked at Warrington with the archest sparkle in her eyes — 
Warrington fairly burst out into a boohoo of laughter : even the widow 
was obliged to laugh : and the Major erubescent confounded the impu- 
deuce of the young folks, and said when he had hia hair cut he would 
keep a lock of it for Miss Laura. 

Warrington voted that Pen should wear a barrister's wig. There 
was Sibwright's down below, which would become him hugely. Pen said 
" Stuff," and seemed as confused as his uncle ; and the end was that a 
gentleman from Burlington Arcade waited next day npon Mr. Pendennis, 
and had a private interview with him in bis bedroom ; and a week 
afterwards the same individual appeared with a box under his arm, and 
an ineffable grin of politeness on his face, and announced that he had 
brought 'ome Mr. Pendennis's 'ead of 'air. 

It must have been a grand but melancholy sight to see Pen in the 
recesses of his apartment, sadly contemplating his ravaged beanty, and 
tlie artificial means of biding its ruin. He appeared at length in the 



'ead of 'air; but Warrington laughed so that Pen grew sulky, ani went 
back fbt his velvet cap, a neat turban which the fondest of mammas had 
worked for him. Then Mr. Warrington and Miss Bell got some floweis 
off the ladies' bonnets and made a wreath, with which they decomted 



the wig and brought it out in procession, and did homage before it. In 
fact they indulged in a hundred sports, jocularities, waggeries and petits- 
jeux innocens : so that the second and third floors of number 6, Lamb 
Court, Temple, rang with more cheerfulness and laughter than had been, 
known in those precincts for many a long day. 

At last, after about ten days of this Ufe, one evening when the little 
spy of the court came out to take her usual post of observation at the. 
lamp, there was no music from the second floor window, there were no. 
lights in the third story chambers, the windows of each were open, and 
the occupants were gone. Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, told Fanny 
what had happened. The ladies and all the party had gone to Rich- 
mond for change of air. The antique travelling chariot was brought 
out again and cushioned with many pillows for Pen and his mother; and 
Miss Laura went in the most afi&ible manner in the omnibus under the 
guardianship of Mr. George Warrington. He came back and took pos- 
session of his old bed that night in the vacant and cheerless chambers, 
and to his old books and his old pipes, but not perhaps to his old sleep. 

The widow had left a jar full of flowers upon his table, prettily 
arranged, and when he entered they filled the solitary room vrith odour. 
They were memorials of the kind, gentle souls who had gone away, and 
who had decorated for a little while that lonely, cheerless place. He had 
had the happiest days of his whole life, George felt — he knew it now they 
were just gone : he went and took up the flowers and put his face to 
them, smelt them — ^perhaps kissed them. As he put them down, he 
rubbed his rough hand across his eyes with a bitter word and laugh. He 
would have given his whole life and soul to win that prize which Arthur 
rejected. Did she want fame ? he would have won it for her: — devotion? 
— a great heart full of pent-up tenderness and manly love and gentle- 
ness was there for her, if she might take it. But it might not be. 
Fate had ruled otherwise. " Even if I could, she would not have me," 
George thought " What has an ugly, rough old fellow like me, to 
make any woman like him ? I 'm getting old, and I Ve made no mark 
in life. I Ve neither good looks, nor youth, nor money, nor reputation. 
A man must be able to do something besides stare at her and offer on 
his knees his oncouth devotion, to make a woman like him. What can 
I do ? Lots of young fellows have passed me in the race — what they 
call the prizes of life didn't seem to me worth the trouble of the 
stru^le. But for her. If she had been mine and liked a diamond 
— ah I shouldn't she have worn it t Psha, what a fool I am to brag of 
what I would have done I We are the slaves of destiny. Our lots are 
shaped for us, and mine is ordained long ago. Come, let us have a pipe, 
and put the smell of these flowers out of court. Poor little silent 
flowers ! you 11 be dead to-morrow. What business had you to show 
your red cheeks in this dingy place ? " 

By his bed-side George found a new Bible which the widow had 
placed there, with a note inside saying that she had not seen the book 
amongst his collection in a room where she had spent a number of hours. 
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and where God had Toudnafed to her prayers the life of her son, and 
that she gave to Arthar*8 friend the hest thmg she oould, and hesought 
him to read in the Tolame sometimes, and to keep it as a token of a 
grateful mother's regard and affection. Poor Greorge moumfally kissed 
^e hook as he had done the fiowears ; «sd the morning found him still 
readmg in its awful pages, in which so many stricken hearts, in which 
so many tender and &ithful souls, hare found oomffbrt under calamity, 
and re^ge and hope in affliction. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

fasstt's occupation's gose, 

OOD Helen, ever 
since her son's ill- 
ness, bftd taken, aa 
we have seen, entiFe 
peeaeBsion of the 
yoong man, »f hia 
dntirers and dosete 
and all whieh thej 
contained : vhetber 
Bhirta that vanted 
buttons, orstockiii^ 
that required inend- 
ing, or, muat it be 
^ owned ? letters that 
lay amongst those 
articles of raiment, 
and which of coarse 
it was neoeesar; that 
somebody sbould 
answer during Ar- 
thnr's weakened and inc^pobls ctmdition. Perhaps Mrs. Fendennts 
was laudablj deeironB to have some explanations abont the dreadAil 
Fanny Bolton mystarf, regarding which she had nerer breathed a word 
to her son, though H was present in her mind always, and occasioned 
her inexpressible anxiety and diaqnist. She had oaused the brass 
knocker to be screwed off the inner door of the chambers, whereupon 
Hk postman's stmtling doable rap would, aa she jnatly argued, diatarff 
the rest of her patient, and she did not allow him to see any letter 
which arrived, whether from boot-makers lAuy importuned him, or 
hatters who had a heavy aeconnt to make np against next Saturday, and 
wonld be very ronoh obliged if Ur. Arthur Fendemiia would have the 
kindness to settle, fto. Of these documents, Fen, who was always free- 
handed and careless, of course had his share, and though no great one, 
one quite enough to alarm his scmpulova and conscientious moUier. 
She had some savings ; Pen'b magnificent self-denial, and her own 
economy amounting from her great simplicity and avoidance of show to 
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parsimony almost, had enabled ber to put by a little sum of money* a 
part of ^ch she delightedly consecrated to the paying off the young 
geutleman*s obligations. At this price, many a worthy youth and 
respected reader would hand over his correspondence to his parents ; 
and perhaps there is no greater test of a man*s regularity and easiness of 
conscience, than his readiness to £Eu$e the postman. Blessed is he who 
is made happy by the sound of the rat-tat ! The good are ei^er for it : 
but the naughty tremble at the sound thereof. So it was very kind of 
Mrs. Pendennis doubly to spare Pen the trouble of hearing or answering 
letters during his illness. 

There could have been nothing in the young man*s chests of drawers 
and wardrobes which could be considered as inculpating him in any 
way, nor any satbfactory documents regarding the Fanny Bolton afGnir 
found there, for the widow had to ask her brother-in-law if he knew 
anything about the odious transaction, and die dreadfiil intrigue about 
which her son was engaged. When they were at Richmond one day» 
and Pen with Warrington had taken a seat on a bench on the terrace^ 
the widow kept Miyor Pendennis in consultation, and laid her terrors 
and perplexities before him, such of them at least (for as is the wont of 
men and women, she did not make quite a clean confession, and I 
suppose no spendthrift asked for a schedule of his debts, no lady of 
fashion asked by her husband for her dress-maker's bills ever sent in 
the whole of them yet) — ^such, we say, of her perplexities, at least, as she 
chose to confide to her Director for the time being. 

When, then, she asked the Miyor what course she ought to pursue* 
about this dreadful — this horrid affair, and whether he knew anything 
regarding it ? the old gentleman puckered up his fiEbce, so that you could 
not tell whether he was smiling or not ; gave the widow one queer look 
with his little eyes ; cast them down to the- carpet again, and said, *'My 
dear, good creature, I don't know anything about it ; and I don't wish 
to know. anything about it; and, as you ask me my opinion, I think you 
had best know nothing about it too. Young men will be young men ; 
and, begad, my good ma'am, if you think our boy is a Jo — ^" 

" Pray, spare me this," Helen broke in, looking veiy stately. 

" My dear creature, I did not commence the conversation, permit me 
to say," the Major said, bowing very blandly. 

** I can't bear to hear such a sin — such a dreadful sin — spoken of in 
such a way," the widow said, with tears of annoyance starting from her 
eyes. '* I can't bear to think that my boy should commit such a crime. 
I wish he had died, almost, before he had done it. I don't know how 
I survive it myself; for it is breaking my heart, Major Pendennis, to 
think that his father's son — my child — whom I remember so good — 
oh, so good, and full of honour ! — should be fallen so dreadfully low, aa 
to— as to — ** 

" As to ffirt with a little grisette ? my dear creature," said the Miyor. 
*' Egad, if all the mothers in England were to break their hearts because 
— ^Nay, nay ; upon my word and honour, now, don*t agitate yourself — 
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don -t cry. I cau^t bear to see a woman^s tears— I neTer oouU— never. 
Bat how do we know that anything serioua has happened? Has 
Arthur said anything? " 

" His silence confirms it," sobbed Mrs. Pendennis, behind her 
pooket-handkerchiel 

" Not at all. There are subjects^ my dear» about which a young 
fellow cannot surely talk to his mamma»" insinuated the brother-in-law. 

" She has written to him/' cried the lady, behind the cambric. 
What, before he was ill ? Nothing more likdy/* 
No, since;" the mourner with the batiste mask gasped out; 
not before ; that is, I don't Ahink so*— that is, I—-" 

Only since; and you hare — ^yes, I understand. I suppose when 
he was too ill to read his own correspondence, you took charge of it, 
did you?" 

^' I am the most unhappy mother in the world," cried out the unfortu* 
nate Helen. 

<' The most unhappy mother in the world, because your son is a man 
and not a hermit ! Have a care, my dear sister. If you have sup- 
pressed any letters to him, you may have done yourself a great injury ; 
and, if I know anything of Arthur's spirit, may cause a difference between 
him and you, which you 11 rue all your life — ^a difference that 's a dev'lish 
deal more important, my good madam, than the little — little— trumpezy 
cause which originated it." 

** There was only one letter," broke out Helen, — '* only a very little 
oiie-H>nly a few words. He^e it is — — ^how can you, how can you 
Bpeek so?" 

When the good soul said only '' a very little one," the Major oould 
not sp^ak at all, so inclined was he to laugh, in spite of the agonies of 
the poor soul before him, and for whom he had a hearty pity and liking 
.too. But each was looking at the matter with his or her peculiar eyes 
and view of morals, and the Migor's morals, as the reader knows, were 
not those of an asoetic. 

*' I recommend you," he gravely continued, " if you can, to seal it up 
—those letters ain't unfrequently sealed with mifers — and to put it 
amongst Pen's other letters, and let him have them when he calls for 
them. Or if we can't seal it, we mistook it for a bill." 

" I can't tell my son a lie," said the widow. It had been put silently 
into the letter-box two days previous to their departure from die Temple, 
and had been brought to Mrs. Pendennis by Martha. She had never 
seen Fanny's hand-writing, of course ; but when the letter was put into 
her hands, she knew the author at once. She had been on the watoh 
for that letter every day since Pen had been ill. She had opened some 
of his other letters because she wanted to get at that one. She had the 
horrid paper poisooing her bag at that moment. She took it out and 
offered it to her brother-in-law. 

*' Arther PeHdenniB, Esq," he read in a timid little sprawling baud- 
writing, and with a sneer on his face. '' No, my dear, I won't read any 
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more. Bat you, who hare read it» may tall me ^hat the letter oontaiw 
— <mly pmyen for has beidth in bad epdHing, you 8ay«-«nd a deeire to 
see him ? Well — ^tfaere 's no harm in that And as yoa aril me **— 
here ti^ Major b^^an to look a little queer for his own fwrt, and put on 
his demure look — " as you ask me, my dear, for iaformaition, iflaj, I 
doit^ imnd telliiig you that—ah— that— Moi|^, my man, haa made 
some enqoiries regarding this affiiir, and that — ^my friend Doctor Good- 
enough also looked into it-*«and it appears that thie person was greatly 
smitten with Arthur; that he paid for her and took her to Vauxhall 
(hardens, as Moigan heaid from an dd aequaittlanoe of Pen's and ours, 
an Irish gentleman, who was Tory neaily onee having the honour of 
bemg tli»^--from an Iriahraaa, in feet; — that the girl's &ther, a violent 
man of intoxicated habits, has beaten her mother, who persists in 
declaring her daughter's entire innocence to her husband on the one 
hand, while on the other she told Qoodenough that Arthur had acted 
like a brute to her child. And so you see the story remains in a mystery. 
Will you have it cleared up? I have buttoask Pen, and he will tell me 
at once*— he is as honourable a man as ever lived. 

** Honourable ! " said the widow, with bitter sooni. *' O, brother, 
what is tins you oall hononr ? If my bey has been guilty, he must 
many her. I would go down on my knees and pray him to do so." 

" Good God ! are you mad? " screamed out lixe Miyor ; and rememF- 
bering former passives in Arthur's history and Helen's, the truth came 
across his mind th^ were Helen to make this prayer to her son, he 
mndd marry the girl: he was wild enough and ol»tinate enough to 
commit any folly when a woman he loved was in the case. " My dear 
sister, have you lost your senses ? *' he centinned (after an agitated 
pause, during which the above dreary reflection crossed him), and in a 
softened tone. What right have we to suppose that anything has passed 
between this girl and him? Let 's see the letter. Her heart is break- 
ing; pray, pray, write to me— home unhappy— Hiiddnd fetber — ^your 
nurse— poor little Fanny — spelt, as you say, in a maimer to outn^e aM 
sense of decorum. But, good heav^is ! my dear, what is there in this ? 
only that the little devil is making love to him still. Why she didn't 
come into his chambers imtil he was so delirious that he didn't know 
her. Whatd'youcallem, Flanagan, the laundress, told Morgan, my mas, 
ao. She came in company of an old fellow, an old Mr. Bows, who came 
most kindly down to StSlbrook and brought me away — by the way, I 
left him in ^e cab, and never paid the fare ; and deviish kind it was fl€ 
him. No, there 's nothing in the story." 

** Do you tfamk so ? Thank Heaven — thank €h)d ! " Helen cried. 
1 11 take the letter to Arthur and ask him now. Look at Mm there. 
He 's on the terrace vrith Mr. Warrington. They are talking to some 
ehHdren. My boy was always fond of chfldren. He 's innocent, thank 
God — ^thank God ! Let me go to him." 

Old Pendennis had his own opinion. Wh«i he brnkly tee^ the not 
guilty side of the case, but a moment before, very likely the old gentle 
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matt bad a different yiew from that whieh he chose to adTocate, and 
judged of Arthur by trhat he himself ivould have done. If she goes to 
Arthur, and he qseaks the truth, as the lasoal will, it spoils all, he 
thought. And he' tried one more effiyrt. 

** Mj dear, good soul,** he said, taking Hden*s hand and kissing it 
^ as your son has not aeiiuainted ycia with this affiur, think if yoa bttve 
any right to examine it. As you believe him to be a man of honour, 
what ri^t hare you to doubt his honour in ibis instance ? Who is bis 
floenser? An anonymous sooundrel who has brought no specific chaige 
against hxm. If there were any such, wouldn't Hie girFs parents have 
come forward ? He is not called upon to rebut, nor you to entertain an 
anonymous aceusatiott ; and as for belioTittg him guilty because a girl 
of that rank happened to be in his rooms acting as nurse i» him, begad 
you might as well insist upon his marrying that dem*d old Irish gin- 
drinking laundress. Mm. Flanagan." 

The widow burst out laughing Iftirough her team— ^e victory was 
gained by the old general. 

'* Marry Mrs. Fbmagan, by Ged," he continued, tapping her slender 
hand. ^'No. The boy has told you notiimg about it, and you know nothing 
about it. The boy is innocent— of course. And what, my good soul, 
is the course for us to pmnoo ? Suppose he is attadied to this girl— 
don't look sad again, it's merely a supposition — and begad a young fellow 
may have an attachment, mayn't he ? — ^Directly he gets weU he will be 
at her again." 

*'He must come home ! We must go <tf directly to Fairoaks,** the 
widow cried out. 

**My good creature, hell bore himself to death at FahK)aks. He 11 
have nothing to do but to think about his passion there. There 's no 
place in the world for making a little passion into a big one, and where a 
fello^ feeds on his own thoughts, like a dem*d lonely countiy-house where 
there 's nothing to do. We must occupy him : amuse him : we must 
take him abroad : he 's never been abroad except to Paris for a lark. 
We must travel a little. He must have a nurse witii him, to take great 
care of him, for GN>odenough says he had a devlish narrow squeak of it 
(don't look frightened), and so you must come and watch: and I suppose 
you 11 take Miss Bell, and I should like to ask Warrington to come. 
Arthur 's devlish fond of Warrington. He can't do without Warrington. 
Warrington's family is one of the oldest in England, and he is one of 
the best young fellows I ever met in my life. I like faun exceedingly.** 

" Does Mr. Warrington know anything about this — this affidr?*' asked 
Helen. '* He had been away, I know, for two months before it happened ; 
Pen wrote me so.*' 

" Not a word — ^I — I *ve asked him about it I Ve pumped him. He 
never heard of the transaction, never ; I j^edge you my word," cried 
out the M^or, in some alarm. "And, my dear, I think you had much 
best not talk to him about it--^much best not-*-0f course not: the 
subject is most delicate and painful.** 
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The simple widow took her brother*B hand and pressed it. "Thank 
you, brother,'* she said. " You have been very, very kind to me. You 
have given- me a great deal of comfort. 1 11 go to my room, and think 
of what you have said. This illness and these — these emotions — ^have 
agitated me a great deal ; and I 'm not very strong, you know. But 
1 11 go and thank God that my boy ia innocenU H^ i$ innocent. 
Isn't he, 8U-?" 

" Yes, my dearest creature, yes," said the old fellow, kissing her 
affectionately, and quite overcome by her teudemess. He looked after 
her as she retreated, with a fondness which was rendered more piquant, 
as it were, by the mixture of a certain scorn which accompanied it. 
" Innocent ! " he said ; " I *d swear, till I was black in the face, he was 
innocent, rather than give that good soul pain." 

Having achieved this victory, the fatigued and happy warrior laid 
himself down on the sofa, and put his yellow silk pocket-handkerchief 
over his fiace, and indulged in a snug little nap, of which the dreams, 
no doubt, were very pleasant, as he snored with refreshing regularity. 
The young men sate, meanwhile, dawdling away the sunshiny hours on 
the terrace, very happy, and Pen, at least, very talkative. He was 
narrating to Warrington a plan for a new novel, and a new tragedy. 
Warrington laughed at the idea of his writing a tragedy ? By Jove, he 
would show that he could ; and he began to spout some of the lines of 
bis play. 

The little solo on the wind instrument which the Major was perform- 
ing was interrupted by the entrance of Miss Bell. She had been on a 
visit to her old friend, Lady Bockminster, who had taken a summer 
villa in the neighbourhood ; and who, hearing of Arthur*s illness, and 
his mother's arrival at Bichmond, had visited the latter ; and, for the 
benefit of the form^, whom she didn't like, had been prodigal of grapes, 
partridges, and other attentions. For Laura the old lady had a great 
fondness, and longed that she should come and stay with her ; but Laura 
could not leave her mother at this juncture. Worn out by constant 
watching over Arthur's health, Helen's own had suffered very consider- 
ably ; and Doctor Goodenough Imd had reason to prescribe for her as 
well as for his younger patient 

Old Pendennis started up on the entrance of the young lady. His 
slumbers were easily broken. He made her a gallant speech — ^he had 
been full of gallantry towards her of late. Where had she been gather- 
ing those roses which she wore on her cheeks ? How happy he was to 
be disturbed out of his dreams by such a charming reality ! Laura had 
plenty of humour and honesty ; and these two caused l\er to have on 
her side something very like a contempt for the old gentlemajQ. It 
delighted her to draw out his worldlinesses, and to make the old habitue 
of clubs and drawing-rooms tell his twaddling tales about great folks, 
and expound his views of morals. 

Not in this instance, however, was she disposed to be satirical. She 
had been to drive with Lady Bockminster in the Park, she said ; and 
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she had brought home game for Pen, and flowers for mamma. Slie 
looked very grave about mamma. She had just been with Mrs. Pen- 
dennia. Helen was Tory much worn, and she feared she was very, very 
ill. Her lai^ge eyes filled with tender marks of the sympathy which she 
felt in her beloved friend's condition. She was alarmed about her. 
Gould not that good-*-that dear Dr. Goodenough cure her ? " 

'* Arthur's illness, and other mental anxiety," the Major slowly said, 
'* had, no doubt, shaken Helen." A burning blush upon the girl's face 
showed that she understood the old man s allusions. But she looked 
him full in the face and made no reply. " He might have spared me 
that,*' she thought ** What is he aiming at in recalling that shame to me? '* 

That he had an aim in view is very possible. The old diplomatist 
seldom spoke without some such end. Doctor Goodenough had talked 
to him, he said, about • their dear friend's healthy and she wanted rest 
and change of scene— yes, change of scene. Painful circumstances 
which had occurred must be forgotten and never alluded to ; he begged 
pardon for even hinting at them to Miss Bell — ^he never should do so 
again — ^nor, he was sure, would she. Everything must be done to 
soothe and comfort their friend, and his proposal was that they should go 
abroad for the autumn to a watering-^place in the Rhine neighbourhood, 
where Helen might rally her exhausted spirits, and Arthur try and 
become a new man. Of course, Laura would not forsake her mother ? 

Of course not. It was about Helen, and Helen only — ^that is, about 
Arthur too for her sake that Laura was anxious. She would go abroad 
or anywhere with Helen. 

And Helen having thought the matter over for an hour in her room, 
had by that time grown to be as anxious for the tour as any school-boy, 
who has been reading a book of voyages, is eager to go to sea. 
Whither should they go? the fsurther Uie better — to some place so 
remote that even recollection could not follow them thither : so delightr 
ful that Pen should never want to leave it — anywhere so that he 
could be happy. She opened her desk with trembling fingers and 
took out her banker's book, and counted up her little savings. U more 
was wanted, she had the diamond cross. She would borrow from 
Laura again. *' Let us go — let us go," she thought; " directly he can 
bear the journey let us go away. Come, kind Doctor Goodenough — 
come quick, and give us leave to quit England." 

The good Doctor drove over to dine with them that very day. *' If 
you agitate yourself so," he said to her, *' and if your heart beats so, 
and if you persist in being so anxious about a young gentleman who is 
getting well as fast as he can, we shall have you laid up, and Miss 
Laura to watch you ; and then it will be her turn to be ill, and I should 
like to know how the deuce a doctor is to live who is obliged to come 
and attend you all for nothing? Mrs. Goodenough is already jealous 
of you, and says, ^th perfect justice, that I fall in love with my patients. 
And you must please to get out of the country as soon as ever you can, 
that I may liave a little peace in my &mily." 
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When die plaa of going abroad waa propoaad to Arthur, it mB 
raoeiyad by tfattt gantlaraaii with the graataat siamtj and enthusiasm. 
He longed to be off at once. He let his muataohioa glow from thai 
▼ery moment, in order, I anppeae, that he jxb^ gat his mouth into 
training &r a perfeot French and German pronunciation ; and he ma 
seriously disquieted in his mind becauae the muatadiioa, when they 
came, ivere of a decidedly red colour. He had looked fonvard to an 
autumn at FaiitMfcs; and perhaps the idea of paaaing tuo or three 
months there did net amuse the young man. *' There is not a aoul to 
apeak to in the place,*' he said to Warnngton. "I can't stand old 
Portman'a aernxms, and pompous after«dinner oonrenation. I know 
all old Glandem'a stories about the Peninsular war. The Glayerings 
are the oidy Christian people in the neighbouthood, and they are not to 
be at home before Ohriatinaa, my undo aaya : besidea, Warrington, I 
want to get out of die country. Whibt you were away, oenfound it, 
I had a temptation, from which I am very thankful to hme esci^ped, and 
which I count that e?en my illnesa came very luckily to put an end to." 
And here he narrated to hia friend the orcumatances of theVanadiall 
afibir, wilh which tiie reader is already acquainted. 

Warrington looked yeiy gmTO when he heard this atoiy. Putting 
the moral deUnqueney out df the question, he was extremely glad fi^ 
Arthur's sake that the latter had escaped horn a danger which might 
hsTO made his whole lib wietched ; " which certainly," said Warrington, 
'* would have occasioned the wretohedneea and ruin of the other partf; 
And your mother and— ^and your friends — what a pain it would hove 
been to them ! " urged Pen's oompanimi, little knowing ^frtiat grief and 
annoyance these good people bad idready suffered. 

*'Not a word to my mother!" Pen cried out^ in a state of great alaraa. 
*' She would never get over it An ueUmdre o£ thai sort would kill her, 
I do believe. And," he added, with a knowing air, and as if^ like a 
young rascal of a Lovelace, he had been engaged in what are called 
(^airea de caur, all his life ; "the best way, when a danger of that sort 
menaces, is not to fiaee it, but to turn one's back on it and run." 

" And were you very much smitten ?" Warrington ai^ed. 

" Hm ! " said Lovelace. " She dropped her h's, but she was a dear 
little girl." 

Clarissas of this life, O you poor little ignorant vain foolish maidens I 
if you did but know the way in which the Lovelaces speak of you : if 
you could but hear Jack talking to Tom across the coffee-room of « 
Club ; or see Ned taking your poor little lettera out of his dgar-case, 
and handing them over to Charley, and Billy, and Harry aorosa the 
mess-room table, you would not be so eager to write, or so ready to 
Hsten ! There 's a sort of crime which is not complete unless the 
lucky rogue boasts of it afterwards ; and the man who betraya- your 
honour in tiie first place, is pretfy sure, remember that, to betray your 
secret too. 

'* It 's hard to fight, and it 's easy to fall," Warrington said gloomily 
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*' And as yoa say, Pettdannis* when a danger like thia is ittminenty the 
best ^may 10 to torn your Ivick on it and mn." 

After this little discourse upon a sabject about wludi Pea itooli have 
talked a great deal more eloquently a month baek, the eoayeisation 
reverted to the plans for going abroad, and Arthur eagerly pressed his 
friend to be of the party. Warrington was a pait of the &Biily-*-a part 
of the cure. Arthur said he should not have half the pleasure mthout 
Warrington. 

But Geovge said no, he coddn't go. He matt atop at home and take 
Pen's plaoe. The other remarked that that was ne^ess, for Shandon 
was now come back to London, and Arthur was entitled to a holidiQr. 

" Don't press me," Warrington said, " I can't go. I 've particular 
engagemeots. I'm best at home. I've not got the money to travel, that's 
the long and short of it — for travelling coals money, you know." 

This little obstacle seemed -iiBital to Pen. He mentioned it to his 
mother : Mm, Pendennis was very sorry ; Mr. Warrington had been 
exceedii^y kind; but she siq>posed he knew best about his affiurs. 
And then» no doubt, she reprcMiched herself, for selfishness in wishing 
to cany the boy off and have him to herself altogether. 

"What is this I hear from Pen, my dear Mr. Warrington?" the 
Mi^or asked one day, when the pair were alone and after Warrington's 
objection had been stated to him. ** Not go with us ? We can't hear 
of such a thing — ^Pen won't get well without you. I promise you, I 'm 
not going to be his nurse. He must have somebody with him that 's 
stronger and gayer and better able to amuse him than a rheumatic old 
fogy like me. I shall go to Carlsbad very likely, when I 've seen you 
people settle down. Travelling costs noUiing now-a-days— or so little ! 
And-^nd pray, Warrington, remember that I was your father's very 
old friend, and if you and your brother are not on such terms as to 
enable you to — to anticipate your younger brother's allowance, I beg 
you to make me your banker, for hasn't Pen been getting into your 
debt these three weeks past, during which you have been doing what he 
informs me is his work, with such exemplary talent and genius, begad? " 

Still, in spite of this kind ofifer and unheard-of generosity on the part 
of the Mayor, George Warrington refused, and said he would stay at 
home. But it was with a Altering voice and an irresolute accent which 
showed how much he would like to go, though his tongue persisted in 
saying nay. 

But the Major's persevering benevolence was not to be baulked in 
this way. At the tea-table that evening, Helen happening to be absent 
from the room for the moment, looking for Pen who had gone to roost, 
old Pendennis returned to the charge and rated Warrington for refusing 
to join in their excursion. " Isn't it ungallant, Miss Bell ?" he said, 
turning to that young lady. " Isn't it unfidendly ? Here we have been 
the happiest party in the world, and this odious selfish creature breaks 
it up ! " 
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Mj86 Bell's long eje-lashes looked dovm to^nirds her tea-cup : and 
Warrington blusbed hugely but did not speak. Neither did Miss Bell 
speak : but when he blushed she blushed too. 

** You ask him to come, my dear," said the benevolent old gentleman, 

and then perhaps he will listen to you — " 

Why should Mr. Warrington listen to me ? *' asked the young lady, 
putting the query to her tea-spoon seemingly and not to the Major. 

*' Ask him ; you have not asked him/* said Pen's artless uncle. 

'*I should be very glad, indeed, if Mr. Warrington would come," 
remarked Laura to the tea-spoon. 

" Would you ? " said George. 

She looked up and said; '* Yes." Their eyes met. *' I will go any- 
where you ask me, or do any thing," said George, lowly, and forcing out 
the words as if they gave him pain. 

Old Pendennis was delighted ; the affectionate old creature clapped 
his hands and cried " Bravo ! bravo ! It 's a bargain — ^a bargain, begad ! 
Shake hands on it, young people ! " And Laura, with a look full of 
tender brightness, put out her hand to Warrington. He took hers ; 
his face indicated a strange agitation. He seemed to be about to speak, 
%Yhen, from Pen's neighbouring room Helen entered, looking at them 
as the candle which she held lighted her pale frightened face. 

Laura blushed more red than ever and withdrew her hand. 

" What is it?*' Helen asked. 

" It 's a bargain we have been making, my dear creature," said 
the Major in his most caressing voice. " We have just bound over 
Mr. Warrington in a promise to come abroad with us." 

" Indeed ! " Helen said. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN WHICH FANNC EKOAOES A KEW HEDICAL UAV. 

OULD Helen h&ve Buapected that, 
with Pea's returning strength, hi8 
anfaappy partiality for little Fanny 
wddM also reawaken ? Thougb 
she never spoke a word regarding 
that young person, after her coq- 
veisation with the Major, and 
though, to all appearance, ehe 
utterly ignored Fanny's existence, 
yet Mra. Pendennis kept a parti- 
cularly close watch upon all 
Master Arthur's actions; on the 
plea of ill-health, would scarcely 
let him out of her sight ; and yna 
especially anxious that be should 
be spared the trouble of alt corre* 
spondence for the present at leasL 
Veiy likely Arthur looked at his 
own letters with some tremor ; 
very likely, as he received them at the family table, feeling his mother's 
watch upon him (though the good soul's eye seemed fixed upon her tea- 
cup or her book), he expected daily to see a little hand-writing, which 
he would have known, though he had never seen it yet, and bis heart 
beat as he received the letters to his address. Was he more pleased or 
annoyed, that, day after day, his expectations were not realised ; and 
was his mind reUeved, that there came no letter finm Fanny? 
Though, no doubt, in these matters, when Lovelace is tired of Clarissa 
(or the contrary), it is best for both parties to break at once, and each, 
after the failure of the attempt at union, to go bis own way, and pursna 
his course throQgh life soUtaiy ; yet our self-love, or onr pity, or our 
sense of decency, does not hke that sudden bankruptcy. Before we 
announce to the world that our 6nn of Lovelace and Co. can't meet Its 
engagements, we try to make compromises : we have mournful meetings 
of partners : we delay the patting up of the shutters, and the dreary 
announcement of the failure. It must cooie : but ws pawn our jewels 
to keep things going a little longer. On the whole, I dare say, Pen 
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vas rather annoyed that he had no remonstnmces from Fanny. 
What! could she part from him, and never so much as once look 
round ? could she sink, and never once hold a little hand out, or cry, 
" Help, Arthur ? " Well, well : they don't all go down who venture on 
that voyage. Some few drown when the vessel founders ; hut most 
are only ducked, and scramhle to shore. And the reader's experience 
of A. Pendennis, Esquire, of the Upper Temple, will enahle him to 
state whether that gentleman bdonged to the class of persons who were 
likely tq sink or to swim. 

Though Pen was as yet too weak to walk half a mile^ and might not, 
on account of lus precious health, be trusted to take a drive in a carriage 
by himself and without a nune in attendance ; yet Helen could not 
keep watch over Mr. Warrington too, and had no authority to prevent 
that gentleman from going to London if business called him thither. 
Indeed, if he had gone and stayed, perhaps the widow, from reasons of 
her own, would have been glad ; but she checked these selfish wishes 
as soon as she ascertained or owned them; and, remembering 
Warrington's great regard and services, and oonstant friendship lor her 
boy, received him as a member of her family almost, with her usual 
melancholy kindness and submissive aequieseence. Yet somehow, 
one morning when his affiuis called him to town, she divined what 
Warrington's errand was, and that he was gone to London to get news 
about Fanny for Pen. 

Lideed, Arthur had had some talk with his friend, and told him more 
at large what his adventures had been with Fanny (adventures which 
the reader knows already), and what were his feelingB respecting her. 
He was very thankful that he had escaped the great danger, to which 
Warrington said Amen heartily : that he had no great fault wherewith 
to reproach himself in regard of his behaviour to her, but that if they 
parted, as they must, he would be glad to say a God bless her, and to 
hope that she would remember him kindly. In his discourse with 
Warrington he spoke upon these matters wiUi so much gravity, and so 
much emotion, that Geoiige, who had pronounced himself most strongly 
for the separation too, began to fear that his friend was not so well 
cured as he boasted of being ; and that, if the two were to come together 
again, all the danger and the temptation might have to be fought once 
more. And with what result? *' It is hard to struggle, Arthur, and it 
is easy to £b11," Warrington said : " and the best oourage for us poor 
wretches is to fly from danger. I would not have been what I am now, 
had I piBctised what I preach." 

" And what did you practise, George ? " Pen asked, eagerly. '* I knew 
there was something. Tell us about it, Warrington." 

*' There was something that can't be mended, and that shattered 
my whole fortunes early," Warringttm answered. " I said I would tell 
you about it some day. Pen: and will, but not now. Take the 
moral without the fable now. Pen, my boy ; and if you want to see 
a man whose whole life has been wrecked, by an unlucky rock 
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agidiiBt ^piiiek he straek as a boy — ^heie he is, Arthur : and so I 
mum joa/* 

We hate shown how Mr. Huxter, in writing home to his Glayering 
Mendfl, mentioned that there was a fashionable club in London of 
which he was an attendant, and that he was there in the habit of 
meetiag an Irish ofiBeer of distinction, who, amongst other news, had 
given that intelligence regarding Pendennis, which the young surgeon 
had transmitted to GlaTering. This dub was no other than the Back 
Kitchen, wh^w the disciple of Saint Bartholomew was accustomed to 
meet the General, the peculiarities of whose brogue, appearance, dis- 
poffition, and general conyenation, greatly diverted many young gentle- 
men who used the Back Kitchen as a place of nightly entertainment 
and refireshment Hoxter, who had a fine natural genius for mimicking 
eyefythittg, whether it was a finvourite tragic or comic actor, a cock on a 
dun^ll, a corkscrew going into a bottle and a coik issuing thence, or 
an Irish o£Qcer of genteel connexions who offered himself as an ol:gect 
of imitation with only too mndi readiness, talked his talk, and twanged 
his poor old long bow whenever drink, a hearer, and an opportunity 
occurred, studied our friend the General with peculiar gusto, and drew 
the honest fallow out many a night. A bait, consisting of sixpenny- 
worth of brandy and water, the worthy old man was sure to svndlow : 
and under the influence of this liquor, who was more happy than he to 
tell his stories of his daughter's triumphs and his own, in love, war, 
drink, and polite society ? Thus Huxtsr was enabled to present to his 
friends many pictures of Gostigan : of Gostigan fighting a jewel in the 
Phaynix— of Gostigan and his interview with the Juke of York — of 
Gostigan at his sonnnlow's teeble, surrounded by the nobilitee of his 
countiee— of Gostigan, when crying drunk, at which time he was in the 
habit of confidentially lamenting his daughter's ingratichewd, and 
stating that his grey hairs were hastening to a praymachure greeve. 
And thus our frisnd was the means of bringing a number of young 
feDows to the Back Kitchen, who consumed the landlord's liquors 
whilst they relished the General s peculiarities, so that mine host 
pardoned many of the latter's foibles, in consideration of the good 
vdiich they btou^t to his house. Not the highest position in life was 
this certainly, or one which, if we had a reverence for an old man, we 
would be anxious that he should occupy : but of this aged buffoon it may 
be mentioned that he had no particular idea that his condition of life 
was not a high one, and that in his whiakeyed blood there was not a black 
drop, nor in his muddled brains a bitter feeling, against any mortal 
being. Even his child, his cruel Emily, he would have taken to his 
heart and forgiven with tears ; and what more can one say of the 
ehristian charily of a man than that he is actually ready to forgive 
those .who have done him every kindness, and with whom he ia wrong 
in a diapnte ? 

There was some idea amongst the young men who frequented the 

Ma 
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Back Kitchen, and made tbemBelyes merry with the society of Captain 
Gostigan, that the Captain made a mystery regarding his lodgings for 
fear of duns, or from a desire of privacy, and lived in some iwonderful 
place. Nor would the landlord of the premises, when questioned 
upon this subject, answer any inquiries ; his maxim being that he only 
knew gentlemen who frequented that room, in that room ; that when 
they quitted that room, having paid their scores as gentlemen, and 
behaved as gentlemen, his communication with them ceaised ; and that, 
as a gentleman himself, he thought it was only impertinent curiosity to 
ask where any other gentleman lived. Costigan, in his most intoxicated 
and confidential moments, also evaded any replies to questions or hints 
addressed to him on this subject : there was no particular secret about 
it, as we have seen, who have had more than once the honour of enter^ 
ing his apartments, but in the vicissitudes of a long life he had been 
pretty often in the habit of residing in houses where privacy was neces- 
sary to his comfort, and where the appearance of some visitors would 
have brought him anything but pleasura Hence all sorts of l^ends 
were formed by wags or credulous persons respecting his place of abode. 
It was stated that he slept habitually in a watch-box in the city : in a 
cab at a mews, where a cab proprietor gave him a shelter : in the Duke 
of York's Column, &c., the wildest of these theories being put abroad by 
the Dsuietious and imaginative Huxter. For Huxey, when not silenced 
by the company of ** swells," and when in the society of his own friends, 
was a very different fellow to the youth whom we have seen cowed by 
Pen*6 impertinent airs, and, adored by his family at home, was the life 
and soul of the circle whom he met, either round the festive board or 
the dissecting table. 

On one brilliant September morning, as Huxter was regaling himself 
with a cup of coffee at a stall in Covent Garden, having spent a delicious 
night dancing at Vauxhall, he spied the General reeling down Henrietta- 
street, with a crowd of hooting blackguard boys at his heels, who had 
left their beds under the arches of the river betimes, and were prowling 
about already, for breakfast, and the strange livelihood of the day. The 
poor old General was not in that condition when the sneers and jokes 
of these young beggars had much effect upon him : the cabmen and 
watermen at the cab-stand knew him, and passed their comments upon 
him : the policemen gazed after him, and warned the boys off him, with 
looks of scorn and pity ; what did the scorn and pity of men, the jokes 
of ribald children, matter to the General ? He reeled along the street 
with glazed eyes, having just sense enough to know whither he was 
bound, and to pursue his accustomed beat homewards. He went to bed 
not knowing how he had reached it, as often as any man in London. 
He woke and found himself there, and asked no questions, and he was 
tacking about on this daily though perilous voyage, when, from his 
station at the coffee-stall, Huxter spied him. To note his friend, to pay 
his twopence (indeed, he had but eightpence left, or he would have had 
a cab from Vauxhall to take him home), was with the eager Huxter the 
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work of an instant — Coetigan dived down the olleja by Drarf-l&ne 
Theatre, where gin-shops, ojster-shops, and theatrical wardrobes abound, 
die proprietors of which were now asleep behind their shutters, as the 
pink morning lighted up their chimneys ; and through these courts 
Huxter followed the General, until he reached Oldcastle-street, in 
which is (he gate of Shepherd's Inn. 

Here, just as he was within sight of home, a luckless slice of orange- 
peel came between the General's heel end the pavement, and caused 
the poor old fellow to &11 hockwards. 



Huxter ran up to him instantly, and after a pause, during which the 
veteran, giddy with his &1) and hie pi^vious whiskey, gathered, as he 
beet might, his dizzy brains together.lhe yonng surgeon lifted up the 
limping Genera], and very kindly and good-naturedly offered to conduct 
him to his home. For some time, and in reply to the queries which 
the student of medicine put to him, the muzzy General refused to say 
where his lodgings were, and declared that they were hard by, and that 
he could reach them withont difficulty; and he disengaged himself from 
Huzter'a arm, and made a rash, as if to get to his own home unattended : 
but he reeled and lurched so, that the young surgeon insisted upon 
accompanying him, and, with many soothing expressions and cheering 
and consolatoiy phrases, succeeded in getting the General's dirty old 
hand under what he called his own fin, end led the old fellow, moaning 
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pit^ouBlj, across the street. He stopped when he came to the ancient 
gate, ornamented with the armorial bearings of the venerable Shepherd. 
** Here *tis," said he, drawing up at the portal, and he made a successful 
pall at the gate-bell, which presently brought out old Mr. Bolton, the 
porter, scowling fiercely, and grumbling as he was used to do ereiy 
morning when it became his turn to let in that early bird* 

Costigan tried to hold Bolton for a moment in genteel converaation, 
but the other surlily would not. '* Don*t bother me," he said ; '* go to 
your hown bed, Gapting, and don't keep honest men out of theirs." So 
the Captain tacked across the square and reached his own staircase, 
up which he stumbled with the worthy Huxter at his heels. Costigan 
had a key of his own, which Huxter inserted into the keyhole for him, 
so that there was no need to call up little Mr. Bows from the sleep into 
which the old musician had not long since fallen, and Huxter hiaving 
aided to disrobe his tipsy patient, and ascertained that no bones 
were broken, helped him to bed, and applied compresses and water to 
one of his knees and i^nns, which, with the pair of trowsers which 
encased them, Costigan had severely torn in his falL At the General's 
age, and with his hafait of body, such wounds as he had inflicted on 
bimseK are slow to heal : a good deal of inflammatioii ensued, and the 
old fellow lay ill for some ^ys suffering both pain and fever. 

Mr. Huxter undertook ike case of ^ interesting patient with great 
confidence and alacrity, and conducted it vn&k beooming skill. He 
visited his friend flay after day, and consoled him with lively rattle 
and conversation, hr dM ahsence of the soekty uliicli Costigan needed, 
and of which he was an omameat ; and lie gave special instructions to 
the invalid's nurse about the quantity of wfaiskey which A» patient was 
to take— instructions which, as the poor old fello# eosld not for many 
days get oot of his bed or sofiBi ^iry'^^', 1m could not by aay means 
inMnge. Bows, Mrs. Bolton, and otir little friend Fanny, when able 
to do so, officiated at the Generars bedside, and the old warrior was 
made as comfortable as possible under his calamity. 

Thus Huxter, whose afi&ible manners and social turn made him 
quickly intimate with persons in whose society he fell, and whose over- 
refinement did not lead them to repulse the familiarities of this young 
gentleman, became pretty soon intimate in Shepherd's Inn, both with 
our acquaintances in the garrets and those in the Porter's Lodge. He 
thought he had seen Fanny somewhere : he felt certain that he had : 
but it is no wonder that he siiould not accurately remember her, fi>r 
the poor little thing never chose to tell him where she had met him : 
he himself had seen her at a period, when his own views bolii of 
persons and of right and wrong were clouded by the excitement of 
drinking and dancing, and also little Fanny was very much changed 
and worn by the fever and agitation, and passion ind despair, which 
the past three weeks had poured upon the head of that little victim. 
Borne down was the head now, and very pale and wan the tace ; and 
many and many a time the sad eyes had looked into the poetmanViy as 
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lie came to die Inn, and the aickened heart had sank as he passed 
away. When Mr. Costigan^s accident occurred, Fanny was rather glad 
to have an opportunity of being useful and doing something kind — some> 
thing that would make her forget her own litUe sorrows perhaps : she 
felt she bore them better whilst she did her duty, though I dare say 
many a tear dropped into the old Irishman's gniel. Ah, me ! stir the 
gmel well, and haye courage, little Fanny 1 If eyerybody who has 
sufiered from your complaint were to die of it straightway, what a^e 
year the undertakers would haye 1 

Whether from con^MSsion for his only patient, or deli^ in his 
sodety, Mr. Huzter Ibund now oocasioii to yisit Gostigan two or three 
times in the day at least, and if any of the members of the Porter's 
Lodge fiimily were not in attendance on the General, the yonng doctor 
was sure to haye some particular directions to address to diose at their 
own place of habitation. He was a kindfellow ; he made or purchased 
toys for the children ; he brought them apples and brandy balls ; he 
brought a mask and frightened them with it, and cansed a smile 
upon ^ £u» of pale Fanny. He called Mrs. Bolton Mrs. B., and 
was yery intimate, familiar, and &cetious with that lady, quite different 
from that ' an^ty artless beast,' as Mrs. Bolton now denominated a 
certain young gentlemaa of our acquaintance, and whom she now 
yowed she never could abear. 

It was from this lady, who was yery free in her conyersation, that 
Hnxter presently learnt what was the illness which was eyidently 
preying upon little Fan, and what had been Pen*s behayiour regarding 
her. Mrs. Bolton*s aoooimt of the transaction was not, it may be 
im^giifc^, entirely an impartial nanratiye. One would haye thought 
from her stoiy that the young gentleman had employed a course of the 
most perseyering and flagitious artifices to win the gurl's heart, had 
broken the most solemn promises made to her, and was a wretdi to be 
hated and chastised by eyery diampion of woman. Huxter, in his 
present frame of mind respecting Arthur, and suffering under the. 
latter's contumely, was ready, of course, to take all for granted that 
' was said in the disiayour of this unlortunate conyalescent But why 
did he not write home to Gkyering, as he had done.preyioualy, giying 
an account of Pen's misconduct, and of the particulars regarding it, 
which had now come to his knowledge ? He once, in a letter to his 
brother-in«law, announced that that nice foung man^ Mr. Pendennis, 
had esc^ied narrowly from a feyer, and that no doubt all Clayeiing, 
where he was eo popular, would be pleased at his recoyery ; and he 
mentioned that he had an interesting case of compound fracture, an 
officer oi distinction, which kept him in town ; but as for Fanny Bolton, 
he made no more mention of her in his letters — ^no more than Pen 
himself had made mention of her. O you mothers at home, how much 
do you think you know aboot your kds ? How much do yon think yoa 
know? 

But with Bows, there was no reason why Huzter should not speak 
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mind, and so, a yeiy short time after his conversation with Mrs. 
Bolton, Mr. Sam talked to the musician about his early acquaintance 
vnih Pendennis ; described him as a confounded conceited blackguard, 
and expressed a determinaition to punch his impudent head as soon as 
ever he should be well enough to stand up like a man. 

Then it was that Bows on his part spoke, and told hU version of 
the stoiy, whereof Arthur and little Fan were the hero and heroine; 
how they had met by no contrivance of the former, but by a blunder 
of the old Irishman, now in bed with a broken shin — how Fen had 
acted with manliness and self-control in the business — how Mrs, Bolton 
was an idiot; and he related the conversation which he. Bows, had had 
with Pen, and the sentiments uttered by the young man. Perhaps 
BowB*s story caused some twinges of conscience in the breast of Pen's 
accuser, and that gentleman frankly owned that he bad been wrong 
with regard to Arthur, and withdrew his project for punching Mr. Pen- 
dennis's head. 

But the cessation of his hostility tor Pen did not diminish Huzter s 
attentions to Fanny, which unlucky Mr. Bows marked with his usual 
jealousy and bitterness of spirit. *' I have but to like anybody," the 
old fellow thought, ^' and somebody is sure to come and be preferred to 
me. It has been the same ill-luck with me since I was a lad, until 
now that I am sixty years old. What can such a man as I am expect 
better than to be laughed at? It is for the young to succeed, and to 
be happy, and not for old fools like me. I *ve played a second fiddle all 
through life," he said, with a bitter laugh ; *' how can I suppose the 
luck is to change after it has gone against me so long? ** This was the 
selfish way in which Bows looked at the state of afibirs : though few 
persons would have thought there was any cause for his jealousy, who 
looked at the pale and grief-stricken countenance of the hapless little 
girl, its object. Fanny received Huxter*s good-natured efiforts at con- 
solation and kind attentions kindly. She laughed now and again at his 
jokes and games with her little sisters, but relapsed quickly into a 
dejection which ought to have satisfied Mr. Bows that the new-comer 
had no place in her heart as yet, had jealous Mr. Bows been enabled to 
see with dear eyes. 

But Bows did not. Fanny attributed Pen's silence somehow' to 
Bows*s interference. Fanny hated him. Fanny treated Bows with 
constant cruelty and injustice. She turned from him when he spoke 
— she loathed his attempts at consolation. A hard life had Mr. Bows, 
and a cruel return for his r^^ard. 

When Wanrington came to Shepherd's Inn as Pen's ambassador, 
it was for Mr. Bows's apartments he inquired (no doubt upon a previous 
agreement with the principal for whom he acted in this delicate 
negotiation), and he did not so much as catch a glimpse of Miss Fanny 
when he stopped at the inn-gate and made his inquiry. Warrington 
was, of course, directed to the musician's chambers, and found him 
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tending the patient there, from whose chamher he came oat to wait 
upon his guest. We baye said that they had been previously known to 
one another, and the pair shook hands with sufficient cordiality. After 
a little preliminaiy talk, Warrington said that be had come from his 
firiend Arthur Pendennis, and from his family, to thank Bows for his 
attention at the commencement of Pen's illness, and for his kindness in 
hastening into the country to fetch the Miyor. 

Bows replied that it was but bis duty : he had ne?er thought to baye 
seen the young gentleman aliye again when he went in search of Pen's 
relatives, and he was very glad of Mr. Pendennis's recovery, and that 
he had his friends with him. " Lucky are they who have friends, Mr. 
Warrington," said the musician. ** I might be up in this garret and 
nobody would care for me, or mind whether I was alive or dead." 

<• What 1 not the General, Mr. Bows ? " Warrington asked. 

" The General likes his whiskey-bottle more than anything in life," 
the other answered; **we live together from habit and convenience 
and he cares for me no more than you do. What is it you want to ask 
me, Mr. Warrington ? You ain't come to visit me, I know very well. 
Nobody comes to visit me. It is about Fanny, the porter's daughter, 
you are come — I see that very well. Is Mr. Pendennis, now he has 
got well, anxious to see her again ? Does his lordship the Sultan propose 
to throw his 'andkerchief to her ? She has been very ill, sir, ever since 
the day when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors— kind of a lady, 
wasn't it ? The poor girl and myself found the young gentleman raving 
in a fever, knowing nobody, with nobody to tend him but his drunken 
laundress — she watched day and night by him. I set off to fetch his 
uncle. Mamma comes and turns Fanny to the right about. Undo 
comes and leaves me to pay the cab. Garry my compliments to the 
ladies and gentleman, and say we are both very thankful, very. Why, 
a countess couldn't have behaved better, and for an apothecary's lady, 
as I'm given to understand Mrs. Pendennis was — I'm sure her 
behaviour is most uncommon aristocratic and genteel. She ought to 
have a double gilt pestle and mortar to her coach." 

It was from Mr. Huxter that Bows had learned Pen's parentage, no 
doubt, and if he took Pen's part against the young surgeon, and Fanny's 
against Mr. Pendennis, it was because the old genUeman was in so 
savage a mood, that his humour was to contradict everybody. 

Warrington was curious, and not ill pleased at the musician's taunts 
and irascibility. '*I never beard of these transactions," he said, ''or 
got but a very imperfect account of them from Migor Pendennis. What 
was a lady to do? I think (I have never spoken with her on the sub- 
ject) she had some notion that the young woman and my friend Pen 
were on — on terms of—- of an intimacy which Mrs. Pendennis could not, 
of course, recognise—" 

<* Oh, of course not, sir. Speak out, sir ; say what you mean at once, 
that the young gentleman of the Temple had made a victim of the girl 
of Shepherd's Inn, eh? And so she was to be turned out of doors— or 
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brayed fdiye in the doable gilt pestle and mortar, by JoyoI No, 
Mr. Warrington, there inraa no sueh thing : there was no Tictimising, or 
if there was, Mr. Artiinr was the Tictim, not the girl. He is an honest 
fellow, he is, though he is conceited, and a puppy sometimes* He can 
feel like a man, and run away from temptation like a man. I own it, 
though I suffer by it, I own it. He has a heart, he has: but the girl 
hasn't, sir. That girl will do anything to win a man, and fling him 
away without a pang, sir. If she 's flung away herself, sir, she 11 feel it 
and ciy. She had a fever when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of doors; 
and she made love to the Doctor, Doctor Goodenough, who came to cor^ 
her. Now she has taken on with another chap-— another Bawb<nie0, 
ha, ha ! d — it, sir, she likes the pestle and mortar, and hangs round 
the pill boxes, she 's so fond of *em, and she has got a fellow from Saint 
Bartiiolomew's, who grins through a horse collar for her sisters, and 
charms away her melancholy. Go and see, sir: very likely he 's in the 
kdge now. If you want news about Miss Fanny, you must ask at the 
Doctor^s shop, air, not of an old fiddler like me — Good bye, sir 
There *s my patient calling.'' 

And a Toioe was heard from the Captain's bed-room, a well-known 
Toice, which said, " I 'd loike a dthrop of dthrink. Bows, I *m thirstee." 
And not sorzy, perhaps, to hear that such was the state of things, and 
that Pen's forsaken was consoling herself, Warrington took his leave <^ 
the irascible musician. 

As luck would hare it, be passed the lodge <diDor just as Mr. Hmcter 
was in the act of frightening the childr^ii with the mask whereof we 
haye spoken, and Fanny was smiling languidly at liis farces. Warrington 
laughed bitteorly. '* Are all women like tbax? ** he thought " I think 
there 's one that 's not," he added, with^m sigh« 

At Piccadilly, waiting for the Bichmond omnibus, Gearge fell in 
with Migor Pendennis, bound in tii6 same direction, and he told the 
old gentleman of what he had seen and heont respecting Fanny. 

Mcjor Pendennis was highly delighted: and as might be expected 
of such a philosopher, made pncisely the same observation as that which 
had escaped from Warrington. *' All women an the same,*' he said. 
"La petite se cansoU. Daymy, when I used to read ** Telemaque" at 
school, Calypeo nepouvaU Be conw2^^— ^ouknow the rest, Warrington,-— 
I used to say it was absard. Absard-, iiy Gad, and so it is. And so 
she 's igot a new toufkrani bas she, the little poitersss ? Dayrlish nice 
little giii. How mad Pen will be — eh, Warrington? But we must 
break it to him gently, or he 'U be in such a rage that he will be going 
9&er her again. We mus|; minager the young fellow." 

" I think Mrs. Pendennis ought to know that Pen acted veiy well 
in the business. She eridently thinks him guil^, and according to 
Mr. Bows, Arthur behaved like a good fellow," Warrington said. 

" My dear Warrington," said the Migor, with a look of some alarm. 
'* In Mrs. Pendennis's agitated state of health and that sort of thing, 
thebest way, I think, is not to say a single word about the subject^-or, 
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Btay, leave it to me : and 1 11 talk to her — ^break it to her gently, you 
know, and that sort of thing. I give you my word I will. Aiid so 
Calypso's consoled, is she?" And he sniggered over this gratifying 
tmih, happy in the comer of the omnibus during the rest of the 
journey. 

Pen was very anxious to hear from his envoy what had been the 
result of the latter*s mission ; and as soon as the two young men could 
be alone, the ambassador spoke in reply to Arthur's eager queries. 

" You remember your poem, Pen, of Ariadne in Naxos," Warrington 
said ; " devilish bad poetry it was, to be sure." 

" Apres ? " asked Pen, in a great state of excitement. 

'* When Theseus left Ariadne, do you remember what happened to 
her, young fellow?** 

''It's a lie, it*8 a lie! You don't mean that!" cried out Pen, 
starting up, his face turning red. 

** Sit down, stoopid," Warrington said, and with two fingers pushed 
Pen back into his seat again. *'It's better for you as it is, young 
one ; " he said sadly, in reply to the savage flush in Arthur's hce. 
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ORTHT U^oT Fendennis fulfilled 
his promifu to WamogtoQ so for aa 
to Batisff Ilia own conscience, and 
in BO far to ease poor Helen with 
r^rd to her son, as to make her 
underetand that all connexion be- 
tween Arthur and the odioiu little 
gate-keeper mu at an end, and that 
she need have no farther anxiety 
with respect to an imprudent at- 
tachment or a degrading marriage 
on Pen's part. And diat young 
fellow's mind was also relieved 
' (after be had recovered the shock 
to his vanity) by thinking that Miss 
: Fanny was not going to die of love 
for him, and that no unpleasant 
consequences were to be appre- 
hended from the luckless and brief 
-'ir ~— j:^ :^r^i=^-~~' connexion. 

'^^*^ So the whole party were free to 

carry into effect their projected Continental trip, and Arthur Peadennis, 
rentier, voyage&nt arec Madame Pendennis and Mademoiselle BeU, and 
GeoTge Warrington, particulier, age de S2 ans, taille 6 pieds (Anglais), 
figure ordinaire, cheveux noire, borbe idem, &c., procured passports from 
the coneul of H. M. the King of the Belgians at Dover, and passed 
over from that port to Ostend, whence the party took their way leisurely, 
visiting Bruges and Ghent on their vra; to Bmssels and the lUiine. It is 
not our purpose to describe this oft-travelled tour, or Laura's delight at 
the tranquil and ancient cities which she saw for the firat time, or 
Helen's wonder and interest at the Begoine convents which they 
visited, or the almost terror with which she saw the black-veiled nuns 
with oatstretched arms kneeling before the illuminated altars, and 
beheld the strange pomps and ceremonials of the Catholio worship. 
Bare-footed fiiais in the streets, crowned images of Saints and Vii^ns 
in the churches before which people were boiring down and worshipfring. 
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in direct defiauce, as she held, of the written law ; priests in gorgeous 
robes, or lurking in dark confessionals, theatres opened, and people 
dancing on Sundays ; — all these new sights and manners shocked and 
bewildered the simple country ladj; and when the young men after 
their evening driye or walk returned to the widow and her adopted 
daughter, they found their books of devotion on the table, and at dieir 
entrance Laura would commonly cease reading some of the psalms or 
the sacred pages which, of all others, Helen loved. The late events 
connected with her son had cruelly shaken her; Laura watched with 
intense, though hidden anxiety, eveiy movement of her dearest friend ; 
and poor Pen was most constant and affectionate in waiting upon his 
mother, whose wounded bosom yearned with love towards him, though 
there was a secret between them, and an anguish or rage almost 
on the mother's part, to think that she was dispossessed somehow 
of her son*8 heart, or that there were recesses in it which she must 
not or dared not enter. She sickened as she thought of the sacred 
days of boyhood when it had not been so — when her Arthur's heart had 
no secrets, and she was his all in all : when he poured his hopes and 
pleasures, his childish griefs, vanities, triumphs into her willing and 
tender embrace ; when her home was his nest still ; and before fate, 
selfishness, nature, had driven him forth on wayward wings — to range 
on his own flight — to sing his own song — and to seek his own home and 
his own mate. Watching this devouring care and racking disappointment 
in her friend, Laura once said to Helen, " If Pen had loved me as you 
wished, I should have gained him, but I should have lost you, mamma, 
I know I should ; and I like you to love me best Men do not know 
what it is to love as we do, I think," — ^and Helen, sibling, agreed to 
this portion of the young lady's speech, though she protested against 
the former part. For my part I suppose Miss Laura was right in both 
statements, and with regard to the latter aissertion especially; that it is 
an old and received truism — ^love is an hour with us : it is all night 
and all day with a woman. Damon has taxes, sermon, parade, tailor's 
bills, parliamentary duties, and the deuce knows what to think of; 
Delia has to think about Damon — ^Damon is the oak (or the post), 
and stands up, and Delia is the ivy or the honeysuckle whose arms twine 
about him. Is it not so, Delia ? Is it not your nature to creep about 
his feet and kiss them, to twine round his trunk and hang there ; and 
Damon's to stand like a British man with his hands in his breeches 
pocket, while the pretty fond parasite clings round him? 

Old Pendennis had only accompanied our friends to the water's edge, 
and left them on board the boat, giving the chief charge of the little 
expedition to Warrington. He himself was bound on a brief visit to 
the house of a great man, a friend of his, after which sojourn he proposed 
to join his sister-in-law at the German watering-place, whither die party 
was bound. The Miyor himself thought that his long attentions to his 
sick family had earned for him a little relaxation — ^and though the best 
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of the partridges vera thiDiied off; the piieasanis were still to be diet 
at Stillbrook, wbeie the noble owner still was ; old Pendennia betook 
himself to that hospitable mansion and disported there with great 
comfort to himselL A royal Duke, some foreigners o£ note, some 
illnstrions statesmen, and some pleasant people visited it : it did the old 
ftllow's heart good to see his name in the '* Mormng Post *' amongst the 
Hst of the distinguished company which the Marqais of Steyne was 
entertaining at his countiy house at Stillbxook. He was a yery useful 
and pleasant personage in a ooontry house. He entertained the yonng 
men with queer little anecdotes and ffrwouet stories on their shooting 
parties or in their smoidng-room, where they laughed at him and with, 
him. He was obsequious with the ladies of a morning, in the rooms 
dedicated to them. He walked the new arrivals about the park and 
gardens, and showed them the earte du pays^ and -where there was the 
best view of the mansion, and where the most fitTOurahle point to look 
at the lake : he showed where the timber was to be felled, and where 
the old road went before the new bridge was built, and the hill cut 
down; and where the place in the wood was where old Lord Lynx 
discovered Sir Phehm O'Neal on his knees before her ladyship, Sm. &c. ; 
he called the lodge keepers and gardeners by their names ; he knew 
the number of domestics that sat down in the housekeeper's room, and 
how many dined in the servants' hall; he had a word for everybody, 
and about everybody, and a little against everybody. He was invduable 
in a country house, in a word: and richly merited and enjoyed his 
vacation after his labours. And perhaps whilst he was thus deservedly 
ei\joying himself with his country friends, the Major was not iU- 
pleased at transferring to Warrington the command of the fomily 
expedition to the Continent, and thus perfimse keeping him in 
the service of the ladies, — a servitude which George was only too 
willing to undergo, for his Mend's sake, and for that of a society which 
he found daily more delightful. Warrington was a good German 
sdbolar, and was willing to give Miss Laura lessons in the language, 
who was very glad to improve herself, though Pen, for his part, was 
too weak or lazy now to resume his German studies. Warrington 
acted as courier and interpreter ; Warrington saw the baggage in and 
out of ships, inns, and carriages, managed the money matters, and put 
the little troop into maidnng order. Warrington found out where the 
English church was, and, if Mrs. Pendennis and Miss Laura were 
inclined to go thilher, walked with great decorum along with them. 
Warrington walked by Mrs. Pendennis's donkey, when that lady went 
out on her evening excursions; or took carriages for her; or got 
'* Galignani " for her ; or devised comfortable seats under the lime trees 
for her, when the guests paraded after dinner, and the Eursaal band at 
the bath, where our tired friends stopped, performed their pleasant music 
under the trees. Many a fine whiskered Prussian or French dandy, 
come to the bath for the '* Trenta et quarante,'* cast glances of longing 
towards the pretty fresheokmred En|^h girl who accompanied the pale 
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widow, ind would lutve longed to take a tnm with her at the galop or 
the waits. Bat Lania did not appear in the ball-room, except once or 
twice, when Fen rowdisafed to walk with her; and as for Warrington, that 
lOQgh diamond hod not had the polish of a daDctng-maater, and be did not 
know bow to waltz, — tbon^ he would have liked to learn, if he conld 
hare had each a partner as Laura. — Such a partner ! paha, what had 
a stiff bachelor to do with partners and waltzing ? libat was be about, 
fl^tK-ing attendance here ? drinking in sweet pleasure at a liek he knows 
not of what after sadiMK, and regret, and knely hn^ing ? But jet 



he itaid on. You would han said he was the widow's eon, to watch his 
oonstaot care and watchfulness of her ; or that he was an adventnrer, 
and wanted to man; her fortooe, or, at anf rato, that he wanted some 
Tery great treasure or benefit from her, — -aai very likely he did, — &r 
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ours» as the reader has possibly already discovered, is a Selfish Story, 
and almost every person, according to his nature, more or less generous 
than George, and according to the way of the world as it seems to 
us, is occupied about Number One. So Warrington selfishly devoted 
himself to Helen, who selfishly devoted herself to Pen, who selfishly 
devoted himself to himself at this present period, having no other 
personage or object to occupy him, except, indeed, his mother*s health, 
which gave him a serious and real disquiet; but though they sate together, 
they did not talk much, and the cloud was always between them. 

Every day Laura looked for Warrington, and received him with more 
frank and eager welcome. He found himself talking to her as he didn't 
know himself that he could talk. He found himself performing acts of 
gallantry which astounded him after the performance : he found himself 
looking blankly in the glass at the crow's-feet round his eyes, and at 
some streaks of white in his hair, and some intrusive silver bristles in 
his grim, blue beard. He found himself looking at the young bucks at 
the bath — at the blond, tight-waisted Germans — at the capering 
Frenchmen, with their lacquered moustachios and trim varnished 
boots — at the English dandies, Pen amongst them, with their calm 
domineering air, and insolent languor : and envied each one of these 
some excellence or quality of youth, or good looks, which he possessed* 
and of which Warrington felt the need. And every night, as the night 
came, he quitted the little circle with greater reluctance ; and, retiring 
to his own lodging in their neighbourhood, felt himself the more lonely 
and unhappy. The widow could not help seeing his attachment. She 
understood, now, why Major Pendennis (always a tacit enemy of her 
darling project) had been so eager that Warrington should be of their 
party. Laura frankly owned her great, her enthusiastic, regard for 
him : and Arthur would make no movement. Arthur did not choose 
to see what was going on; or did not care to prevent, or actually 
encouraged, it. She remembered his often having said that he could 
not understand how a man proposed to a woman twice. She was in 
torture — at secret feud with her son, of all objects in the world the 
dearest to her — ^in doubt, which she dared not express to herself, 
about Laura — averse to Warrington, the good and generous. No 
wonder that the healing waters of Kosenbad did not do her good, or 
that Doctor von Glauber, the bath physician, when he came to visit 
her, found that the poor lady made no progress to recovery. Meanwhile 
Pen got well rapidly ; slept with immense perseverance twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four ; ate huge meals ; and, at the end of a couple of 
months, had almost got back the bodily strength and weight which 
he had possessed before his illness. 

After they had passed some fifteen days at their place of rest and 
refreshment, a letter came from Major Pendennis announcing his 
speedy arrival at Bosenbad, and, soon after the letter, the Major himself 
made his appearance accompanied by Morgan his faithful valet, without 
whom the old gentleman could not mov«. When the Major travelled 
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lie wore a jaontj and jayenile tiETelling costame ; to see Iiis back still 
jou would hare taken him for one of the young fellows whose slim 
wedst and youthful appearance Warrington was beginning to envy. 
It was not until the worthy man began to move, tihat the observer 
remarked that Time had weakened his ancient knees, and had unkindly 
interfered to impede the action of the natty little varnished boots in 
which the gay old traveller still pinched his toes. There were magnates 
both of our own country and of foreign nations present that autumn at 
Bosenbad. The elder Pendennis read over the strangersMist with 
great gratification on the night of his arrival, was pleased to find 
several of his acquaintances among the great folks, and would have the 
honour of presenting his nephew to a German Grand Duchess, a 
Bussian Princess, an^ an English Marquis, before many days were 
over : nor was Pen by any means averse to making the acquaintance 
of these great personages, having a liking for polite life, and all the 
splendours and amenities belonging to it That very evening the 
resolute old gentleman, leaning on his nephew's arm, made his appear- 
ance in the halls of the Kursaal, and lost or won a napoleon or two at 
the table of Trente et quaranU. He did not play to lose, he said, or to 
win, but he did as other folks did, and betted his napoleon and took 
his luck as it came. He pointed out the Russians and Spaniards 
gambling for heaps of gold, and denounced their eagerness as something 
sordid and barbarous ; an English gentleman should play where the 
&Bhion is play, but should not elate or depress himself at the sport ; 
and he told how he had seen his friend the Marquis of Steyne, when 
Lord (raunt, lose eighteen thousand at a sitting, and break the bank 
three nights running at Paris, without ever showing the least emotion 
at his defeat or victory — ''And that's what I call being an English 
gentleman. Pen, my dear boy," the old gentleman said, warming as he 
prattled about his recollections — " what I call the great manner only 
remains with us and with a few families in France." And as Russian 
Princesses passed him, whose reputation had long ceased to be doubtful, 
and damaged English ladies, who are constantly seen in company of 
their faithful attendant for the time being in these gay haunts of 
dissipation, the old Major, with eager garrulity and mischievous relish, 
told his nephew wonderful particulars regarding the lives of these 
heroines; and diverted the young man with a thousand scandals. 
Egad, he felt himself quite young again, he remarked to Pen, as, 
rouged and grinning, her enormous chasseur behind her bearing her 
shawl, the Princess Obstropski smiled and recognised and accosted 
him. He remembered her in '14 when she was an actress of the 
Paris Boulevard, and the Emperor Alexander's aide-de-camp Obstropski 
(a man of great talents, who knew a good deal about the Emperor 
JPaul's death, and was a devil to play) married her. He most courteously 
and respectfully asked leave to call upon the Princess, and to present 
to her his nephew, Mr. Arthur Pendennis ; and he pointed out to the 
latter a half-^zen of other personages whose names were as famous, 
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kind of people hei brother-in-law was presenting har som? Only 
once, leaning on Arthur's arm, she had pasBed throogh the room 
nhere the green tables ware prepared for play, and the croaking croiipiers 
were calling out their fatal words of iiou^s gofff^ snd CouUur perd. 
She had shrank terrified out of the pandemoninm, imploring Pen, ex- 
t^irting from him a promise, on his word of hononr, that he would never 
play at those tables; and the scene which so frightened the simple 
widow, only amosed the worldly old veteran, and made him youDg 
again ! He could breathe the air cheerfully which stifled her. Her 
right was not his right : his food was her poison. Human creatures 
are constituted thus differently, and with this yariety the moTTellous 
norld ia peopled. To the credit of Mr. Fen, let it be siiid, that he kept 
honestly the promise made to his mother, and stoutly told his uncle o£ 
his intention to abide by it. 

When the Mqor arrived, his presence somehow oast a damp upon at 
least three of the persona of our little party — upon Lsuia, who had 
anything but respect for him ; npon Wairtugton, whose manner towards 
him showed an involuntary haughtiness and contempt; and opoa the 
timid and alarmed widow, who dreaded lest he should interfere with her 
darling, fheugh almost desperate, prqjeots for her boy. And, indeed, the 
HiyoT, unknown to himself, was t^e bearer of tidings which were to 
bring about a catastrophe in the affiuis of all our friends. 
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Pen -with his two ladies had apartments in the town of Eosenbad ; 
honest Warrington had lodgings hard by; the Major, on arriyal at 
Boeenbad, had, as befitted his dignity, taken up his quarters at one 
of the great hotels, at the Boman Emperor or the Fonr Seasons, 
where two or three hundred gamblers, pleasure-seekers, or hiyalidSv 
sate down and over-ate themdelvee daily at the enormous table dlidte. 
To this hotel Pen went on the morning after the Majorca arriYBl,' 
dutifully to pay his respects to his uncle, and found the latter*s sitting- 
room duly prepared and arranged by Mr. Morgan, with the Major's hats 
bru^d, and his coats laid out : his dispatch-boxes and umbrella-cases, 
his guide-books, passports, maps, and other elaborate necessaries of the 
English txay^er, all as trim and ready as they could be in their master's 
own room in Jermyn-street. Everything was ready, £x>m the medicine- 
bottle fresh filled from the pharmaoien^, down te the old fellow's prayer- 
book, witiiout which he neyer travelled, for he made a point of ap^aring 
at the En^ish church at eyery place which he honoured with a stay. 
"Everybody did it," he said; "every English gentleman did it," and 
this pious man would as soon have thought of not calling upon the 
Eof^ish ambassador in a continental town, as of not showing himself at 
the national place of worship. 

The old gentleman had been to take one of the baths for which 
Bosenbad is fiunous, and vrhich everybody takes, and his after-bath 
toilet was not yet completed when Pen arriyed. The elder called out 
to Arthur in a cheeiy voice from the inner apartment, in which he and 
Morgan were engaged, and the valet presently came in, bearing a little 
packet to Pen's address — Mr. Arthur's letters and papers, Morgan said, 
which he had brought frt>m Mr. Arthur's chambers in London, and 
which consisted chiefly of numbers of the " Pall MaU Gazette,'* which 
our friend Mr. Finucane thought his codahorateur would like to see. 
The papers were tied together : the letters in an envelope, addressed to 
Pen, in the last-named gentleman's handwriting. 

Amongst the letters there vras a little note addressed, as a former 
letter we have heard of bad been, to " Artfaer Pendennis, Esquire," which 
Arthur opened with a start and a blush, and read with a very keen pang 
of interest, and sorrow, and regard. She had come to Arthur's house, 
Fanny Bolton said — and found that he was gone— gone away to 
Germany without ever leaving a word for her— or answer to her last 
letter, in which she prayed but for one word of kindness— or the books 
which he had promised her in happier times, before he was ill, and 
which she should like to keep in remembrance of him. She said she 
would not reproach those who had found her at his bedside when he 
was in the feyer, and knew nobody, and who had turned the poor girl 
away without a word. She thought she should have died, she said, of 
that, but Doctor Goodenough had kindly tended her, and kep her life, 
when, perhaps, the keeping of it was of no good, and she forgave every- 
body: and as for Arthur, she would pray for him for ever. And when 
he was so ill, and they cut off his hair, ^e had made so free as to keep 
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one little lock for herself, and that she owned. And might she still 
keep it, or would his mamma order that that should be gave up 
too? She was willing to obey him in all things, and cou1dn*t but 
remember that once he was so kind, oh I so good and kind ! to his 
poor Fanny. 

When Miyor Pendennis, fresh and smirking from his toilet, came 
out of his bed-room to his sitting-room, he found Arthur, with this note 
before him, and an expression of savage anger on his face, which sur- 
prised the elder gentleman. ** What news from London, mj boj?*' 
be rather £Euntlj asked ; " are the duns at you that you look so glum? *' 

** Do you know anything about this letter, sir ? " Arthur asked. 

" What letter, my good sir ? ** said the other drily, at once perceiving 
what had happened. 

** You know what I mean — about, about Miss — about Fanny Bolton 
•^the poor dear little girl,*' Arthur broke out. ** When was she in my 
room ? Was she there when I was delirious — I fancied she was — ^was 
she ? Who sent her out of my chambers ? Who intercepted her letters 
to me ? Who dared to do it ? Did you do it, uncle ? '* 

** It *8 not my practice to tamper with gentlemen's letters, or to answer 
damned impertinent questions," Major Pendennis cried out, in a great 
tremor of emotion and indignation. " There was a girl in your rooms 
when I came up at great personal inconvenience, daymy — and to meet 
with a return of this kind for my affection to you, is not pleasant, by 
Gad, sir — ^not at all pleasant" 

** That 'a not the question, sir," Arthur said hotly — ** and — and, I 
beg your pardon, uncle. You were, you always have been, most kind to 
me : but I say again, did you say anything harsh to this poor girl ? Did 
you send her away from me ?" 

*' I never spoke a word to the girl," the uncle said, " and I never sent 
her away fh>m you, and know no more about her, and wish to know no 
more about her, than about the man in the moon.** 

** Then it 's my mother that did it," Arthur broke out ** Did my 
mother send that poor child away ? " 

*' I repeat I know nothing about it, sir,*' the elder said testily. "Let 's 
change the subject, if you please." 

" 1 11 never forgive the person who did it," said Arthur, bouncing up 
and seizing his hat 

The Major cried out, **Stop, Arthur, for God's sake, stop;" but 
before he had uttered his sentence Arthur had rushed out of the room, 
and at the next minute the Mi\|or saw him striding rapidly down the 
street that led towards his home. 

" Get breakfast ! " said the old fellow to Morgan, and he wagged his 
head and sighed as he looked out of the window. " Poor Helen — ^poor 
soul! There 11 be a row. I knew there would: and begad aUthe fat's 
in the fire." 

When Pen reached home he only found Warrington in the ladies* 
drawing-room, waitiug their arrival in order to conduct them to the 
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room where the little English colony at Bosenhad held their Sunday 
church. Helen and Laura had not appeared as yet ; the former was 
ailing, and her daughter was with her. Pen's wrath was so great that 
he could not defer expressing it He flung Fanny*8 letter across the 
tahle to his friend. " Look Uiere, Warrington,** he said ; ** she tended 
me in my illness, she rescued me out of Uie jaws of death, and this is 
the way they have treated the dear little creature. They have kept 
her letters from me ; they have treated me like a child, and her like a 
dog, poor thing 1 My mother has done this.*' 

** If she has, you must rememher it is your mother,*' Warringtoa 
interposed. 

" It only makes the crime the greater, hecause it is she who haa 
done it,** Pen answered. " She ought to haye been the poor girl's 
defender, not her enemy: she ought to go down on her knees and ask 
pardon of her. I ought ! I will ! I am shocked at the cruelty which 
has been shown her. What? She gave me her all, and this is hef 
return I She sacrifices CTexything for me, and they spurn her.'* 

** Hush I " said Warrington, " they can hear you from the next room.*' 
Hear; let them hear! " Pen cried out, <mly so much the louder. 

Those may overhear my talk who intercept my letters. I say thia 
poor girl has been shamefully used, and I will do my best to right her; 
I wiU." 

The door of the neighbouring room opened, and Laura came forth 
with pale and stem face. She looked at Pen with glances (torn 
which beamed pride, defiance, aversion. ** Arthur, your mother is very 
ill," she said ; '* it is a pity that you should speak so loud as to disturb 
her." 

'' It is a pity that I should have been obliged to speak at all," Pen 
answered. " And I have more to say before I have done." 

" I should think what you have to say wiU hardly be fit for me to 
hear," Laura said, haughtily. 

" You are welcome to hear it or not, as you Iike»" said Mr. Pen. 
*< I shall go in now and speak to my mother." 

Laura came rapidly forward, so that she should not be overheard by 
her friend within. **Kot now, sir," she said to Pen. "Ton may 
kill her if you do. Your conduct has gone hi enough to make her 
wretched." 

** What conduct ? " cried out Pen, in a fuiy. " Who dares impugn 
it? Who dares meddle with me? Is it you who are the instigator of 
this persecution ? " 

** I said before it was a subject of which it did not become me to 
hear or to speak," Laura said. " But as for mamma, if she had acted 
otherwise than she did with regard to— to the person about whom yon 
seem to take such an interest, it would have been I that must have 
quitted your house, and not that— that person." 

" By heavens I this is too much/* Pen cried out, with a violent 
execration. 
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*' Periiaps that is idbat yoa vislMd^" Lanza said, toesing ker head iqx 
" Kp. more of this, i£ yon pleaae ; I ana not aceusbomed ta hear audi 
fidbjects fipoken <^ in sach langm^e; " and iividi a statdLj cartsoy the 
yOQBg ladj passed to her fnend^s rooxa, lookiiig hei adreiaaiy 1^ in 
the face as she retreal;ed and ck»ed the door upon him. 

Pen was Jbewildeired with wonder, perpliexiiy^ farj, at this monatrooa 
.and unreasonable paiBeciitiatt. He burst out ialn a; laud and bitter 
laggh as Lauia quitted him» and with sneers and revilsagB, aa a man 
who jeers under an operation, ridiculed at osice hia own pain uul ha 
persecutor's aiiger. The laugh, which was one of bitter humour, and 
no unmanly or unkindly expression of suffering under most cruel and 
namerited torture, was heard in the next apartment, as some of his unlucky 
previous expressions had been, and, like them^ entirely misinterpGeted 
hy the hearers. It stradk like, a dligger into the wounded and tsndbur 
heart of Helen ; it. pierced Lama, and zafiamed the highnspirited giri 
with soom and anger. ''And it was* to this hafdened libertine," 
she thought — " to this boaster of knr intrigues, thi^ I had giTen 
my heart away." " He breaks the most aacied kws," thought 
Helen. " He prefers the creature> of his peaaion to hia own mother ; 
and when he. is npbraided, h» hnghs, and glories in. hia crime. ' She 
gave me her all,* I heard him say it," argned the pooar widow; " and 
he boasts of it, and laughs, and breaks his mother^s heart." The 
emotion, the shame, the grief, the mortification almost killed her. 
She felt she should die of his imkiadness. 

Warrington thought of Laura's speedi — ^" Perhaps thai ia what you 
wished" '* She loves Pen stall," he said. " It was jeaLousy miade 
her speak." — " Come away, Pen. Come away, and let us go to chuxdi 
and got calm. Ton must expkin thia matter to yotor moUier. She 
does not appear to know the tmlh : nor do yon fuiliB,. my good feUow. 
Oome away, and let us talk about ia." And again ha mnttered to Mmself, 
" ' Perhaps that is what you wished.* Yes, she lovaa ham. Why 
shouldn't she love him ? Whom else would I have her love ? What can 
she be to me but the dearest and the &icest and the beat of women ? " 

So, leaving the women szmilaily engaged within, tJie tiR> gentlemen 
walked away, eadi occupied with his own thoughts, and eikwt lor a. 
eonsiderable space. " I must set thia matter right,*' thought honeat 
George, ** as she loves him still — I must set his mind right about the 
other woman.** And with this dueritable thought, the good fellow 
began to tell more at huge what Bowb had said to him r^arding Miss 
Bolton*s behaviour and fickleness, and he described how the ^ri waa 
no better than a little lightfmiaded flirt; and, perhaps, he exaggerated 
the good humour and contentedaess which he had himseH ae he 
thou^tt, witnessed in her b^iavieur m the scene with Mr* Hnzter. 

Now, all Bow8*iB statements had been coloured by an msane jealousy 
and rage on that old man's part ; and inatead of aUayiag Pen*a renascent 
desire to see his little conquest a^rin, Warrington's accounts indamed 
and angered Pendennis, and made him more anxious then befare to set 
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himself right, as he persisted in phrasing it, with Fanny. They arrived 
at the church-door presently; but scarce one word of the service, and 
not a syllable of Mr. Shamble's sermon, did either of them comprehend, 
probably — so much was each engaged with his own private speculations. 
The Miyor came up to them after the service^ with his well-brushed hat 
and wig, and his jauntiest, most cheerful, air. He complimented them 
npon being seen at church; again he said that every comme-il-faut 
person made a point of attending the English service abroad ; and he 
walked back with the young men, prattling to them in garrulous good- 
humour, and making bows to his acquaintances as they passed ; and 
thinking innocently that Pen and George were both highly delighted by 
his anecdotes, which they suflfered to run on in a scornful and silent 
aequieseenoe. 

At the time of Mr. Shamble*e sermon (an enatic Anglican divine, 
faired far the season at places of English resort, and addicted to debts, 
jbrmking, and even to roul^stte, it was said), Pen, chafing under the 
perseeutioB which his womankind inflicted npon him, had been meditat- 
ing a great act of re^it and of justice, as he had worked himself up to 
believe ; and Warrington on his part had been thinking that a crisis 
in his affiiirs had Idiewise come, and that it was necessary for him to 
break away from a connexion which every day made more and more 
wretched and dear to him. Tes, the time was come. He took those 
fiital words, '^ Perhaps that is what you wished," as a text fbr a gloomy 
homily, which ho preached to himself, in the dark pew of his own heart, 
whUst Mr. Shamble was feebly giving utterance to his sermon. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"FAIBOAES TO LET." 

UB poor vidoir (nith the aaaJatance of ber 
fiiithfal Martba of Foiroaks, who l&oglied and 
iTondered at the German vaya, and- super- 
intended the ftfiairs of the aiinple houBehold) 
bad made a little feast in honour of M^jor 
Pendennis's airtral, of which, however, only 
the M^or and his two jounger friends partook, 
for Helen sent to ea; that she was too onwell 
to dine at their table, and Lama bore her 
compaoj. The U^or talked tor the partj, 
and did not perceive, or choose to perceive, what a gloom and silence 
pervaded the other two sharers of the modest dinner. It was evening 
before Helen and Lauia csme into the sitting-room to join the company 
there. She came in leaning on Laura, with her back to the waning 
ligfat, so that Arthur could not see how pallid and woe-strickea her faoe 
was, and as she went up to Pen, whom she had not seen during the 
day, and placed her fond arms on his shoulder and kissed him tendeiiy, 
Laura left her, and moved away to another part of the room. Pen 
remarked that hia mother's voice and her whole frame trembled, her 
hand was clammy cold as she put it up to his forehead, piteooaly 
embracing him. The spectacle of her misery only added, somehow, to 
the wrath and testinees of the young man. He scarcely returned the 
kiss which the suffering lady gave him : and the conntenartce with 
which he met the appeal of her look was hard and cmeL " She 
peisecntea me," he thought within himself, " and she comes to me with 
the air of a martyr." "You look very ill, my child," she said. "I don't 
like to see you look in that way." And she tottered to a bo&, still 
holding one of his passive hands in her thin cold clinging fingers. 

" I have had much to annoy me, mother," Pen said, with a tlirobbing 
breast : and as he spoke Helen's heart began to heat so, that she sate 
almost dead and speechless with terror. 

Warrington, Laura, and Major Pendennis, sll remaned breatbleSB, 
aware that the storm was about to break. 

" I have had letters from London," Arthur contjqued, " and one that 
has given me more pain than I ever had in my life. It tells me that 
former letters of mine have been intercepted and purloined aw^ from 
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me ; — ^that — ^that a young creatare who has shown the greatest loTe aud 
care for me, has been most cruelly used by — by you, mother." 

" For God*8 sake stop," cjried out Warrington. *' She *s ill — don*t 
yon see she IS ill?" 

" Let him go on,^* said the widow, faintly. 

*' Let him go on and kill her," said Lanra, rushing up to her mother*8 
side^ *' Speak on, sir, and see her die." 

*' It is you who are cruel," cried Poi, mote exasperated and more 
eavage» because his own heart, naturally soft and weak, revolted indig* 
nantly at the injustice of the very suffering which was laid at his door. 
** It is you that are cruel, who attribute all this pain to me : it is you 
who are cruel with your wicked reproaches, your wicked doubts, of me, 
your wicked persecutions of those who lore me,—- yes, those who love 
me, and who bxaye eyexything for me, and whom you despise and 
trample upon because they are of lower degree than you; Shcdl. I tell 
you what I will do,— -what I am resoWed to do, now that I Jcnow ^fiM 
your conduct has been? — ^I will go back to this poor. girl i^hom. you 
turned out of my doors, and ask her to come back ai^ share my home 
with me. I H defy the pride which persecutes her, and the pitiless 
Buspimon which insults her and me." 

. ^*Do you mean. Pen, that you — ** here the widow, with eager eyes 
and outstretched hands, was breaking out, but Laura stopped her ; 
*' Silence^ hush, dear mother," ahe cried, and Uie widow hushed. Savagely 
as Pen spoke, she was only too eager to hear what more he had to say. 
'* Go on, Arthur, go on, Arthur," was all she said, almost swooning away 
as she spoke. 

" By Gad, I say he shan't go on, or I won't hear him; by Gad," the 
M^or said, trembling too in his wrath. '* If you choose, sir, after all 
we 've done for you, after all I Ve done for you myself, to insult your 
mother and di^pnuse your name^ by allying yourself with a low-bom 
kitdien-girl, go and do it, by Gad, — ^but let us, ma'am, have no more to 
do with him. I wash my hands of you, sir, — I wash my hands of yotu 
I 'm an old fellow, — ^I ain't long for this world. I come of as ancient 
and honourable a family as any in England, by Gad, and I did hope, 
before I went off the hooks, by Gad, that the fellow that I 'd liked, and 
brought up, and nursed through life, by Jove, would do something to 
show me that our name— yes, the name of Pendennis, by Gad, was left 
nndishonoured behind ua, but if he won't, dammy, I say, amen. By 
G— , both my &ther and my brother Jack were the proudest men in 
England, and I never would have thought that there would come this 
disgrace to my name,— -never-— and — and I 'm ashamed that it's Arthur 
Pendennis." The old fellow's voice here broke off into a sob : it was 
a second time that Arthur had brought tears fit>m those wrinkled lids. 

The sound of his breaking voice stayed Pen's anger instantly, and 
he stopped pacing the room, as he had been doing until that moment 
Laura was by Helen's so& ; and Warrington had remained hitherto an 
almost silent, but not uninterested spectator of the familj storm. As 
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the parties were talkiBg, it had grown almoat cbvk; and after the hill 
which succeeded the passionate ontibreak of the Migor, George's deep 
voice, as it hefe broke tromhfing into the twfligfat room, was heard 
with no small emotion by all. 

'< Will you let me tell you somethings aboat myself, my kind flnands? " 
he Baki, — '^ you haife been so good to me, ma'am— ^oa have been so 
kind to me, Laura — I hope I may call yon so eometimes — ^my dear 
Pen and I luHFe been such firiends tkat--<that I hawe long wanted to 
teU yott my story such as it ia^ and would have* toM it te- yon eariier 
but that it is a sad one and contains another\i secrot However, it may 
do good for Arthor to know it — it is right tha* every one hero should. 
It will divert yen from tiunfcing about a foigeel, wlndi, est of a fatal 
misconoeptbn, has caused a groat deal of pain t9 all of yen. May 
I please tell you, Mro. Pendennis? " 

*' Pray speak," was all Helen said ; and indeed i^ was not mueh 
heeding; her mind was foil of another idea wid^ which Pen's words had 
supplied her, and she was in a terrer of hxupe that what he had hinted 
TH^bA be as she wMied. 

George filled himself a bumper ef wine and emptied it, and began 
to speak. " You all of yon know how yon see me,'* he said, — ^**a man 
witiiont a desire to make an advance ia the world: eafi^ess about 
reputation; and living in a ganet and item hand to moutii, ti&ougfa 
I have friends and a name, and I dare say eapabilities of my own, that 
would serve me if I had a mind. But mind I haife none. I shall die 
in that garret most Hkdiy, and alone. I nailed myself te that doom in 
early life. Shall I tell you what it was that interested me alwnt Arthur 
yearo ago, and made me inclined towards him when first I saw him ? 
The men firom our college at Oxbridge brought up aocounla of that early 
affiur with the Chatteris aotross^ about whom Fen has <rften talked to 
me since ; and who, but for the Miger's geoeralshap, might have been 
your dan^hter-ai4aw, ma'am. I cant see Pto in the dark, b«^ he 
blushes, I'm snro; and I dare say Mi» Bell does; and my fUend 
MiycHT Pendennis, I daro say, faNighe m he engbt to de^— for he won. 
What would have been Aititoco^s lot now had he been tied at nineteen 
to an ilUtorate woman older than hanself^ with no qnalitiee in common 
between diem to make oae a oompaniea lor the other, no equality, no 
confidence, and no love epeedUy? What eenld he have be^ but most 
miserable? And mhen. he spoke jnst now and threatened a similar 
union, be suro it was but a threat oecaawned by anger, whi^ you must 
give me leave to say, ma'am, was very natural on his part, lor after 
a g^erous and manly conduct — ^let me so^ who know the cironm- 
stances wefi — most generous and manly and sdyf-den^mg (which is raro 
with him), — ^he has met from some firiisnds of his with a most unkind 
suspicion, and has had to complain of the nnfiur treatment of another in- 
nocent person, towards whom he and you all aro under mueh obligBtion." 

The widow was going to get n^ hero, and Wanington, seeing her 
attempt to rise, said, " Do I tiro you, ma'am ? " 
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^ O BO— ga o n g o os»" saul Hdon,. ddigkted, aad lie ooatmned. 

"I liked him, you see, beeanse cf that earlj histaxy of kis, whidi had 
cone to my eais in. ooUego gamp, and becaoBe I like a man, if yon will 
paxdon me for saying so^ Miss Lamm, who shows thai he can hate a 
great unrsasonahle attadunent for a woman. That was why we became 
fdeada — and are all fnends here — Ibr always^ aren't w«?" ho added, 
in a lower YQJDSw leaning oyer to her, '* ond Pen haa been a great camfiurt 
and companion to a lonely and unlprtmate man. 

^ I am not complaining of my lot, jioa see; ht no man's is ^diat he 
wonld have it; and i:^ in my guret^ where yon left the fiowem, and 
with my old books and m^ jape for a wife, I am pretty contented^ and 
only occaaienally earrj other men, whose caieem in. life are more bnlliant, 
or who can soImo their iU fortnna by what Fata and my own ftnlt has 
depriTod me of — the affeetion^ el a woman or a efafld." Here there 
same a 8i|^ from aomewhnre near Warrii^anx in the dork, and a hand 
waa held out in hia direction, whkh, howerer, was instantly withdnwn^ 
Ibr the pxndei^ cf our liamaies in sncfa, that befeie all expreaskm- of 
isdin^ or natpral kindness and regard^ a woman is taught to think of 
herself and the proprieties, and to be ready to bkish at the very slightast 
notice; and chedcing, as, of eomise, iC on^ti this Bp<»taneens. motion, 
modesty drew up again, kindly friendship shrank beck ashamed of 
itseU^ mid Wanington xesun^ his histosy* ** My &te is such as I 
made it, and not lucky for. ma or Ibr others involved in it. 

" I, toe^ had an adyenture befBie I went to college; and there was 
no one to save me as Miyor Pendennis saved Pen. Pardon me^ Miss 
Laura, if I tell this stoiy befese you. It ia as well that you all of yon 
should hear my eonfesBimi. Beiare I went, to college^, aa a bey of 
ei^teen, I was at a private tatar's. and thoa, Hke Arthm; I beMBM 
attached, or fimeied I was attafihed^ toa womaa of a mneh hmejs degree 
aBod a.greater age than my own. Yon shrink from me 

**No I don V* Lanca said, and here the hand went out residntely, and 
laid itself in Warrington's^ She had divined, his stoiy fmm some pre- 
vious hints let &11 by him, and his first words at its commencement 

** She w^ a yeoman's daoghter in the neighbemiMod/' WaninglDn 
said, with rather a Altering voioa,. " and I fimcisd— ^hat all young men 
fancT. Her parents biew who my father was, and.eaooumged bb, with 
all sorts of eoarBO artifices and scouncbel flatteries^ which I see now, 
about their housa To do her justice^ I own she never eared for me^ 
bat was forced into what happened by the thmato and compulsion ^ 
her family. Would to God that I had not been deeded: bat in these 
mattoffa we are deceived befiaaaa we wish to be soy and I thonghi I 
loved that poor woman. 

<< What could come of such a nnuri^ ? I found, beiare long, that 
X was married to a boor. She oould not comprehend «m sidgect that 
interested me. Her dullness palled upon me till I grew to leathe it. 
And after some tune of a wret^ed, furthe union — I must t^ yon all 
^-I found letten somewhere (imd such letters they werei) which 
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showed me that her heart, sach as it was, had never been mine, bat 
had always belonged to a person of her own degree. 

" At mj father's death, I paid what debts I had contracted at college, 
and settled everf shilling which remained to me in an annuity upon-^ 
npon those who bore my name, on condition that they shoold hide them* 
selves away, and not assume it They have kept that conditioQ, as they 
would break it, for more money. If I had earned &me or reputation, 
that wdman would have come to claim it : if I had made a name for 
myself those who had no right to it wmM have borne it; and I 
entered life at twen^, Ood help mie-^hopeless and ruined beyond 
remission. I was die boyish victim of vulgar cheats, and, perhaps, it 
is only* of late I have found out how hard — ah, how hard-— it is to 
forgive them. I told you the moral before. Pen ; and now I have told 
you the fable. Beware how you many out of your degree. I was 
made for a better lot than this, I think : but God has awtffded me this 
one — and so, you see, it is for me to look on, and see others suocessful 
and others happy, with a heart that shall be as little bitter as possible.** 

" By Gad, sir," cried the Major, in high good humour, *' I intended 
you to many Miss Laura here." 

**And, by Gad, Master Shallow, I owe yon a thousand pound,^ 
Warrington said. 

'* How d *ye mean a thousand ? it was only a poney, sir,'* rq»lied 
the Miyor simply, at which the other laughed. 

As for Helen, she was so delighted, that she started up, and said, 
"God bless you — God for ever bless you, Mr. Warrington;*' and 
kissed both his hands, and ran up to Pen, and fell into his arms. 

*' Tea, dearest mother," he said as he held her to him, and with a 
noble tenderness and emotion, embraced and foigave her. "I am 
innocent, and my dear, dear mother has done me a wrong.'* 

'* Oh, yes, my child, I have- wronged you, thank God, I have wronged 
you t " Helen whispered. *^ Come away, Arthur — ^not here— I want to 
ask my child to forgive me-^«nd — and my God, to forgive me ; and to 
bless you, and love yon, my son." 

He led her, tottering, into her room, and closed the door, as the three 
touched spectators of the reconciliation looked on in pleased silence. 
Ever after, ever after, the tender accents of that voice Altering sweetly 
at his ear— 4he look of the sacred eyes beaming with an a£Eection imut* 
tenible— the quiver of the fond lips smiling mournfully — ^were remem- 
bered by the young man. And at his best moments, and at his houss 
of trial and grief, and at his times of success or well doing, the mother's 
face looked down upon him, and blessed him with its gaze of pity and 
purity, as he saw it in that night when she yet lingered with him ; and 
when she seemed, ere she quite left Inm, an angel, trans^ured and 
glorified with love— for which love, as for the greatest of the bounties 
and wonders of God's provision for us, let us kneel and thank Our Father. 

The moon had risen by this time ; Arthur recolleoted well aflerwards 
how it lighted up his mothers sweet pale free. Their talk» or his rather. 
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for sbe BcareeljT conld speaks was more tender and confidential than it 
had been for yean before. He was the frank and generous boy of her 
early days and love. He told her the story, the mistake regarding 
which had caused her so much pain — his straggles to fly from, tempta- 
tion, and his thankfulness that he had been able to oTeicome it He 
never would do the girl wrong, never ; or wound his own honour or his 
mother^s pure heart The threat that he would return was uttered in a 
moment of exasperation, of which he repented. He never would see 
her again. But his mother said yes he should ; and it was she who 
had be^n proud and culpable — and she would like to give Fanny Bolton 
something — and she begged her dear boy*s pardon for opening the 
letter-^and she would write to the young girl, if, — ^if she had time. 
Poor tiling I was it not natural that she should love her Arthur? 
And again she kissed him, and she blessed him« 

As diey were talking the clock struck nine, and Helen reminded him 
how, when he was a little boy, she used to go up to his hed*room. at 
that hour, and hear him say Our Father. And once more, oh, once 
BMHre, the young man fell down at his mother*s sacred knees, and sohbed 
out the prayer which the Divine Tenderness uttered for us, and which 
has been echoed for twenty ages since by millions of sinful and humbled 
men. And as he spoke the last words of the supplication, the mother's 
head fell down on her boy*s, and her arms dosed round him, and 
together they repeated the words " for ever and ever," and "Amen." 

A little time after, it might have been a quarter of an hour, Laura 
heard Arthur^s voice calling firom within, " Laura ! Laura 1 " She rushed 
into the room instantly, and found the young man still on his knees, 
and holding his mother's hand. Helen's head had sunk back and was 
quite pale in the moon. Pen looked round, scared with a. ghastly 
terror. " Help, Laura, help 1 " he said — " she 's fainted — she 'a — " 

Laura screamed, and fell by the side of Helen. The shriek brought 
Warrington and M^jor Pendennis and the servants to the room. The 
sainted woman was dead. The last emotion of her soul here was joy, to 
be henceforth unchequered and eternal. The tender heart beat no more ; 
it waS' to have no more pangs, no more doubts, nomore.griefe and trials. 
Its last throh was love ; and Helen's last hreath was a benediction. 

The melancholy party bent their way speedily homewasds, and Helen 
was laid by her husband's side at Clavering, in the old church where she 
had prayed so often. For a while Laura went to stay with Dr. Portman, 
who read the service over his dear sister departed, amidst his own sobs 
and those of the little congregation which assembled round Helen's 
tomb. There were not many who cared for her, or who spoke of her 
when gone. Scarcely more than of a nun in a cloister did people know 
of that pious and gentle lady. A few words among the cottagers whom 
her bounty was accustomed to relieve, a little talk from house to house 
at Clavering, where this lady told how their neighbour died of a 
complaint in the beiirt; whilst that speculated upon the amount of 
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properfy vfaieh the widomrkftd left; andaihirdwimdecBdipliadMrArtfafir 
vonld let FairoakB <v Hiw in it, and upected that fae 'weald not be long 
getting tfarongh his property, — tfaas ms all, and except intb one er two 
iibo cbenahed liec, the kind soul was iorgottan bj ihA next market day. 
Would you .deaBB that gdef frr you abould laat for a few more weeks ? 
and does after-lilB seem kn flolitaiy, provided that oar names, when 
we *' go down into sHence," jwe <echohig on this side of the grove yet 
for a fitde whfle, and hnman Toioes are still talkmg abont ns ? She 
was gone, the puae soul, i^m only two or three loved and knew. The 
great blank she left was in Lanra's heart, to -whom her love had been 
everything, and who had new but to wmcship her memory. " i am glad 
that she gate me her blessing before she went away," Warrington said 
to Pen ; and as for Arthur, with a humble acknowledgment and wonder 
at so much affection, he hardly dared to ask of Heayen to make him 
worthy of it, though he felt that a saint there was intefoedingior him. 

All the lady's affidrs were foond in perfect order, and her little 
property ready for tranamissioci to her son in trust far whom she held 
it Papers in her desk showed that she had long been aware of the 
comj^nt, one of the heart, under ^hich she kboursd, and knew that 
it would suddenly remere her : and a prater was found in her hand- 
writing, asking that her end .might be, as it was, in the arms of her son. 

Laura and Arthur talked over her sayings, all of which the former 
most fondly remembered, to the young man's shame somewhat, wbo 
thought how mnch gQ9atar her love had been for Helen than his own. 
He referred bims^ entirely to Laura to know what H^en would have 
wished should be done ; what poor persons she would hare liked to 
relieve.; what legacies or remembraupes she would lunre wished to 
transmit. They padsed up the vase which Hden in her gratitude had 
destined to Dr. Goodoaough, and dv^j sent it to the kind Doctor : 
a silrer cojBfee-pot, which she used, was sent off to Portman : a diamond 
ring, with her hair, was given with affectionate greeting to Warrington. 

It mast have been a hard day for poor Laura when she went OTor to 
Fairoaks ffrst, and to the htde room which she had occupied, and whidi 
was hers no more, and to the widow's own blank chamber in which 
those two had passed so many beloved hours. There, of course, were 
the clothes in the wardrobe, the cushion on which she prayed, the chair 
at the toilette : the glass that was no more to reflect her dear sad face. 
After she had been here awhile. Pen knocked and led her down stairs 
to the parlour again, and made her drink a little wine, and said, ^Ood 
bless you," as she touched the glass. ^Nothing shall ever be chained in 
your room," he said — ^'^it is always your room — it is always my sister's 
room. Shall it not be so, Laura?" and Laura said, ''Yes! " 

Among the widow's papers was foond a packet, marked by the 
widow " Letters from Laura's fiither," and whidi Arthur gave to her. 
They were tibe letters which had passed between the cousins in the 
early days before tiie marriage of either of them. The ink was ihded 
in wbodi they were written : the tears dried out that both perhaps had 
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shed o^er them.: the grief healed now whose bittemess they ohronidled : 
the friends doubtlefis united whoee parting cm earth had caused to both 
pangs eo cruel. And Lauxa learned iiillj new hr the fint iime what 
the tie was winch had bound her jo tmderlj to Helen : how fEuthfullj 
her more than mother had chenshed her .&thar*s aaecnoxy, how tmlj 
she had lored him, how meekly resigned him. 

One legacy of his mother's Pemremamhessd, jci which Laura could 
hare no cognizance. It was that wish of Helen's to make some 
present to Fanny Bolton; and Pen wrote to her, putting his letter 
under an enyelope to Mr. Bows, and requesting that gentleman to read 
it before he delivered it to Fanny. '' Dear Fanny," Pen said, '* I have 
to acknowledge two letteiB from yon, one of which was delayed in my 
illness," (Pen found the first letter in his mother's desk after her 
decease, and the reading it gave him a strange pang), " and to thank 
you, my kmd nurse imd friend, who watched me so tenderly during my 
fever. And I have to tell you that the last words of my dear mother, 
who is no more, were words of good will and gratitude to you for 
nursing me : and she said she would have written to you, had she had 
time — that she would like to ask your pardon if she had harshly treated 
you — ^and that she would beg you to riiow your fnrgiveness by accepting 
some token of friendship and regard from her." Pen concluded by 
saying that his friend, George Waxiington, Esq., of Lamb Court, 
Temple, was trustee of a little sum of money, of which the interest 
would be paid to her until she became of age, or changed her name, 
which woidd alwi^ be affectionately remembered by her grateful friend, 
A. Pendennis. The sum was in truth but small, although enough to 
make a little heiress of Fanny Bolton, whose parents were appeased, 
and whose fEither said Mr. P. had acted quite as the gentleman — ^though 
Bows growled out that to plaster a wounded heart wkh a bank-note was 
an easy kind of sympathy ; and poor Fanny felt only too clearly that 
Pen's letter was one of farewell. 

" Sending hundred-pound notes to porters' daughters is all devlish 
well," old M^jor Pendennis said to bis nephew (whom, as the pro- 
prietor of Fairoaks and the head of the family, he now treated with 
marked deference and civility), and as there was a little ready money at 
the bank, and your poor mother wished it, there 's perhaps no barm done. 
But, my good lad, I 'd have you to remember that you Ve not above 
five hundred a-year, though, thanks to me, the world gives you 
credit for being a doosid deal better off; and, on my knees, I beg 
you, my boy, don't break into your capital. Stick to it, sir; don't 
speculate with it, sir ; keep your land, and don't borrow on it. Tatham 
tells me that the Chatteris branch of the railway may — ^wiU almost 
certainly pass through Chatteris, and if it can be brought on this side of 
the Bmwl, sir, and Uirough your fields, they 11 be worth a dev'hsh deal 
of money, and your five hundred a-year will jump up to eight or nine. 
Whatever it is, keep it, I implore you keep it. And I say. Pen, I think 
you should give up living in those dirty chambers in the Temple and get 
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a decent lodging. And I ebould have a man, sir, to wait upon me ; 
and a horse or two in town in the season. All this will pretty well 
swallow up your income, and I know you must live close. But remem- 
ber you have a certain place in society, and you can*t afford to cut a 
poor figure in the world. What are you going to do in the winter ? 
You don't intend to stay down here, or, I suppose, to go on writing for 
that — wha^d*ye-call*em — ^that newspaper? ** 

" Warrington and I are going abroad again, sir, for a little, and then 
we shall see what is to be done," Arthur lepUed. 

*' And you 11 let Fairoaks, of course ? Good school in the neighbour- 
hood ; cheap country : devlisfa nice place for East India Colonels, or 
families wanting to retire. 1 11 speak about it at the club ; there are 
lots of fellows at the dub want a place of that sort." 

*' I hope Laura will live in it for the winter, at least, and will make it 
her home," Arthur replied : at which the Major pish'd, and psha*d, and 
said that there ought to be convents, begad, for English ladies, and 
wished that Miss Bell had not been there to. interfere with the 
arrangements of the fiunily, and that she would mope herself to death 
alone in that place. 

Indeed, it would have been a very dismal abode for poor Laura, who 
was not too happy either in Doctor Portman's household, and in the 
town where too many things reminded her of the dear parent whom 
she had lost But old Lady Rockminster, who adored her young friend 
Laura, as soon as she read in the paper of her loss, and of her presence 
in the country, rushed over from Baymouth, where the old lady was 
staying, and insisted that Laura should remain six months, twelve 
months, all her life with her; and to Jier ladyship's house, Martha 
from Fairoaks, as femtM de ehamhre^ accompanied her young mistress. 

Pen and Warrington saw her depart It was difficult to say 
which of the young men seemed to regard her the most tenderly. 
'* Your cousin is pert and rather vulgar, my dear, but he seems to have 
a good heart,'* little Lady Rockminster said, who said her say about 
everybody — '* but I like Bluebeard best Tell me, is he touche du 
ccmrf*^ 

" Mr. Warrington has been long — engE^ed,** Laura said, dropping 
her eyes. 

" Nonsense, child I And good heavens, ray dear I that 's a pretty 
diamond cross. What do you mean by wearing it in the morning? " 

" Arthur — my brother, gave it me just now. It was — it was — ** 
She could not finish the sentence. The carriage passed over the bridge, 
and by the dear, dear gate of Fairoaks—home no more* 



CHAPTER XX. 

OLD FBIBNDS. 

«iu\« TT chanced at that great English fes- 

I! ' '-V ^ tival, fit vhich all London takes a 

hoHda; upon Epsom Downs, that a 
great number of the personages to 
whom we have been introduced in the 
course of this history, were assembled 
to Bee the Derby. In a comfortable 
open carriage, which had been brought 
to the ground by a pair of horses, 
might be seen Mrs. Bungay, of Pater- 
noster Row, attired like Solomon in 
all his glory, and having by her side 
modest Mra. Shandon, for whom, 
since the commencement of their 
acquaintance, the worthy publisher's lady had maintained a steady 
friendship. Bungay, having recreated himself with a copious luncheon, 
was madly shymg at the sticks hard by, till the perspiration ran off his 
bald pate. Shandon vaa shambling about among the drinking tents and 
gipsies : Finucane constant in attendance on the two ladies, to whom 
gentleman of their acquaintance, and connected with the publishing 
house, came up to pay a vbit 

Among others, Mr. Archer came up to make her his bow, and told 
Mra. Bungay who was on the course. Yonder was the Prime Minister: 
his lordship liad just told him to back Borax foe the race ; but Archer 
thouglit Muf&neer the better horse. He pointed out countless dukes 
and grandees to the dehghted Mrs. Bungay. "Look yonder in the 
Grand Stand," he said. " There sits the Chinese Ambassador with the 
Mandarins of his suite. Fou-cboo-foo brought me over letters of intro- 
duction from the Governor- General of India, my most intimate friend, 
and I was for some time very kind to, him, and he had his chopsticks 
laid for him at my table wbenerer he chose to come and dine. But he 
brought his own cook with him, and — would you believe it, Mrs. 
Bungay? — one day, when I was out, and the Ambassador was with 
Mrs. Archer in our garden eating gooseberries, of which the Chinese 
are passionately fond, the beast of a cook, seeing my wife's dear little 
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Blenheim spaniel, (that we had from the Duke of Marlborough himself, 
whose ancestor*s life Mrs. Archer's great-great-grandfather saved at the 
battle of Malplaquet,) seized upon the poor little devil, cut his throat, 
and skinned him, and served him up stuffed with forced meat in the 
second course." 

'* Law I " said Mrs. Bungaj. 

" You may £ancy my wife's agony when she knew what had happened ! 
The cook came screaming up stairs, and told us that she had found 
poor Fido's skin in the area, just after we had all of us tasted of the 
dish ! She never would speak tQ the Ambassador again — never ; and, 
upon my word, he has never been to dine with us since. The Lord 
Mayor, who did me the honour to din^, liked the dish very much ; and, 
eaten with green peas, it tastes rather like duck." 

You don't say so, now I " cried the astonished publisher's lady. 
Fact, upon my word. Look at that lady in blue, seated by the 
Ambassador : that is Lady Flamingo, and they say she is going to be 
manned to him, and return to Pekin with his Excellency. She is 
getting her feet sqeeezed down on purpose. B^t she *11 only cripple 
herself, and will never be able to do it — never. My wife has the 
smallest foot in England, and wears shoes lor a aix-years'-old ddld ; but 
what is that to a Chinese lady's foot, Mrs. Bungay ? " 

*' Who is that carriage as Mr. Pendennis is yntti^ Mr. Archer?" Mrs. 
Bungay presently asked. '* He and Mr. Warnsgion was here jest now. 
He 's 'aughty in his manners^ that Mr. PendenDis» and well he mi^ be, 
for I 'm told he keeps tip-top conpany. *As he *a!i a large frrtune left 
him, Mr. Archer? He 's in black still, I see." 

^'Eighteen hnndred a-year in land, and twenty-two thousand five 
hundred in the Three-and-a-half per Cents.; that *a about it," said Mr. 
Archer. 

** Law ! why you know every thing, Mr. A. I " cried the lady of 
Paternoster Row. 

** I happen to know, because I waa called in about poor Mrs. Pen- 
dennis's will," Mr. Archer replied. ** Pendennis's nnde, the Mi^, 
seldom does anything without me ; and as he is likdy to be extravagant 
we've tied up the property, so that he can't make dueks and drakes 
with it. — ^How do you do, my lord ? — Do you know that gentleman, 
ladies? You have read his speeches in the House; it is "Lord 
Bochester." 

'*Lord Fiddlestick," cried out Finucane, from the box. ^* Sore it 's 
Tom Staples, of the Morning Advertiser, Archer." 

*' Is it ?" Archer said, simply. '' Well I 'm very short-sighted, and 
upon my word I thought it was Rochester* That gentleman with the 
double opera-glass (another nod) is Lord John ; and the tall man with 
him, don't you know him ? is Sir James." 

You know *em because you see 'em in the House," growled Finucane. 
I know them because they are kind enough to allow me to call 
them my most intimate friends," Archer continued* ^Look at the 
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Duke ct Hftmpafaire '; what a pattern o£ a fine old Engliab gentlmmin ! 
He never misses 'the Derby.' * Archer/ he said to me only yesterday, *I 
have been at sixty-five Derbies ! appeared on the fiehl for the first tinse 
on a pye-bald pony when I was sevea years old, with my &ther, the 
Prince of Wales, and Colonel Hanger ; and only missing two races — one 
when I had the measles at Eton, and one in the Waterloo year, when I 
was with my friend Wellingjton in ilanders/ " 

** And who is that ydlow carria^ with the pink and yellov parasols, 
that Mr. Pendennis is talking to» and ever so many gentlemen ? " asked 
Mrs. Bangay. 

" That is Lady Clavering^ el Clavering Park, next estate to my friend 
Pendenms. That is the young son and heir upon the box ; he *s awfully 
tipsy, the little 8eamf» 1 and the young lady is Miss Amory, Lady Gla- 
vering*s daughter hj a first BMsriage, and uncommonly sweet upon my 
friend Pendennis ; bet I Ve veason to think he has his heart fixed else- 
where. You have heaidl of yoeng Mr. Fokeji^—the great brewer, Foker, 
you know — he was going to hangkims^in eeasequence of a fatal passion 
for Miss Amory, who refused hkn, but was Cttt down just in time by his 
valet, and is now abroad, under a keeper." 

" How kappy that young fellow is ! " sigked Mrs. Bungay. " Who 'd 
have thought when he eame so quiet and demure to dine with us, three 
or four years ago, he wonld turn eut such a grand character ! Why, I 
saw his name at Court the other day, and presented by the Marquis of 
Steyne and all ; and in every party of the nobility his name 's down as 
sure as a gun.*^ 

'* I introduced him & good deal when he first eame up to town," Mr. 
Archer said, '^ and his mcle. Major Pendenms, did the rest. Hallo ! 
There *s Gobden here, of bR mes m the world ! I must go and speak to 
him. Good-bye, Mrs. Bungay. Good morning, Mrs. Shandon." 

An hour previous to this time, and at a different part of the course, 
there might have been seen an old stagoKsoach, on the battered roof of 
which a crowd of shid)by r&£b were stamping and hallooing, as the great 
event of the day — ^the Derby race — rushed over the green sward, and 
by the shoutkig millions of people assembled to view that magnificent 
scene. This was Wheeler*8 (the ** Harlequin's Head ") drag, which had 
brought down a company of choice spirits from Bow Street, with a slap- 
up luncheon in the '* boot" As the whirling race flashed by, each of the 
choice spirits beUowed out the name of the horse or the colours which 
he thought or he hoped might be foremost. " The Gomet ! " '* It 's 
Muffineer ! " " It 's blue sleeves ! " *' Yailow eap ! yallow cap ! yallow 
cap I " and so forth, yelled the gentlemen sportsmen during that delicious 
and thnlling minute before the contest was decided ; and as the flutter- 
ing signal bUw out, showing the number of the famous horse Podasokus 
as winner of the race, one of the gentlemen on the ** Harlequin's Head " 
drag sprang up off the roof, as if he was a pigeon and about to fly away 
to London or York with the news. 

But his ektiDn did not lift him many inches from his standing-place^ 
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to which he came domi again on the instant, caosing the boards of (he 
craz; old eoach-TOof to crack with the we^ht of his joy. " Hnrray, 
hnrraj ! " ha hanled out, " Podasokus i» the horse I Supper for ten, 
Wheeler, mj boj. Ask jou all round of coarse, and damn the expnue." 



And tbe gentlemen os the carriage, the shabby ewa^eiers, the 
dubious bucks, said, " Thank you — congratulate you. Colonel ; sup with 
you with pleasure :" and whispered to one another, " The Colouel elands 
to win fifteen hundred, and he got the odds from a good man, too." 

And each of the shabby bucks and dusky dandies began to eye lua 
neighbour with suspicion, last that neighbour, taking hie advantage, 
should get the Colonel into a lonely place and borrow money of him. 
And the winner on Podasokns could not be alone during the tvhole of 
that afternoon, bo closely did bis fiiends watch him and each otlier. 

At another part of the course you might have seen a vehide, cer- 
tainly more modest, if not more shabby than that battered coach which 
had brooght down the choice spii'its from the Harlequin's Head; this 
was cab Ho. 2003, wliich had conveyed a gentleman and two ladies 
from the cab-stand in the Strand : whereof one of tbe lodiea, as she sale 
on the box of the cab enjoying with her mamma and their companion a 
repast of lobster-salad and bitter ale, looked so fresh and pretty that 
many of the splendid young dandies who were strolling about the courae. 
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and enjojing tbemselres at the noble diversion of Sticks, and talidng to 
the beaatifullj dressed ladies in the beautiful carriages on the hill, 
fbnook these fascinations to have a glance at the smiling and rosj- 
che^ed lass on the cab. The blushes of youth and good-humour 
mantled on the girPs cheeks, and plajed over that fair countenance like 
the pretty shining cloudlets on the serene sky over head ; the elder 
lady's cheek vms red too; but that y^aa a permanent mottled rose, 
deepening only as it received fresh draughts of pale ale and brandy-and- 
water, until her face emulated the rich shell of the lobster which she 
devoured. 

The gentleman who escorted these two ladies was most active in 
attendance upon them : here on the course, as he had been during the 
previous journey. During the whole of that animated and delightful 
drive from London, his jokes had never ceased. He spoke up undaunt- 
edly to the most awful drags full of the biggest and most solemn guards- 
men ; as to the humblest donkey-chaise in which Bob the dustman was 
driving Molly to the race. He had fired astonishing vdleys of what is 
called '* chaff" into endless windows as he passed ; into lines of grinning 
girls* schools; into little regiments of shouting urchins hurraying behind 
the railings of their Classical and Commercial Academies ; into case- 
ments whence smiling maid-servants, and nurses tossing babies, or 
demure old maiden ladies with dissenting countenances, were looking. 
And the pretty girl in the straw bonnet with pink ribbon, and her 
mamma the devourer of lobsters, had both agreed that when he was in 
" spirits" there was nothing like that Mr. Sam. He had crammed the 
cab with trophies won from the bankrupt proprietors of the Sticks hard 
by, and with countless pincushions, wooden apples, backy-boxes. Jack-in- 
the-boxes, and little soldiers. He had brought up a gipsy with a tawny 
child in her arms to tell the fortunes of the ladies ; and the only cloud 
which momentarily obscured the sunshine of that happy party, was when 
the teller of fate informed the young lady that she had had reason to 
beware of a fair man, who was false to her : that she had had a bad 
illness, and that she would find that a dark man would prove true. 

The girl looked very much abashed at this news : her mother and the 
young man interchanged signs of wonder and inteUigence. Perhaps the 
ooi^uror had used the same words to a hundred different carriages on 
that day. 

Making his way solitary amongst the crowd and the carriages, and 
noting, according to his wont, the various circumstances and characters 
which the animated scene presented, a young friend of ours came sud- 
denly upon cab 20012, and ^e little group of persons assembled on the 
outside of the vehicle. As he caught sight of the young lady on the 
box, she started and turned pale : her mother became redder than ever: 
the heretofore gay and triumphant Mr. Sam immediately assumed a 
fierce and suspicions look, and his eyes turned savagely from Fanny 
Bolton (whom the reader, no doubt, has recognised in the young lady of 
the cab) to Arthur Pendennis, advancing to meet her. 
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Artlmr, too, looked dark and sospicioQS on perceiTing Mr. Samud 
Hcizter in oompanj inth his old acquaintances : bat his sospicioa was 
that of alarmed morality, and, I dare say, highly creditable to Mr. 
Arthur : like the suspicion of Mrs. JLyax, ^vhen she sees Mr. Bmvn 
and Mrs. Jones talking together, or irhen she remarks Mrs. Lamb 
twice or thrice in a handsome opera-box. There may be no harm in the 
oonrersation of Mr. B. and Mrs. J. : and Mrs. Lamb's cpera-h«z(thou(^ 
she notoriously can't afford one) may be honestly come by : bat yet a 
moralist like Mrs. Lynx has a right to the little precautionary frig^: 
and Arthur was no doubt justified in adopting that severe damaaoonr 
of his. 

Fanny*s heart began to patter riolendy : Huxter's fists, plunged into 
the pockets of his paletot, clenched themselyes involuntarily, and armed 
themselTos, as it vrepSt in ambush : Mrs. Bolton began to talk with all 
her might, and with a wonderful volubility : and Lor ! she was ao 'i^py to 
see Mr. Pendennis, and how well he was a lookin*, and we *d been 
talkin' about Mr. P. only jest before ; hadn^ we, Fanny f and if this was 
the luneus fiepsom races that they talked so much about, she didn^ 
care, £Dr her part, if she never saw them again. And how was Mi^ 
Pendennis, and that kind Mr. Warrington, who brought Mr. P.^s great 
kindness to Fanny ; and she never would forget it, never : and Mr. 
Warrington was so tall, be almost broke his 'ead up against their lodge 
door. Ye« recollect Mr. WarringtoiL a knockin' of has head — don^ 
you, Fanny? 

Whilst Mts. Bolton was so discoursing, I wonder how maty tboaaands 
of thoughts passed through Fanny's mind, and what dear times, sad 
struggles, lonely griefs, and subseqnent shame-fiEU3ed cmiBolations were 
recalled to her? What pangs had the poor little thing, as she tiiougbt 
how much she had loved him, and th9,t she loved him no more ? There 
he stood, abont whom she was going to die ten months since, dandified, 
snpereiliouB, with a black crape to his white hat, and jet buttons in his 
shirt-front : and a pink in his ooat, that some one else had fvehMf 
given him : with the tightest lavender-coknired gloves sewn with bkck : 
and the smallest of canes. And Mr. Huxter were no gloves, and great 
Blueher boots, and smelt vety mnch of tobacco certainly ; and looked, 
oh, it must be owned, he hn^ed as if a boclDet of waterwoaid do him 
a great deal of good ! All these thoughts, and a myriad of othera, 
rushed through Fanny's mind as her mamma was delivering heiaelf of 
her speech, and as the girl, from under her eyes, surveyed PendensiiB— 
surveyed him entirely from head to foot, the circle on his white fore- 
head that his hat left when he lifted it (his beautiful, beantifiil hair 
had grown again), the trinkets at his watch-chain, the ring on has 
hand under his ^ove, the neat shining boot, so, bo unlike Sam's high- 
low ! — axMi after her hand had given a little twittering p i easuj e to tlie 
lavender-coloured kid grasp which was held out to it, and after her 
mother had d^vored herself of her ^eeoh, all Fanny cookl find to 
say was, — " This is Mr. Samuel Huxter whom yoa Imew formeriy I 
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believe, str ; Mr. Saomel, you know yoa knew Mr. Paodonnia foomerly 
— and — ^and, viU yon take a little refreshment?" 

These littie words tMnnbos and uoooloared as th^ were, yet were 
nndentood hy P^Mlennis in such a manner as to take a great load of 
nspkion £rom off ius mind — of remorse, pwhapa, fram his heart The 
firown on the oottnteBanoe ai tke prince of Faiioaks <&Mi{>peared, and « 
goodrnatored anile and a knowing twinkle of the •eyes iUuninated his 
kif^ness's oounfenaoce. " 1 am yery thinty," he said, *' and I will 
be glftd to drnk your health, Fanny ; and 1 hope Mr. Huzter will 
pardon me for hating been veiy rude to him the last time we met, and 
when 1 was so ill and out of spirits, that indeed 1 scarcely knew what 
I said." And herewith the lavender-ctdoured dexter kid-glove was 
handed oat, in token of aacuty, to Huxter. 

The dirty fist in tlie young snigeon^s pocket was obliged to undouble 
itself, and ooi&e out of its as^osh disanned. The poor fellow himaelf 
ielt, as he laid it in Pen's hand, how hot his own was, and how black — it 
left black marks on Pen's gloves ; he saw them, — he would have liked to 
have €ien<^ed it a^^ain and dashed it into the other's good-huttoored 
£ue; and have seen, there upon that ground, with Faimy, with all 
England looking on, which was the best man — he Sam BJaxtor of 
Bariliolo8new*s, or that grinning dandy. 

Pen with ineffable good-humour took a glass — ^he didn't mind what it 
was — he was content to drink after the ladies ; and he filled it with 
firothing lukewarm beer, which he pronounced to be delicious, and whidi 
he ixKok cordially to the health of the party. 

As he was drinking and talking on in an engaging manner, a yeong 
lady in a shot doye-ooloured dress, with a white panuK)! lined with pink, 
and the prettiest dove-coloured boots that ever stepped, passed by Pen, 
leaning on the arm of a stalwart gentleman with a miiitBiy moustache. 

The young lady clendied her little fist, and gave a miscfaievons side* 
look as she passed Pen. He of the moustachios burst out into a jolly 
kni^. He had taken off his hat to the ladies of eab No. 200*2. Yoa 
dxmM have seen Fanny Bolton's eyes watching after the dofe-oolourad 
young lady. Immediately Huxter perceived the direction which diey 
took, they ceased looking after the doveKX)loured nymph, and they turned 
and looked into Qna. Huxter's ottw with the most artless good-hnmonied 



** What a beautiful creature ! " Fanny said. '' What a lovdy dress ! 
Did you remaik, Mr. Sam, such little, little hands ?" 

^ It was Gapting Strong,'* said Mrs. Bolton : " and who was the young 
woman, I wonder ? " 

** A neighboar of mine in the oonntry — Miss Amory," Arthur said,— 
*' LadyCUvering^s danghter. You Ve seen Sir Fiands often in Shepherd's 
Ino, Mrs. Bolton." 

As he spoke, Fanny built up a perliBct lomanoe in three ▼olnmes-— 
— love — fai^ilessness-^f^endid martiage at St. George's, Hanover 
Square — broken-hearted maid — and Sam Huxter was not the hero of 
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that story— poor Sam, who by this time had got out an exceedingly rank 
Cuba agar, and was smoking it under Fanny's little nose. 

After that confounded prig Pendennis joined and left the party, the sun 
was less bright to Sam Huxter, the sky less blue — the Sticks had no 
attraction for him — the bitter beer hot and undrinkable — the world was 
changed. He had a quantity of peas and a tin pea-shooter in the pocket 
of the cab for amusement on the homeward route. He didn't take them 
out, and forgot their existence until some other wag, on their return 
from the races, fired a volley into Sam's sad &ce ; upon which salute, 
after a few oaths indicative of surprise, he burst into a savage and 
sardonic laugh. 

But Fanny was charming all the way home. She coaxed, and 
snuggled, and smiled. She laughed pretty laughs ; she admired every- 
thing ; she took out the darhng little Jack-in-the-boxes, and was so 
obliged to Sam. And when they got home, and Mr. Huxter, still with 
darkness on his countenance, was taking a frigid leave of her — she 
burst into tears, and «^d he was a naughty unkind thing. 

Upon which, with a burst of emotion almost as emphatic as hers, the 
young surgeon held the girl in his arms — swore that she was an angel, 
and that he was a jealous brute ; owned that he was unworthy of her, 
and that he had no right to hate Pendennis ; and asked her, implored 
her, to say once more that she — 

That she what? — The end of the question and Fanny's answer were 
pronounced by lips that were so near each other; that no bystander 
could hear the words. Mrs. Bolton only said, " Come, come, Mr. H. — 
no nonsense, if you please ; and I think you 've acted like a wicked 
wretch, and been most uncommon cruel to Fanny, that I do." 

When Arthur left No. 9002, he went to pay his respects to the 
carriage to which, and to the side of her mamma, the dove-coloured 
author of Me$ Larmes had by this time returned. Indefatigable <dd 
M^jor Pendennis was in waiting upon Lady Clavering, and had occupied 
the back seat in her carriage ; the box being in possession of young 
Hopeful, under the care of Captain Strong. 

A number of dandies, and men of a certain fashion— of military 
bucks, of young rakes of the public offices, of those who may be styled 
men's men rather than ladies* — ^had come about the carriage during its 
station on the hill — and had exchanged a word or two with Lady 
Clavering, and a little talk (a little " chaff" some of the most elegant of 
the men styled their conversation) with Miss Amory. They had offered 
her sportive bets, and exchanged with her all sorts of free-talk and 
knowing innuendoes. They pointed out to her who was on the course : 
and the " who" was not always the person a young lady should know. 
^ When Pen came up to Lady Clavering's carriage, he had to push 
his way through a crowd of these young bucks who were paying their 
court to Miss Amoiy, in order to arrive as uear that young lady, who 
beckoned him by many pretty signals to her side. 
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" Je Tai vue/' she said ; *' elle a de bien beaux jeox; vous 6tes un 
monstre ! " 

'^Whj monster? "said Pen, vrith a laugh; ''Honi soit qui mal 7 
pense. My young friend, yonder, is as ^ell protected as any young 
lady in Christendom. She has her mamma on one side, her pretetidu 
on the other. Could any harm happen to a girl between those two ? " 

'* One does not know what may or may not arrive,'* said Miss Blanche, 
in French, '* when a girl has the mind, and when she is pursued by a 
wicked monster like you. Figure to yourself, Colonel, that I come 
to find Monsieur, your nephew, near to a cab, by two ladies, and a man, 
oh, such a man ! and who ate lobsters, and who laughed, who laughed ! " 

'* It did not strike me that the man laughed,'* Pen said. '* And as 
for lobsters, I thought he would have liked to eat me after the 
lobsters. He shook hands with me, and griped me so, that he bruised 
my glove black and blue. He is a young surgeon. He comes from 
Clavering. Don't you remember the gilt pestle and mortar in High 
Street?" 

*' If he attends you when you are sick,** continued Miss Amory, " he 
will kill you. He will serve you right ; for you are a monster.'* 

The perpetual recurrence to the word *' monster *' jarred upon Pen. 
" She speaks about these matters a great deal too lightly," he thought 
" If I had been a monster, as she cdls it, she would have received me 
just the same. This is not the way in which an English lady should 
speak or think. Laura would not speak in that way, thank God ;" and 
as he thought so, his own countenance fell. 

*' Of what are you thinking ? Are you going to bonder me at present? ** 
Blanche asked. *' Miyor, scold your michant nephew. He does not 
amuse me at all. He is as bite as Captain Crackenbury." 

'* What are you saying about me. Miss Amory ? " said the guards- 
roan, with a grin. '* If it 's anything good, say it in English, for I don't 
understand French when it *8 spoke so devilish quick." 

" It ain't anything good. Crack," said Crackenbury's fellow, Captain 
Clinker. ** Let 's come away, and don't spoil sport They say Pendennis 
is sweet upon her." 

*^I*m told he's a devilish clever fellow," sighed Crackenbury. 
'* Lady Violet Lebas says he 's a devilish clever fellow. He wrote a 
work, or a poem, or something; and he writes those devilish clever 
things in the — in the papers, you know. Diammy, I wish I was a clever 
fellow. Clinker." 

'* That 's past wishing for. Crack, my boy," the other said. ** I can't 
write a good book, but I think I can make a pretty good one on the 
Derby. What a flat Clavering is ! And the Begum ! I like that old 
Begum. She 's worth ten of her daughter. How pleased the old girl 
was at winning the lottery ! " 

Clavering 's safe to pay up, ain't he ? " asked Captain Crackenbury. 
I hope so," said his friend; and they disappeared, to enjoy 
themselves among the Sticks. 
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Before the sod of the day's amasements, mtny mo» gentlenton 
of Lady Clavering s acquaintance came up to her carriage, and dmtted 
with the partj which it contained. The worthy lady was in high 
i^pints and good-hamour, laughing and talking according to lier wont, 
and offering refreshments to all her friends, until her ample hask^s 
and bottles wero emptied, and her serfants and postillions were in. 
sadi a rojml stale of excitement as servants and postillions oomnonly 
are npon the Derby day. 

The M«gor remarked that some of the visitors to die oaniaga ap- 
peared to look with rather qnew and meaning glances towards its 
owner. " How easily she takes it ] ** one man whispered to anelher. 
" The Begum Is made of money," t^ friend replied. *' How easily she 
takes what ?" thought old Pendennis. ** Has anybody lost any maneyf* 
Lady Clayering said she was haf^y in the morning becaase Sir FtamoB 
had promised her not to bet. 

Hr. Welbore, the country ne^hbour of the OlaTerings, was passing 
the carriage, when he was called back by the Begum, who rallied him 
for tnrixing to cut her. ** Why didn\ he come bdfore ? Why didn*t he 
come to lunch ?" Her lady^iip was in great delight, she told him— 
she told everybody, that she had won five poonds in a lottery. As 
she conveyed this piece of intelHgeace to him, Mr. Welbore looked so 
partiookriy knowing, and withal mdanchely, that a dismal apprdiension 
seized upon Major Pendennis. " He would go and look after the hovsea 
and those rascals of postillions, who were so long in coming iDund.'* 
When he came back to the carriage, his nsuidly bemgn and smiiking 
countenance wns (^scored by some sorrow. ** What is the matter with you 
now ? " the good-natured Begum asked. The Major pretended a head«ehe 
from the fatigue and sunshine of the day. The carriage wheeled off tfaa 
course and took its way Londonwards, not the least briilhmt equipage 
in that Tut and picturesque procession. The tipsy driven daeiied gid- 
lantly over the turf, amidst the admiration of foot-pasaen^sis, the 
ironical cheers of the little donkey-carriages and spring rans, and the 
loud objurgations of horBe-and-chaise men, with whom the reekleas 
po8^boys came in contact. The jolly Begum looked the pictuve of good 
humour as she reclined on her splendid cushions ; the lovely Sylplnde 
smiled with languid elegance. Many an honest holiday-maker wi^ his 
£emiily wadded into a tax-cart, many a cheap dandy walking his way 
home on his weary hack, admired that brilliant turn-out, and though 
no doubt, how happy those ** swells" must be. Strong sat on the box 
still, with a lordly voice calling to the post-boys and the crowd. Master 
Frank had been pat inside of the carriage and was asle^ there by the 
side of the Miyor, dozing away the effects of the constant luncheon and 
champagne of wluch he had freely partaken. 

The Major was revolving in his mind meanvHiile the news the receipt 
of winch had made him so grave. " If Sir Francis Clavering goes on 
in this way, Pendennis the elder thought, this little tipsy rascal will be 
as bankrupt as his father and grandfather before hsm* The Begam*« 



fortune can^ stand such drains upon it : no fortune can stand them : 
she has paid his dehts half-a-doBen tiroes akeadj. A few years more of 
the tur( and a few coups like this will ruin her." 

" Don't jou think we could get up races at Okivering, maififfna ? " 
Miss Amory asked. " Yes, we must kave them theve again. There 
were races there in t^ old times, the good old times* It 's a natiooei 
amaaemeut jou know: and we oould imve a OlaTerinf; hall : and we 
might have da&oes kr the tenaotry, and rustic sports in the park— -Ok» 
it would be charmiBg." 

" Capilal fun." said mamma. '< Woiddn*t it, Mf^r ? " 

" The turf is a very expansive amnsemecit, my dear lady," Mi^ 
Pendennis answered, with such a rueful laee, that the Begum rallied 
kim, and asked laughingly idbether he had lost meney oa ihd race ? 

After a slumber of ahcNxt an hour and a half, the heir of the hooae 
began to exhibit symptoms of wakefulness, stretching his youthful arms 
over the Major's face, and' kicking his sisters knees as she sate opposile 
to him. When the asnuahle youth was quite restored to ooasciousness, 
he began a ^irightly ooBTexsatioo. 

'* I say, Ma,** he said, *' I *Te gme and done it this time, I have." 

*' What have you gone and done, Franky, dear ? " asked mamma. 

" How much is seventeen half-orowns? Two pound and half^a*crown, 
ain't it ? I drew Borax in our lottery, but I bought Podasokus and 
Man*mxlliner of Leggat minor for two open tarts and a bottle of ginger 
beer." 

*' Yon little wicked gamhlkig creatnrB, how dare you begin so soon ? '* 
cried Miss Amocy. 

**Hold your tongue, if you please. Who ever asked yowr leave* 
miss ? " the brother said. " And I say, Ma — " 

•• Well, Franky, dear ? " 

** You 11 tip me all the same, you know, when I go back — " and here 
he broke out into a laugh. " I say, Ma, shall I tell you something? " 

The Begum expressed her desire to hear this something, and her son 
and heir continued : — 

** When me and Strong was down at the grand stand after the race, 
and I was talking to Leggat minor, who was there with his governor ; 
I saw Pa look as savage as a bear. And I say. Ma Leggat minor, told 
me that he heard his governor say that Pa had lost seven thousand 
backing the favourite. 1 11 never back the favourite when I 'm of age. 
No, no — hang me if I do : leave me along, Strong, will you ?" 

" Captain Strong ! Captain Strong 1 is this true ?" cried out the 
unfortunate Begum. "Has Sir Francis been betting again? He 
promised me he wouldn't. He gave me his word of honour he 
wouldn't." 

Strong, from his place on the box, had overheard the end of young 
Clavering's communication, and was trying in vain to stop his unlucky 
tongue. 

" I m afraid it 's true, ma'am," he said, turning round. " I deplore 
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the loss as much as you can. He promised me as he promised you ; 
hut the play is too strong for him I he can*t refrain from it." 

Lady Clavering at this sad news hurst into a fit of tears. She 
deplored her wretched fate as the most miserahle of women. She 
declared she would separate, and pay no more debts for this ungrateful 
man. She narrated with tearful volubility a score of stories only too 
authentic, which showed how her husband had deceived, and how con- 
stantly she had befriended him: and in this melancholy condition, 
whilst young Hopeful was thinking about the two guineas which he 
himself had won; and the M(yor revolving, in his darkened mind, 
whether certain plans which he had been forming had better not be 
abandoned ; the splendid carriage drove up at length to the 6egum*s 
house in Qrosvenor Place ; the idlers and boys lingering about the 
place to witness, according to public wont, the close of the Derby Day, 
cheering the carriage as it drew up, and envying the happy folks who 
descended from it. 

** And it 's for the son of this man that I am made a beggar ! ** 
Blanche said, quivering with anger, as she walked up stairs leaning on 
the Major's arm — " for this cheat — ^for this black-leg — ^for this liar — for 
this robber of women." 

" Calm yourself, my dear Miss Blanche," the old gentleman said ; " I 
pray calm yourself. You have been hardly treated, most unjustly. 
But remember that you have always a friend in me ; and trust to an 
old fellow who will try and serve you." 

And the young lady, and the heir of the hopeful house of Clavering, 
having retired to their beds, the remaining three of the Epsom party 
remained for some time in deep consultation. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EXPLANATtON3. 

ALM03T a year, as tbe 
reader vnll perceive, haa 
passed since an erent 
described a feir pages 
* back. Arthur's black coat 
is about to be eicbanged 
for a blue one. His person 
hxs undergone other more 
pleasing and remarkable 
cUangea. His wig has 
been laid aside, and his 
hair, though somewhat 
thinner, lias returned to 
public view. And he has 
had the honour of ap- 
pearing at Court in the 
uniform of a Comet of the 

Clavering troop of the shire Yeomanrj' Gavaliy, being presented 

to the Sovereign b; the Marquis of Steyne. 

This nas a measure strongly and patheticalljr urged hy Arlliur s ancle. 
The Major would not hear of a year passing before this ceremony of 
geutlemanhood was gone through. The old gentleman thought that his 
nephew should belong to some rather more select Club than the 
Megatherium ; and has announced everywhere in the world his disap- 
pointment that the young man's property has turned out not by any 
means as well sa he could have hoped, and is under fifteen bundled a- 
year. 

That is the amount at which Peudennis's property is set down in 
the world — where his publishers begin lo respect him much more than 
formerly, and where even mammas are by no means uudvil to hira. For 
if the pretty daughters are, naturally, to marry people of veiy different 
expectations — at any rate, he will be eligible for the plain ones : and if 
the brilliant and fascinating Myra is to hook an Earl, poor little Beatrice, 
who has one shoulder higher than the other, must hang on to some boor 
through life, and why should not Mr. Fendennis be her support ? In 
the very first winter after the accesabn to his mother's fortune, 
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Mrs. Hawxby in a country-house caused her Beatrice to learn billiards 
from Mr. Pendennis, and would be driven by nobody but him in the 
pony carriage, because he was literary and her Beatrice was literary too, 
and declared that the young man, under the instigation of his horrid old 
uncle, had behayed most infamously in trifling with Beatrice s feelings. 
The truth is the old gentleman, who knew Mrs. Hawxby s character, and 
how desperately that lady would practise upon unwary young men, had 
come to the country-house in question and carried Arthur out of the 
danger of her immediate claws, though not out of the reach of her tongue. 
The elder Pendennis would have had his nephew pass a part of the 
Christmas at Clavering, whither the family had returned ; but Arthur 
had not the heart for that. Clavering was too near poor old Fairoaks ; 
and that was too full of sad recollections for the young man. 

We ha?e lost sight of the Glaverings, too, until their re-appearance 
upoia the Epsom race-groond, and must give a brief account of them in 
the inierysL During the past year, the world has not treated any 
member of the ClaTering family very kindly. Lady Clayering, one of 
ike facst-natured women that ever enjoyed a good dinner, or made a 
alip in grammar, has had her appetite and good-nature sadly tried by 
ooBStant family grieTances, and disputes such as make the efforts of the 
hest French cook unpalatable, and tbe most delicately-stuffed sofa- 
cushion hard to lie on. " I *d rather hsiv a turnip, Strong^for dessert, 
than that pineapple, and all them Muscatel grapesy from Claveriog," 
Bays poor Ladj Clavering, looking at her dinner-table, axtd confiding 
her griefs to her fidthfiil friend, " if I could but have a little quiet to 
ett it with. Oh, how much happier I was when I was a widow and 
be&re all thia money fell in to me ! " 

The Clayering family had indeed made a false start in life, and had 
got Bseither eom&rt, nor position, nor thanks for the hospitalities which 
they administered, nor a return of kindness from the people whom they 
entertained. The success of their first London season was doubtful ; 
aoad their failure afterwards notorious. "Human patience was not 
great enough to put up with Sir Francis Clavaring," people said. " He 
was too hopelessly low, duU, and disreputable. You could not say 
what, but there was a tain tabout the house and its entourages. Who 
was the Begum, with her money, and without her h's, and where did 
she come from? What an extraordinary little piece of conceit the 
daughter was, with her Gallicised graces and daring affectations, not fit 
for well-bred English girls to associate with! What strange people 
were those they assembled round about them ! Sir Francis Clavering 
was a gambler, living notoriously in the society of black-legs and pro- 
fligates. Hely Clinker, who was in his regiment, said that he not only 
dieated at cards, but showed the white feather. What could Lady 
Bockminster have meant by taking her up ? '* After the first season, 
indeed, Lady Rockminster, v^o had taken up Lady Clavering, put her 
down ; the great ladies would not take their daughters to her parties ; 
the young men who attended them behaved with the most odious 
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fireedoBk and scoraful ikmiliaritj; and poor Ladj ClaTtrmg henelf 
avowed that she was ohliged to take what she called ** the canal " into 
her parlour, hecause the tiptops wouldn't come. 

She had not the slightest ill-will towards " the canal/' the poor dear 
lady, or any pride about herself, or idea that she was better than her 
neighbour ; but she had taken implicitly the orders which on her entry 
•into the world her social godmother had giren her: she had been 
willing to know whom they knew, and ask whom they asked. The 
<< canal," iu fact, was muck pleasanter than what is called ** society ;" but, 
as we said before, that to leave a mistress is easy, while, on the contrary, 
to be left by her is cruel ; so you may give up society without any great 
pang, or anything but a sensation of relief at the parting; bat severe 
are the mortifications and pains you have if society gives up you. 

One young man of &shion we have mentioned, who at least it might 
have been expected would have been found fiedthful amongst the hSih- 
less, and Hairy Fdcer, Esq., was indeed that young man. But he had 
not managed matters with prudence, and the unhappy passion at fest 
confided to Pen became notorious and ridiculous to the town, was carried 
to the ears of his weak and fond mother, and finally brought under the 
cogmsance of the bald-headed and inflezible Foker senior. 

When Mr. Foker learned this disagreeable news^ there took place 
between him and his son a violent and painful scene indiich ended in 
the pocHT little gentleman's banishment from Engkmd ibr a year, with a 
positive order to return at the expiration of that time and complete his 
marriage with his cousin, or to retire into private life and three 
hundred a year altogether, and never see parent or brewery more. Mr. 
Henry Foker went away then, carrying with him that grief and care which 
passes free at the strictest Custom-houses, and whidi proverbially 
accompanies the exile, and with this crape over his eyes, even the 
Parisian Boulevard looked melancholy to him, and the aky of Italy black. 

To Sir Francis Clavering, that year was a most unfortunate one. 
The events described in the last chapter came to complete the ruin 
of the year. It was that year of grace in which, as our sporting 
readers may remember, Lonl Harrowhill*s horse (he was a claasical 
young nobleman, and named his stud out of the Iliad) — ^when Podaaokns 
won the " Derby," to the dinnay of the knowing ones, who pronounced 
the winning horse *s name in various extraordinary ways, and who backed 
Borax, who was nowhere in the race. Sir Francis Clavering, who was 
intimate with some of the most rascally duunactors of the tmr^ and, of 
course, had valuable ** iiilbrraation,*' had laid heavy odds i^ainst the 
winning horse, and backed the favourite freely, and the result of his 
dealings was, as his son correctly stated to poor Lady Clavering, a loss 
of seven thousand pounds. 

Indeed, it was a cruel blow upon the kdy, who had dischai^ed her 
husband*s debts many times over ; who had received as many times his 
oaths and promises of amendment ; who had paid his money-lenders 
and horse-dealers; who had furnished iiis town and country houaea. 
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and it?ho \ra8 called upon now instantly to meet this enormous snm, the 
penalty of her cowardly hushand s extravagance. 

It has been described in former pages how the elder Pendennis had 
become the adviser of the Clavering family, and, in his quality of inti- 
mate fnend of the house, had gone over every room of it, and even seen 
that ugly closet which we all of us have, and in which, according to the 
proverb, the family skeleton is locked up. About the Baronet*s pecu- 
niary matters, if the Major did not know, it was because Clavering him- 
self did not know them, and hid them from himself and others in such a 
hopeless entanglement of lies that it was impossible for adviser or attor- 
ney or principal to get an accurate knowledge of his affitirs. But, con- 
cerning Lady Clavering, the Major was much better informed ; and when 
the unlucky mishap of the " Derby" arose, he took upon himself to 
become completely and thoroughly acquainted with all her means, what- 
soever they were; and was now accurately informed of the vast and 
repeated sacrifices which the widow Amory had made in behalf of her 
present husband. 

He did not conceal, — and he had won no small favour from Miss 
Blanche by avowing it, — ^his opinion, that Lady Clavering's daughter 
had been hardly treated at the expense of her son, by her second 
marriage: and in his conversations with Lady Clavering had fairly 
hinted tliat he thought Miss Blanche ought to have a better provision. 
Wo have said that he had already given the widow to understand that 
he knew all the particulars of her early and unfortunate history, 
having been in India at the time when — when the painful circumstances 
occurred which had ended in her parting from her fii'st husband. He 
could tell her where to find the Calcutta newspaper which contidned the 
account of Amory*s trial, and he showed, and the Begum was not a 
little grateful to him for his forbearance, how, being aware all along 
of this mishap which had befallen her, he had kept all knowledge 
of it to himself, and been constantly the friend of her family. 

" Interested motives, my dear Lady Clavering," he said, *' of course I 
may have had. We all have interested motives, and mine I don't conceal 
fram you, was to make a marriage between my nephew and your 
daughter." To which Lady Clavering, perhaps with some surprise that 
the Major should choose her family for a union with his own, said she 
was quite willing to consent. 

But frankly he said, " My dear lady, my boy has but five hundred a- 
year, and a wife with ten thousand pounds to her fortune would scarcely 
better him. We could do better for him than that, permit me to say, 
and he is a shrewd cantious young fellow who has sown his wild oats 
now — ^who has very good parts and plenty of ambition — and whose 
object in marrying is to better himself. If you and Sir Francis chose — 
and Sir Francis, take my word for it, will refuse you nothing — you 
could put Arthur in a way to advance very considerably in the world, 
and show the stuff which he has in him. Of what use is that seat in 
Parliament to Clavering, who scarcely ever shows his face in the House, 
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or speaks a iirord there ? I 'm told by gentlemen who heard my boy at 
Oxbridge, that he was famous as an orator, begad ! — and once put his 
foot into the stirrup and mount him, I 've no doubt he \ron*t be the 
last of the field, ma*am. I Ve tested the chap, and know him pretty 
well, I think. He is much too lazy, and careless, and flighty a fellow, 
to make a jog-trot journey, and arrive, as your lawyers do, at the end of 
their lives ! but give him a start and good friends, and an opportunity^- 
and take my word for it, he '11 make himself a name that his sons shall- 
be proud of. I don*t see any way for a fellow like him to pa^-venir, but 
by making a prudent marriage — ^not with a beggarly heiress — to sit 
down for life upon a miserable fifteen hundred a-year — ^but with some* 
body whom he can help, and who can help him forward in the world, 
and whom he can give a good name and a station in the country, 
begad, in return for the advantages which she brings him. It would be 
better for you to have a distinguished son-in law, than to keep your 
husband on in Parliament, who 's of no good to himself or to anybody 
else there, and that *s, I say, why I \e been interested about you, and' 
offer you what I think a good bai-gain for both." 

'* You know I look upon Arthur as one of the family almost now," 
said the good-natured Begum ; "he comes and goes when he likes ; and 
the more I think of his dear mother, the more I see there 's few people 
so good — ^none so good to me. And I *m sure I cried when I heard of 
her death, and would have gone into mourning for her myself, only 
black don't become me. And I know who his mother wanted him to 
marry — ^Laura, I mean — whom old Lady Bockminster has taken such a 
ffiuicy to, and no wonder. She 's a better girl than my girl. I know 
both. And my Betsy — Blanche, I mean — ain*t been a comfort to me, 
Mjyor. It 's Laura Pen ought to marry. " 

** Marry on five hundred a-year I My dear good soul, you are mad 1 " 
Miyor Pendennis said. ** Think over what I have said to you. Do* 
nothing in your afiairs with that unhappy husband of your s without 
consulting me; and remember that old Pendennis is always your 
friend." 

For some time previous. Pen's uncle had held similar language to 
Miss Amor}'. He had pointed out to her the convenience of the match 
which he had at heart, and was bound to say, that mutual convenience 
was of all things the very best in the world to marry upon — the only 
thing. ** Look at your love-marriages, my dear young creature. The 
love-match people are the most notorious of all for quarrelling after- 
wards ; and a girl who runs away with Jack to Gretna Qreen,'constantly 
runs away with Tom to Switzerland afterwards. The great point in 
marriage is for people to agree to be useful to one another. The lady 
brings the means, and the gentleman avails himself of them. My boy's 
wife brings the horse, and begad Pen goes in and wins the plate. 
That 's what I call a sensible union. A couple like that have something 
to talk to each other about when they come together. If you had 
Cupid himself to talk to — if Blanche and Pen were Cupid and Psyche, 

VOL. n. p 
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begad — they *d begin to ynwn after a few evenings, if they bad nothing 
but sentiment to speak on.*' 

As for Miss Amory, she was contented enough with Pen as long as 
there was nobody better. And how many other yonng ladies are like 
her ? — and how many love-marriages carry on well to the last ? — ^and 
how many sentimental firms do not finish in bankruptcy? — ^and how 
many heroic passions don't dwindle down into despicable indifference, 
or end in shameful defeat? 

These views of life and philosophy the Major was constantly, according 
to his custom, inculcating to Pen, whose mind was such that he could 
see the right on both sides of many qoeslions, and, comprehending the 
sentimental life which was quite out of the reach of the honest Majorca 
intelligence, could understand the practical life too, and accommodate 
himself, or think he could accommodate himself, to it. So it came to 
pass that during the spring succeeding his mother*s death he became a 
good deal under the influence of his uncle*s advice, and domesticated in 
Lady Glavering's house ; and in a measure was accepted by Miss Amory 
without being a suitor, and was received without being engaged. The 
young people were extremely familiar, without being particularly senti- 
mental, and met and parted with each other in perfect good-humour. 
" And I," thought Pendennis, *' am the fellow who eight years ago had 
a grand passion, and last year was raging in a fever about Briseis ! ** 



Yes, it was the same Pendennis, and time had brought to him, as to the 
rest of us, its ordinary consequences, consolations, developments. We 
alter very little. When we talk of this man or that woman being no 
longer the same person whom we remember in youth, and remark (of 
course to deplore) changes in our friends, we don*t, perhaps, calculate that 
circnmstanoe only brings out the latent defect or quality, and does not 
create it. The selfish languor and indifference of to-day's possession is 
the consequence of the selfish ardour of yesterday's pursuit : the scorn 
and weariness which cries vanitas taniUUum is but the lassitude of the 
sick appetite palled with pleasure: the insolence of the successful 
parvenu is only the necessaiy continuance of the career of the needy 
straggler : our mental changes are like oor grey hairs or our wrinkles — 
but ihe fulfilment of the plan of mortal growth and decay : that which 
is snow-white now was glossy black once ; that whkh is sluggish obesity 
to-day was boisterous rosy health a few years back ; that calm weariness, 
benevolent, resigned, and disappointed, was ambition, fierce and violent, 
but a few years since, and has only settled into submissive repose after 
many a battle and defeat. Lucky he who can bear his failure so gene- 
rously, and give up his broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with a manly 
and humble heart! Are you not awe-stricken, you, friendly reader, 
who, taking the page up for a moment s light reading, lay it down, per- 
chance, for a graver reflection, — ^to think how you, who have consum- 
mated your success or your disaster, may be holding marked station, or 
a hopeless and nameless place, in the crowds who have passed throogh 
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how ihany straggles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, to yourself only 
known ! — who may have loved and grown cold, wept and laughed again, 
how often ! — to think how you are the same, You^ whom in childhood 
you rememher, before the voyage of life began ? It has been prosperous, 
and you are riding into port, the people huzzaing and the guns saluting, 
— ^and the lucky captain bows from the ship's side, and there is a care 
under the star on his breast which nobody knows of: or you are 
wrecked, and lashed, hopeless, to a solitary spar out at sea : — the sinking 
man and the successful one are thinking each about home, very likely, 
and remembering the time when they were children; alone on the 
hopeleae spar, drowning out of sight ; alone in the midst of the crowd 
applauding you. 



p 2 



CHAPTEB XXn. 

COKTZHSATIOKB. 

UR good-natored Begum was at 
first 60 much enraged at this 
last instance of her husband's 
duplicity and folly, that she TV- 
fused to give Sir Francis Clavering 
any aid in order to meet his debts 
of honour, and declared that she 
would separate from him, and 
leave him to the consequences of 
his incorrigible weakness and 
waste. After that fatal day's 
transactions at the Derby, the 
unlucky gambler was in such a 
condidon of mind that he was dis- 
posed to avoid everybody ; alike 
his tnrf-asaociates with whom he 
had made debts which he trembled 
lest he should not have the means 
of paying, and his wife, his long- 
suffering banker, on whom he rea- 
sonably doubted whether he should be allowed any longer to draw. 
When Lady Clavenng asked the next morning whether Sir Francis 
was in the house, she received answer that he had not returned that 
night, but had sent a messenger to his valet, ordering hira to forward 
clothes and letters by the bearer. Strong knew that he should have a 
visit or a message from him in the course of that or the subsequent day, 
and accordingly got a note beseeching him to call upon his distracted 
friend F. C. at Short's Hotel, Blackfriars, and ask for Mr. Francis there. 
For the Baronet was a gentleman of that peculiarity of mind that he 
would rather tell a lie thui not, and aln'ajs began a contest with fortune 
by running away and hidiug himself. The Boots of Mr. Short's esta- 
blishment, who carried Clavering's message to Grosvenor Place, and 
brought back his carpet-bag, ^vos instantly aware who was the owner of 
the bag, and he imparted his information to the footman who was laying 
the breakfast-table, who carried down the news to the servants' hall, who 
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took it to Mrs. Bonner, my ladj^s housekeeper and confidential maid, 
who carried it to mj lady. And thos every single person in the 
Grosvenor Place estahlishment knew that Sir Francis was in hiding, 
nnder the name of Francis, at an inn in the Blackfriars Road. And 
Sir Francis's coachman told the news to other gentlemen's coachmen, 
who carried it to their masters, and to the neighboaring TattersalFs, 
where very gloomy anticipations were formed that Sir Francis Clavering 
was about to make a toor in the Levant. 

In the course of that day the number of letters addressed to Sir 
Francis ClaTering, Bart., which found their way to his hall table, was 
quite remarkable. The French cook sent in his account to my lady ; the 
tradesmen who supplied her ladyship's table, and Messrs. Finer and 
Gimcrack, the mercers and ornamental dealers, and Madame Crinoline, 
the eminent milliner, also forwarded their little bills to her ladyship, 
in company with Miss Amoiy's private, and by no means inconsiderable, 
account at each establishment 

In the afternoon of the day after the Derby, when Strong (after a 
colloquy with his principal at Short's Hotel, whom he found ciying 
and drinking Cura^oa) called to transact business according to his custom 
at Grosvenor Place, he found all these suspicious documents ranged in 
the Baronet's study ; and began to open them and examine them with a 
rueful countenance. 

Mrs. Bonner, my lady's maid and housekeeper, came down upon him 
whilst engaged in this occupation. Mrs. Bonner, a part of 'i;he family 
and as necessary to her mistress as the Chevalier was to Sir Francis* 
was of course on Lady Claveriug's side in the dispute between her and 
her husband, and as by duty bound even more angry than her ladyship 
herself. 

" She won't pay, if she takes my advice," Mrs. Bonner said. " You 11 
please to go back to Sir Francis, Captain^ and he lurking about in a low 
public-house and don't dare to face his wife like a man ! — and say that 
we won't pay his debts no longer. We made a man of him, we took him 
out of gaol (and other folks too perhaps), we 've paid his debts over 
and over again — we set him up in Parliament and gave him a house in 
town and country, and where he don't dare show his face, the shabby 
sneak ! We Ve given him the horse he rides and the dinner he eats 
and the very clothes he has on his back ; and we will give him no more. 
Our fortune, such as is left of it, is left to ourselves, and we won't waste 
any more of it on this ungrateful man. We 11 give him enough to live 
upon and leave him, that 's what we '11 do : and that 's what you may 
tell him from Susan Bonner." 

Susan Bonner's mistress hearing of Strong's arrival sent for h'm at 
this juncture, and the Chevalier went up to her ladyship not without 
hopes that he should find her more tractable than her factotum Mrs. 
Bonner. Many a time before had he pleaded his client's cause with 
Lady Clavering and caused her good-nature to relent. He tried again 
once more. He painted in dismal colours the situation in which he had 
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^aiMi Sir Francis : and would not answer for aaj eonaeqoences which 
might ensue if he could not find means of meeting his engagements. 

«« Kill hisself," laughed Mrs. Bonner, '* kiU hieself, wiU he ? Djing *8 
the heat thing he could do/ Strong vowed that he had found him ¥dth 
the razors on the tahle ; hut at this, in her turn, Lady Okyering laughed 
hitterlj. " He *11 do himself no harm, as long as there *s a shilling left 
of which he can roh a poor woman. His life is quite safe. Captain : 
jou may depend upon that. Ah ! it was a had day that OTer I set eyes 
on him." 

" He *s worse than the first man,'* cried out my lady*s aide-de-camp. 
" He was a man« he was — a wild devil, bat he had the courage of a 
man^-^whereas this fellow — ^what 's the use of my lady paying hb bills, 
and selling her diamonds, and forgiving him ? He 11 be as bad again 
next year. The very next chance he has he '11 be a cheating of her, 
and robbing of her; and her money will go to keep a pack of rogues and 
swindlers — I don't mean you, Captain — you 've been a good friend to us 
enough, bating we wish we *d never set eyes on you." 

The Chevalier saw from the words which Mrs. Bonner had lei slip 
regarding the diamonds, that the kind Begam was disposed to relent 
once' more at least, and that there were hopes still for hk principal. 

** Upon my word, ma'am," he said, with a real feeling of sympathy 
for Lady Clavering's troubles, and admiration for her untiring good- 
nature, and with a show of enthusiasm which advanced not a little his 
graceless patron's cause — " anything you say against Clavering, or 
Mrs. Bonner here cries out against me, is no better than we deaerve, 
both of us, and it was an unludsy day for you when you saw either. He 
has behaved cruelly to you : and if jou were not the most generous and 
forgiving woman in the world, I know there would be no chance for 
him. But you can't let the father of your son be a disgraced man, and 
send little Frank into the world with such a stain upon him. Tie him 
down ; bind him by any promises you like : I vouch for him that he will 
subscribe them.* 

*' And break *em," said Mrs. Bonner. 

*' And keep *em this time," cried out Strong. *' He must keep them* 
If you could have seen how he wept, ma'am ! ' Oh, Strong,' he said to 
me, ' it 's not for myself I feel now : it 's for my boy — ^it 's for the beat 
woman in England, whom I have treated basely — I know I have.' He 
didn't intend to bet upon this race, ma'am — ^indeed he didn't He 
was cheated into it : all the ring was taken in. He thought he might 
make the bet quite safely, without the least risk. And it will be 
a lesson to him for all his life long. To see a man cry-— Oh, it's 
dreadful" 

" He don't think much of making my dear Missus eiy," said 
Mrs. Bonner — " poor dear soul ! — look if he does. Captain." 



** If you *ve the soul of a man, Clavering," Strong said to his prin- 
cipal, when he recounted this scene to him, *' you 11 keep your promise 
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this time : and, so help me HeaTen \ if yoa break ivoid mth her, 1 11 
tarn against yon, and tell all." 

** What, all ? " oried Mr. Francis, to whom his ambassador brought 
the news back at Short's Hotel, where Strong fotmd the Baronet crying 
and drinking Cura^oa. 

*' Psha ! Do you suppose I am a fool ? " burst out Strong. '* Do you 
mippose I oottid have lived so long in the world, Frank Clayering. with- 
out haying my eyes about me ? You know I have but to speak and you 
are a beggar to-morrow. And I am not the only man who knows your 
seoret" 

'^ Who else does ? '* gasped Clavering. 

*^ Old Pendennis does, or I am very much mistaken. He recognised 
the man the first night he saw him, when he came drunk into your 
house.'* 

** He knows it, does he ?'* shrieked out Clavermg. " Damn hio»-^ 
kill him." 

'* You 'd like to kill us all, wouldn't you, old boy ? " said Strong, with 
a sneer, puffing his cigar. 

The Baronet dashed his weak hand against his forehead ; perhaps the 
other had interpreted his wish rightly. "Oh, Strong I '' he cried, ** if I 

dared, I 'd put an end to myself, for I 'm the d est miserable dog in 

all England. It 's that that makes me so wild and reckless. It 's that 
which makes me take to drink (and he drank, with a trembling hand, a 
bumper of his fortifier-^the Cura9oa), and to live about with theae 
thieves. I know they 're thieves, every one of 'em, d— d thieves. And 
— and how can I help it ? — and 1 didn't know it, you know — and, by 

Gad, I 'm innocent — ^and until I saw the d d scoundrel first, I knew 

no more about it than the dead-^-imd 1 11 fiy, and 1 11 go abroad out of 
the reach of the confounded hells, and I '11 bury myself in a forest, by 
Gad ! and hang myself up to a tree — and, oh — I 'm the most miserable 
beggar in all England ! " And so with more tears, shrieks, and curses, 
the impotent wretch vented his grief and deplored his unhappy £Ette ; and, 
in the midst of groans and despair and blasphemy, vowed his miserable 
repentance. 

Tlie honoured proverb which declares that to be an ill wind which 
blows good to nol)ody, was verified in the case of Sir Francis Glavering, 
and another of the occupants of Mr. Strong's chambers in Shepherd's 
Inn. The man was " £^>od," by a lucky hap, with whom Colonel Alta- 
mottt made his bet ; and on the settling day of the Derby — as Captain 
Clinker, who was appointed to settle Sir Francis Clavering's book for 
him (for Lady Glavering, by the advice of Major Pendennis, would not 
allow the Baronet to liquidate his own money transactions), paid over 
the notes to the Baronet's many creditors — Colonel Altamont had the 
satisfacUou of receiving the odds of thirty to one in fifties, which he had 
taken against the winning horse of the day. 

Numbers of the Colonels friends were present on the occasion to 
eongiatukte him on his luck — all Altamont's own set, and the gents 
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who met in the private parlour of the conviTial Wheeler, my host of 
the Harlequin 8 Head, came to witness their comrade's good fortan^, 
and would have liked, with a generous sympathy for success, to share in 
it. " Now was the time," Tom Driver had suggested to the Cdonsl, 
" to have up the specie ship that was sunk in the Gulf of Mexico, with the 
three hundred and eighty thousand dollars on hoard, besides bais and 
doubloons/* " The Tredyddlums were very low — to be bought for on 
old song — never was such an opportunity for buying shares," Mr. 
KeightJey insinuated ; and Jack Holt pressed forward his tobacco-smug* 
gling scheme, the audacity of which pleased the Colonel more than any 
other of the speculations proposed to him. Then of the Harleq[uin*s 
Head boys : there was Jack Backstraw, who knew of a pair of horses 
which the Colonel must buy ; Tom Fleet, whose satirical paper, " The 
Swell," wanted but two hundred pounds of capital to be worth a thou- 
sand a-year to any man — *' with such a powor and influence, Colonel, 
you rogue, and the erUres of all the green-rooms in London," Tom 
urged ; whilst little Moss Abrams entreated the Colonel not to listen to 
these absurd fellows with their humbugging speculations, but to 
invest his money in some good biUs which Moss could get for him, 
and which would return him fifty per cent as safe as the Bank of 
England. 

Each and all of these worthies came round the Colonel with their 
various blandishments ; but he had coumge enough to resist them, and 
to button up his notes in the pocket of his coat, and go home to Strong, 
and " sport " the outer door of the chambers. Honest Strong had given 
his fellow-lodger good advice about all his acquaintances ; and though, 
when pressed, he did not mind frankly taking twenty pounds himself 
out of the Colonel's winnings, Strong was a great deal too upright to 
let others cheat him. 

He was not a bad fellow when in good fortune, this Altamont. He 
ordered a smart livery for Grady, and made poor old Costigan shed 
tears of quickly dried gratitude by giving him a five-pound note after ia 
snug dinner at the Back-Kitchen, and he bought a green shawl lor Mi*s. 
Bolton, and a yellow one for Fanny : the most brilliant '* sacrifices" of 
a Regent-street haberdasher*s window. And a short time after this, 
upon her birth-day, which happened in the month of June, Miss Amory 
received from " a friend" a parcel containing an enormous brass- 
inlaid writing-desk, in which there was a set of amethysts, the most 
hideous eyes ever looked upon, — a musical snuff-box, and two Keepsakes 
of the year before last, and accompanied with a couple of gown-pieces of 
the most astounding colours, the receipt of which goods made the 
Sylphide laugh and wonder immoderately. Now it is a fact that 
Colonel Altamont had made a purchase of cigars and French silks from 
some duffers in Fleet-street about this period ; and he was found by 
Strong in the open AuoUon-Boom in Cheapside, having invested some 
money in two desks, several pairs of richly-plated candlesticks, a dinner 
epergne, and a bagatelle-board. The dinner epeigne remained at 
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chambers, and figared at the banqaets there, which the Colonel gave 
pretty freelj. It seemed beautifol in his eyes, until Jack Holt said it 
looked as if it had been taken ** in a bill.** And Jack Holt certainly 
knew* 

The dinners were pretty frequent at chambers, and Sir Francis 
Olayeiing condescended to partake of them constantly. His own 
house was shut up : the successor of Mirobolant» who had sent in his 
bills so prematurely, was dismissed by the indignant Lady Glavering : 
the luxuriance of the establishment was greatly pruned and reduced. 
One of the large footmen was cashiered, upon which the other gaye 
warning, not liking to serve without his mate, or in a family where on'y 
one footman was kep*. General and severe economical reforms were 
practised by the Begum in her whole household, in consequence of the 
extravagance of which her graceless husband had been guilty. The 
Mi^or, as her ladyship*s friend ; Strong, on the part of poor Glavering ; 
her ladyship's lawyer, and the hon^t Begum herself, executed these 
reforms with promptitude and severity. After paying the Baronet*s 
debts, the settlement of which occasioned considerable public scandal, 
and caused the Baronet to sink even lower in the world's esti- 
mation than he had been before, Lady Glavering quitted London for 
Tunbridge Wells in high dudgeon, refusing to see her reprobate 
husband, whom nobody pitied. Glavering remained in London patiently, 
by no means anxious to meet his wife's just indignation, and sneaked 
in and out of the House of Gommons, whence he and Captain Raff and 
Mr. Marker would go to have a game at billiards and a cigar : or 
showed in the sporting public-houses ; or might be seen lurking about 
Lincoln's-Inn and his lawyers*, where the principals kept him for hours 
waiting, and the clerks winked at each other, as he sate in their office. 
No wonder that he relished the dinners at Shepherd's Inn, and was 
perfectly ^resigned there : resigned ? he was so happy no where else ; 
he was wretched amongst his equals, who scorned him — but here he was 
the chief guest at the table, where they continually addressed him with 
* Yes, Sir Francis,* and • No, Sir Francis,* where he told .his wretched 
jokes, and where he quavered his dreary little French song, after Strong 
had sung his jovial chorus, and honest Costigan bad piped his Irish ditties. 
Sttdi a jolly menage as Strong*s with Grady's Irish stew, and the Che- 
valier's brew of punch after dinner, would have been welcome to many a 
better man than Glavering, the solitude of whose great house at home 
frightened him, where he was attended only by the old woman who kept 
the house, and his valet who sneered at him. 

'* Tes, dammit,** said he, to his friends in Shepherd's Inn. '* That 
fellow of mine, I must turn him away, only I owe him two years* wages, 
curse him, and can*t ask my lady. He brings me my tea cold of a 
morning, with a dem'd leaden tea-spoon, and he says my lady *s sent all 
the plate to the banker's because it ain't safe. — Now ain*t it hard that 
she won't trust me with a single tea-spoon ; ain't it ungentlemanlike, 
Altamont ? You know my lady's of low birth — that is — I beg your 
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patdon — ^hem— that is, it *0 moat cruel of her not to show more eoiift- 
denoe in me. And the yery serrauta begin to laugh — ^the dam 
scoundrels ! 1 11 break every boue in their great hulking bodies, 
curse 'em, I will. — They don't answer my bell : and— and my man was 
at Vauxhall last night with one of my dress shirts and my velvet waist- 
coat on, I know it was mine — ^the confounded impudent blackguard — 
and he went on dancing before my eyes, confound him ! I *m sure bell 
live to be hanged — ^he deserves to be hanged — all those infernal zasoals 
d valets.*' 

He was very kind to Altamontnow: he listened to the Coloners 
loud stories when Altamont described how — when he was working his 
way home once from New Zealand, where he had been on a whaling 
expedition — ^be and his comrades had been obliged to shirk on board 
at night, to escape from their wives, by Jove — ^and how the poor devils 
put out in their canoes when they saw the ship under sail, and paddled 
madly after her : how he had been lost in the bush once for three 
months in New South Wales, when he was there once on a trading 
speculation : how he had seen Boney at Saint Helena, and been pre- 
sented to him with the rest of the officers of the Indiaman of which he 
was a mate — ^to all these tales (and over his cups Altamont told many 
of them ; and, it must be owned, lied and bragged a great deal) Sir 
Francis now listened with great attention ; making a point of drinking 
wine with Altamont at dinner and of treating him with every distinctioii* 

^ Leave him alone, I know what he 's a-^oming to," Altamont said, 
laughing to Strongs who remonstrated with him^ '* and leave me alone ; 
I know what I 'm a-telling, very well. I was officer on board an 
Indiaman, so I was ; I traded to New South Wales, so I did, in a ship 
of my own, and lost her. I became officer to the Nawaub, so I did ; 
only me and my royal master have had a difference, Strong — that *s it. 
Who 's the better or the worse for what I tell ? or knows anything 
about me? The other chap is dead — shot in the bush, and his body 
reckonised at Sydney. If I thought anybody would split, do you think 
I wouldn't wring his neck ? I 've done as good before now, Strong^— 
I told you how I did for the overseer before I took leave — but in fair 
fight, I mean^-in fiftir fight ; or, raytfaer, he had the best of it He 
iMd his gun and bay 'net, and I had only an axe. Fifty of 'em saw it — 
aye, and cheered me when I did it — and I 'd do it again, — him, 
wouldn't I ? I ain^ afraid of anybody ; and I 'd have the life of the 
man who split upon me. That 's my maxim, and pass me the liquor — 
You wouldn't turn on a man. Pknow you. You 're an honest feller, 
and will stand by a feller, and have looked death in the face like a man. 
But as for that lily-livered sneak — ^that poor lyin' swindlin' cringin' cur of 
a Claveiing — who stands in my shoes — stands in my shoes, hang him ! 
I '11 make him pull my boots off and clean 'em, I will. Ha, ha I " Here 
he burst out into a wild laugh, at which Strong got up and put away 
the brandy-bottle. The other still laughed good-humouredly. " You *re 
right, old boy," he said ; '* you always keep your head eool, you do— and 
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wheA I begin to UJk too much — I say, whea I begin to pitch, I 
antfaorifie jou, and order you, and oommand you, to pat away tbe ram- 
bottle." 

'* Take my comisel, Altamont," Strong said, gxayely, ** and mind bow 
yon deal with that man. Don't make it too moch bis interest to get 
rid of yon; or who knows what be may do?" 

The eyent for whicb, with cynical enjoyment, Altamont bad been on 
tlie lookout, came Tory speedily. One day, Strong being absent upon 
an errand for bis principal, Sir Francis made bis appearance in tbe 
ehambers, and found tbe envoy of tbe Nawaub alone. He abused the 
world. m general for being heartless and unkind to him: be abused bis 
wife for being ungenerous to bim : be abused Strong for being ungrateful 
— hundreds of pounds iiad be given Ned Strong — been bis friend for life 
and kept him out of gaol, by Jove, — and now Ned was taking her lady- 
ship's side against him and abetting her in her infernal unkind treat- 
ment of bim. " Tbej Ve entered into a conspiracy to keep me penniless, 
Altamont," the Baionet aaid : *' they don't give me as much pocket- 
money as Frank has ail adkool." 

" Why don't you go down to Richmond and borrow of biro,Clavering?" 
Altamont broke out witb a savage laugh. *' He wouldn't see bis poor 
old beggar of a hither without pocket-money, would be ?" 

" I tell you, I Ve been obliged to hnmiliate myself cruelly," Clavering 
said. " Look here, sir — ^look here, at these pawn-tickets 1 Fancy a 
Member of Parliament and an dd English Baronet, by Gad ! obliged to 
put a drawing-room clock and a Buhl inkstand up the spout ; and a gold 
duck's head paper-bolder, that I dare say cost my wife five pound, for 
which they 'd only give me flfteen-and-siz ! Oh, it *b a humiliating thing, 
sir, poveity to a man of my habits ; and it 's made me shed tears, sir, — 
tears; and that d d valet of mine — curse him, I wish be was 
hanged.* — has had the confoonded impudence to threaten to teU my 
lady : as if the things id my own house weren't my own, to sell or to 
keep, or to fling out of window if I chose — by Gad ! tbe confounded 
scoundrel. 

" Cry a little; don't mind eryin' before me — itll relieve you, 
Clavering,*' tbe other said. *' Why, I say, old foUer. what a happy feller 
I once thought you, and what a miserable son of a gun you really are ! " 

'* It 's a shame that they treat me so^ aint it," Clavering went on, — ^for, 
though ordinarily nlent and apathetic, about hb own griefs the Baronet 
could whine for an hour at a time. "And — and« by Gad« sir, I haven't 
got the money to pay the very cab that's waitiog for me at the door ; and 
the porteress, that Mrs. Bolton, lent me three sbiUhi*8. aad I don't like 

to ask her for any more : and I asked that d d old Costigan, tbe 

confounded old penniless Irish miscreant, and he hadn't got a shillin', 
tbe beggar ; and Campion's out of town, or else he 'd do a little bill for 
me, I know he would." 

" I thought you swore on your honour to your wife that you wouldn't 
put your name to paper," said Mr. Altamont, puffing at bis cigar. 



" Whj does ahe leavs ms vitboat pocket-monej then ? Damma, I 
mnethaTft money," cried out the Baronet "Oh.Am— , Oh, Altamoot, 
I 'm the moat miserable beggar alive." 

" Yoa 'd like a chap to lend you a tnenty-pound note, ivouldn't yoa 
now?" the other asked. 

" If you would, I 'd be grateful to you for ever — tor ever, my deaiest 
friend," cried Clavering. 

" How much would yon give? Will you give a fifty-pound bill, at 
BIS months, for half down and half in plate," asked Altamont. 

" Yes I would, Bo help me — , and pay it on the day," screamed 
Clavering. "Ill make it payable at my banker's: 111 do anTtfahig 
yon like." 



" Well, I was only chaffing yon. 1 11 give you tventj pound." 

" Yoa siud a pony," interposed Clavering ; " my dear fellow, you said 
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ft ponj9 fti^d 1 11 be etemallj obliged to you ; and 1 11 not take it as 
a gift*— onlj as a loan* and pay you back in six months. I take my 
oath I wiU;* 

" Well — ^well — there 's the money. Sir Francis davering. I ain't a 
bad fellow. When I \e money in my pocket, dammy, I spend it like a 
man. Here *8 fiye-and-twenly for you. Don't be losing it at the hells 
now. Don't be making a fool of yourself. Go down to Clavering 
Park, and it 11 keep yon ever so long. You needn't 'ave batchers' meat : 
there s pigs, I dare say, on the premises : and you can shoot rabbits for 
dinner, you know, ejery day till the game comes in. Besides, the 
nei^bours will ask you about to dinner, you know, sometimes : for you 
are a Baronet, though you have outrun the constable. And you *ve got 
this comfort, that I'm off your shoulders for a good bit to come — p'raps 
this two years^if I don't play ; and I don't intend to touch the con- 
founded black and red : and by that time my lady, as you call her — 
Jimmy, I used to say — will haye come round again ; and you 11 be ready 
for me, you know, and come down handsomely to yours truly." 

At this juncture of their conversation Strong returned, nor did the 
Baronet care much about prolonging the talk, having got the money : 
and he made his way from Shepherd's Inn, and went home and bullied 
his servant in a manner so unusually brisk and insolent, that the man 
concluded his master must have pawned some more of the house 
furniture, or, at any rate, have come into possession of some ready 
money. 

'* And yet I 've looked over the house, Morgan, and I don't think he 
has took any more of the things," Sir Francis's valet said to Major 
Pendennis's man, as they met at their Club soon after. " My lady 
locked up a'most all the befews afore she went away, and he couldn't 
take away the picters and looking-glasses in a cab : and he wouldn't 
spout the fenders and fire-irons — ^he ain't so bad as that But he 'a got 
money somehow. He 's so dam'd imperent when he have. A few 
nights ago I sor him at Yauxhall, where I was a polkin with Lady 
Hemly Babewood's gals — a wery pleasant room that is, and an uncom- 
mon good lot in it, hall except the 'onsekeeper, and she 's methodisticle 
— I was a polkin — you *re too old a cove to polk, Mr. Morgan — and 
'ere 's your 'ealth — and I 'appened to 'ave on some of Clavering'is 
abberdaskery^ and he sor it too: and he didn't dare so much as 
speak a word." 

'^How about the house in St. John's Wood?" Mr. Morgan asked. 

** Execution in it. — Sold up h^very thing : ponies, and pianna, and 
Brougham, and all. Mrs. Montague Bivers hoff to Boulogne, — non est 
inwentus, Mr. Morgan. It 's my belief she put the execution in herself: 
and was tired of him." 

** Play much ?" asked Morgan. 

'* Not since the smash. When your Qovemor, and the lawyers, and 
my lady and him had that tremenduous scene : he went down on his 
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knees, my lady told Mrs. Bonner, as told me, — and swoar as he nerer 
more would toach a card or a dice, or put his name to a hit of paper ; 
and my lady was a goin* to give him the notes down to pay his Ka* 
hilities after the race : only your Governor said, (which he wrote it on a 
piece of paper, and passed it across the tahle to the lawyer and my lady,) 
that some one else had hetter hook up for him, for he 'd have kep' some 
of the money. He 's a sly old cove, yoor Gov'nor.** 

The expression of "Old Cove,** thus flippantly applied by the 
younger gentleman to himself and lus master, displeased Mr. Morgan 
exceedingly. On the first occasion, when Mr. Lightibot used the 
obnoxious expression, his comrade's anger was only indicated by a silent 
frown ; but on the second offence, Morgan, who was smoking his cigar 
elegantly, and holding it on the tip of his penknife, withdrew the cigar 
from his lips, and took his* young friend to task. 

*' Don*t call Major Pendennis an old oove, if you 11 'ave the good* 
ness, Lightfoot, and don*t call me an old cove, nether. Such words 
ain't used in society; and we have lived in the fast society, both at 
V>me and foring. WeVe been intimate with the fust statesmen 
of Europe. When we go abroad we dine with Prince Mettemitch 
and Lony Philnp reg'lar. We go here to the best houses, tiie tip 
tops, I tell you. We ride with Lord John and the noble Whyooiuit it 
the edd of Foring Afiairs. We dine with the HiMrl of Borgnve, and 
are consulted by the Marquis of Steyne in every think. We oupht to 
know a thing or two, Mr. Lightfoot. You *re a young man, I *m an old 
cove, as you say. We Ve both seen the world, and we both know that 
it ain*t money, nor bein* a Baronet, nor 'avin' a town and country \)U8e, 
nor a paltry five or six thousand a-year.** 

It 's ten, Mr. Morgan,** cried Mr. Lightfoot, with great animatkm. 
It fnay have been, sir," Moif^an said, with calm severity; ^it may 
have been, Mr. Lightfoot, but it ain*t six now, nor five, sir. It 's been 
doosedly dipped and cut into, sir, by the confounded extravygauce of 
your master, with his helbow sfaakin*, and his bill discountin*, and hia 
cottage in the Regency Park, and his many wickednesses. He *8 a bad 
un, Mr. Lightfoot, — a bad lot, sir, and that you know. And it ain*t 
money, sir — ^not such money as that, at any rate, come from a CalcutCar 
attoniey, and I dussay wrung out of the pore starving blacks — that will 
give a pusson position in society, as you know very well. We Ve no 
money, but we go everywhere ; there ^ not a hou8ekeeper*s room, sir, 
in this town of any consiquince, where James Morgan ain*t welcome. 
And it was me who got you into this Club, Lightfoot, as you rery well 
know, though' I am an old oove, and they would have blackballed you 
without me as sure as your name is Frederic.** 

"I know they would, Mr. Morgan,** said the other, with modi 
humility. 

" Well, then, don*t call me an old cove, sir. It ain*t gentlemanlike, 
Frederic Lightfoot, whidi I knew you when you was a cab^boy, and when 
your fftther was in trouble, and got yoa the plaoe yon have now when 






the FreDcfaman went away. And if you think, sir, that because you *re 
making up to Mrs. Bonner, who may have saved her two thousand 
pound--~and I daresay she has in five-and-twenty years as she have lived 
confidential maid to Lady Clavering — ^yet, sir, you must remember 
who put you into that service, and who knows what you were before, 
sir, and it don't become you, Frederic Lightfoot, to call me an old 
cove." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan — ^I can't do more than make an 
ap<dogy — ^will you have a glass, sir, and let me drink your 'ealth." 

"You know I don't take sperrits, Lightfoot," replied Morgan, 
appeased. " And so you and Mis. Bonner is going to put np together, 
are you ? " 

** She 's old, but two thousand pound 's a good bit, you see, Mr. 
Morgan. And we 11 get the * Clavering Arms ' for a very little ; and 
that 11 be no bad thing when the railroad rmis through Clavering. 
And when we are there, I hope you 11 come and see us, Mr. Morgan.*' 

"It's a stoopid place, and no society,** said Mr. Moigan. " I know 
it well. In Mrs. Pendennis's time we used to go down reglar, and the 
hair refreshed me after the London racket" 

" The railroad will improve Mr Arthur's property,'* remarked Light- 
feot. " What 's about the figure of it, should you say, sir ? " 

'* Under fifteen hundred, sir," answered Morgan ; at which the 
other, who knew the extent of poor Arthur's acres, Uirost his tongue in 
bis cheek, but remained wisely silent. 

" Is his man any good, Mr. Morgan f " Lightfoot resumed. 

" Pigeon ain't used to society as yet ; bat he 's young and has good 
talents, and has read a good deal, and I dessay he will do very well," 
replied Morgan. '* He wovddn't quite do for tki$ kind of thing, Iigh<> 
foot, for he ain't seen the world yet." 

When the pint of sherry for which Mr. Lightfoot called, vtpoa 
Mr. Morgan's announcement that he declined to drink ipirits, had been 
discussed by the two gentlemen, who held the wine up to the light and 
smacked their lips, and winked their eyes at it, and lallied the landlord 
as to the vintage, in the most approved manner of connoisseurs, 
Morgan's ruffled equanimity was quite restored, and he was prepared to 
treat his young friend with perfect good*humour. 

" What d' you think about Miss Amory, Lightfoot-— tell us in confi* 
denee, now — Do you think we should do well^-you andentandf*— if we 
make Miss A. into Mrs. A. P., eomprendy vou$f 

" Sbe and her Ma *s always quarr^in'," said Mr. Lightfoot " Bonner 
is more than a match for the old lady, and treats Sir Francis like that 
— like this year spill, which I fling into the grate. But she daren't 
say a word to Miss Amory. No more dare none of us. When a 
visitor comes in, she smiles and languishes, you 'd think that butter 
wouldn't melt in her mouth : and the minute he is gone, very 
likely, she flares up like a little demon, and says things fit to 
send you wild. If Mr. Arthur comes, it's "Do let's sing that 
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there delightful song ! ' or, * Come and write me them pootj verses 
in this halhum ! * and very likely she *s heen a rilin' her mother, 
or sticking pins into her maid, a minute before. She do stick pins 
into her and pinch her. Maiy Hann showed me one of her arms quite 
black and blue ; and I recklect Mrs. Bonner, who 's as jealous of me as a 
old cat, boxed her ears for showing me. And then you should see 
Miss at luncheon, when there *s nobody but the family ! She makes 
bleave she never heats, and my ! you should only jest see her. She 
has Mary Hann to bring her up plum-cakes and creams into her bed- 
room ; and the cook 's the only man in the house she *s civil to. 
Bonner says, how, the second season in London, Mr. Soppington was a 
goin* to propose for her, and actially came one day, and sor her fling a 
book into the fire, and scold her mother so, that he went down softly 
by the back droring-room door, which be came in by ; and next thing 
we heard of him was, he was married to Miss Eider. Oh, she 's a devil, 
that little Blanche, and that 's my candig apiuium, Mr. Morgan." 

** Apinion, not apinium, Lightfoot, my good fellow," Mr. Morgan 
said, with parental kindness, and then asked of his own bosom with a 
sigh, why the deuce does my Governor want Master Arthur to many 
such a girl as this ? and the teU-a-tite of the two gentlemen was broken 
up by the entry of other gentlemen, members of the Club — ^when 
fashionable town-talk, politics, cribbage, and other amusements ensued, 
and the conversation became general. 

The Gentleman*s Club was held in the parlour of the Wheel of Fortune 
public-house, in a snug little bye-lane, leading out of one of the great 
streets of May Fair, and frequented by some of the most select gentle- 
men about town. Their master's afiairs, debts, intrigues, adventures ; 
their ladies' good and bad qualities and quarrels with their husbands ; 
all the family secrets were here discussed with perfect freedom and con- 
fidence, and here, when about to enter into a new situation, a gentle- 
man was enabled to get every requisite information regarding the leumly 
of which he proposed to become a member. Liveries it may be 
imagined were excluded from this select precinct ; and the powdered 
Jieads of the largest metropolitan footmen might bow down in vain 
entreating admission into the Gentleman's Club. These outcast giants 
in plush took their beer in an outer apartment of the Wheel of Fortune, 
and could no more get an entry into the Club room than a Pall Mall 
tradesman or a Lincoln's Inn attorney could get admission into Bays's ox 
Spratt's. And it is because the conversation which we have been per- 
mitted to overhear here, in some measure explains the characters and 
bearings of our story, that we have ventured to introduce the reader 
into a society so exclusive. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE WAT or TBE WORLD. 

SHORT time after the piece of 
good fortune which befel Colooel 
Altnmont at Epsom, that gen- 
tleman pat into execution his 
projected foreign tour, and the 
chronicler of the polite world 
who goes down to London Bridge 
for the purpose of taking leave 
of tiio people of fashion who quit 
thia country, announced that 
among the company on board the 
Sobo to Antwerp last Saturday, 
were " Sir Robert, Lady, and 
the Misses Bodge ; Mr. Ser- 
jeant Kewsy, and Mrs. and 
Miss Kewsy ; Colonel Altamont, 
■,:__;, Major Coddy, 4c." The Colonel 

■-:".-■- *■■— -"■^' traTelled in slate, and as became 

a gentleman : he appeared in s 
rich travelling costume; he diank brandy-and-water freely during the 
pesss^, and was not sick, as some of the other passengers were ; and 
he wBB attended by his body servant, the faithful Irish legionary who 
had been for some time in waiting upon himself and Capttun Strong in 
their chambers of Shepherd's Inn. 

The Chevalier partook of a copious dinner at Blackwall with hia 
departing friend the Colonel, and one or two others, who drank many 
healtha to Altamont at that liberal gentlomau's expense. " Strong, 
old boy," the Chevalier's worthy chum sud, "if you want a little 
money, now 's your time. I 'm your man. Tou 're a good feller, and 
have been a good feller to me, and a twenty pound note, more or less, 
will make no odds to me." But Strong said. No, he didn't vrant any 
money ; he was flnsh, quite flush — " that is, not floah enough to pay yon 
back yoor last loan, Altamont, bat quite able to cany on for some time 
to come " — and so, with a not nncordial greettng between them, the two 
parted. Had tbt possession «f money really made Altamont more 
VOL. n. 4 
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honest and amiable than he had hitherto been, or only caused hira to 
seem more amiable in Stroog*s eyes? Perhaps he really nvas better; 
and money improved him. Perhaps it was the beauty of wealth Strang 
saw and respected. But he argued within himself, ''This poor devil, 
this unlucky outcast of a returned convict, is ten times as good a fellow 
as my friend Sir Francis Clavering, Bart He has pludc and honesty 
in his way. He will stick to a friend, and face an enemy. The other 
never had courage to do either. And what is it that has put the poor 
devil under a cloud ? He was only a little wild, and signed his &(her- 
in-law's name. Many a man has done worse, and come to no wrong, 
and holds his head up. Ciavering does. No, he don't hold his head 
up : he never did in his best days.*' And Strong, perhaps, repented him 
of the falsehood which he bad told to tbe free-handed Colonel, that he 
was not in want of money; but it was a falsehood on the side of honesty, 
and the Chevalier could not bring down his stomach to borrow a second 
time from his outlawed friend. Besides, he could get on. Ciavering 
had promised him some : not tbat Clavering's promises were much to be 
believed, but the Chevalier was of a hop^ul turn, and trusted in many 
chances of catching his patron, and waylaying some of those stray 
remittances and supplies, in the procuring of which for his principal lay 
Mr. Strong's chief business. 

He had grumbled about Altamont's companionship in the Shepherd's 
Inn chambers; but he found those lodgings more glum now without 
his partner than with him. The solitary life was not agreeable to his 
social soul ; and he had got into extravagant and luxurious habits, too, 
having a servant at bis command to run his errands, to arrange his 
toilettes, and to cook his meal. It was rather a grand and touching 
sight now to see tbe portly and handsome gentleman painting his own 
boots, and broiling his own mutton chop. It has been before stated 
that the Chevalier had a wife, a Spanish lady of Vittoria, who had gone 
back to her friends, after a few months' union with the Captain, whose 
head she broke with a dish. He began to think whether he should not 
go back and see his Juanita. The Chevalier was growing melancholy 
after the departure of his friend the Colonel; or, to use his own pic- 
turesque expression, was "down on his luck.'* These moments of 
depression and intervals of ill-fortune occur constantly in the lives of 
heroes; Marius at Mintum», Charles Edward in the Highlands, 
Napoleon before Elba. What great man has not been called upon to 
face evil fortune ? 

From Ciavering no supplies were to be had for some time. The 
five-and-twenty pounds, or '* pony ** which the exemplary Baronet had 
received from Mr. Altamont, had fled out of Clavering's keeping as 
swiftly as many previous ponies. He had been down the river with a 
choice party of sporting gents, who dodged the police and landed in 
Essex, where they put up Billy Bluck to fight Dick the cabman, whom 
the Baronet backed, and who had it all his own way for thirteen rounds, 
when, by an unlucky blow in the windpipe, Billy killed him. " It 'a 



tiviaja mj luok, Btnmg," Sir Fnuuos uid; " the betting was three to 
one on tho cabman, and I thought m^If aa sure of thirty pounds, as if 
I had it in n^ pocket. And dammy, I owe my man Lightfoot fourteen 
ponnd now which be 'b lent and paid for me : and he duns me — the 
eonfounded impodnit blackguard : and I wish to Hearea I knew any 
way of getttug a bill dons, or of screwing a little out of roy lady I 1 11 



giTe you haHl, Ned, npon raj soul and honour, I 'II ^ve you half if you 
can get anybody to do us a little fifty." 

But Ned said sternly that he bad given his word of honour, as a 
gentleman, that he would be no party to any future bill- transactions in 
which her husband might engage, (who had givea his word of honour 
too), and the Cbevalier said tbU he, at least, would keep his word, and 
would Uaok his own boots all his life ratlier than tweak his promise. AM 
what is more, he vowed be would adrise Lady ClaToring that Sir FnuKUS 
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vrajs about to break his faith towards her upon the very first bint which 
he could get that such was Clavering's intention. 

Upon this information Sir Francis Clavering, according to his custom, 
cried and cursed very volubly. He spoke of death h^ his only resource. 
He besou^t and implored his dear Strong, his best friend, his dear old 
Ned, not to throw him over : and when he quitted his dearest Ned, as 
he went down the stairs of Shepherd*s Inn, swore and blasphemed at 
Ned as the most infernal villain, and traitor, and blackguard, and 
coward under the sun, and wished Ned was in his grave, and in a worse 
place, only he would like the confounded ruffian to live, until Frank 
Clavering had had his revenge out of him. 

In Strong's chambers the Baronet met a gentleman whose visits were 
now, as it has been shown, very frequent in Shepherd's Inn, Mr. Samuel 
Huxtcr, of Clavering. That young fellow, who had poached the walnuts 
in Clavering Park in his youth, and had seen the Baronet drive through 
the street at home with four horseB, and prance up to church with 
powdered footmen, had an immense respect for his laember, and a pro- 
digious delight in making his acquaintance. He introduced himself 
with much blushing and trepidation, as a Clavering man — son of 
Mr. Huxter, of the market-place — tBither attended Sir Francis s keeper, 
Coxwood, when his gun burst and took off three fingers — proud to make 
Sir Francis's acquaintance. All of which introduction Sir Francis 
received affably. And honest Huxter talked about Sir Francis to the 
chaps at Bartholomew's ; and told Fanny, in the lodge, that, after all, 
there was nothing like a thorough-bFed un, a regular good old English 
gentleman, one of the olden time ! To which Fanny replied, that she 
thought Sir Francis was an ojouB creature — she didnt know why — but 
she couldn't abear him — ^she was sure he was wicked, and low, and mean 
— she knew he was ; and when Sam to this replied that Sir Francis was 
very affable, and had borrowed half a sov' of him qilite kindly, Fanny 
burst into a laugh, pulled Sam's long hair, (which was not yet of 
irreproachable cleanliness,) patted his chin, and caDed him a stoopid, 
stoopid, old foolish stoopid, and said that Sir Francis was always 
borrering money of everybody, and that Mar had actially refiosed him 
twice, and had had to wait three Bu»iths to get seven shillings which he 
had borrered of 'er. 

" Don't say 'er but her, borrer but borrow, actially but actually, Fanny," 
Mr. Huxter replied — not to a fault in her argument, but to grammatical 
errors in her statement. 

*• Well then, her, and borrow, and hactually — there then, you stoopid," 
said the other; and the scholar made such a pretty face that the 
grammar master was quickly appeased, and would hare willingly given her 
a hundred more lessons on the spot at the price which he took for 
that one. 

Of course Mrs. Bolton was by, and I suppose that Fanny and Mr. Sam 
were on exceedingly fkmiliar and confidential tenns by this time, and 
that time had brought to the former certain consolations, and soothed 
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certain rogrets, -which are deucedlj bitter when they occur, but which 
are, no more than tooth-pulling, or any other pang, eternal. 

As you sit, surrounded by respect and affection ; happy, honoured, 
and flattered in your old age ; your foibles gently indulged ; your least 
words kindly cherished: your garralous old stories received for the 
hundredth time with dutiful forbearance, and never-failing hypocritical 
smiles ; the women of your house constant in their flatteries ; the young 
men hushed and attentive when you begin to spealc ; the servants awe- 
stricken ; the tenants cap in hand, and ready to act in the place of your 
worship's horses when your honour takes a drive — it has often strack 
you, O thoughtful Dives ! that this respect, and these glories, ai*e for 
the main part transferred, with your fee- simple, to your successor — that 
the servants will bow, and the tenants shouts for your son as for you ; 
that the butler will fetch him the wine (improved by a little keeping) 
that 's now in your cellar ; and that, ivhen your night is come, and the 
light of your life is gone down, as sure as the morning rises after you 
and without you, the sun of prosperity and flattery shines on your heir. 
Men come and bask in the halo of consols and acres that beams round 
about him : the reverence is transferred with the estate ; of which, with 
all its advantages, pleasures, respect, and good will, he in turn becomes 
the life^tenant. How long do you wish or expect that your people will 
regret you ? How much time does a man devote to grief before he 
begins to enjoy ? A great man must keep his heir at his feast like a 
living vumento mori. If he holds very much by life, the presence of 
the other must be a constant sting and waniing. "Make ready to go," 
says the successor to your honour; " I am waiting: and I could hold it 
as well as you," 

What has this reference to the possible reader, to do with any of the 
characters of this history ? Do we wish to apologise for Fen because 
he has got a white hat, and because his mourning for his mother is 
£unter ? All the lapse of years, all the career of fortune, all the events 
of life, however strongly they may move or eagerly excite him, never can 
remove that sainted image from his heart, or banish that blessed love 
from its sanctuary. • If he yields to wrong, the dear eyes will look sadly 
upon him when he dares to meet them ; if he does well, endures pain, 
or conquers temptation, the ever present love will greet him, he knows, 
mih approval and |Hty ; if he falls, plead for him ; if he suffers, cheer 
him ; — be with him and accompany him always until death is past, and 
sorrow and sin are no more. Is this mere dreaming, or, on the part of 
an idle story-teller, useless moralising? May not the man of the world 
take his moment, too, to be grave and thoughtful ? Ask of your own 
hearts and memories, brother and sister, if we do not live in the dead ; 
and (to speak reverently) prove God by love ? 

Of these matters Pen and Warrington often spoke in many a solemn 
and friendly converse in after days; and Pendennis's mother tpss 
tvorshipped in his memory, and canonised there, as such a saint ought 
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to be. Luckj he in life who knows a few such women I A kind pro- 
vision of HeaTen it was, that sent ns such ; and gave us to admire thi* 
touching and wonderful spectacle of innocence, and love, and beauty. 

But as it is certain that if, in the course of these sentimental conver- 
sations, anj outer stranger. Major Pendennis for instance, had walked 
into Pen*s chambers, Arthur and Warrington would have stopped their 
talk, and chosen another subject, and discoursed about the Opera, or the 
last debate in Pariiament, or Miss Joneses marriage with Captain Smith, 
or what not, — so, let us imagine that the public steps in at ^s juncture, 
and stops the confidential talk between author and reader, and begs m 
to resume our remarks about this world, with which both are certainly 
better acquainted than with that other one into which we have just been 
peeping. 

On coming into his property, Arthur Pendennis at first eompofted 
himself with a modes^ and equanimity which obtained his fri^od 
Warrington*s praises, though Arthur*s uncle was a little inchned to 
quarrel with his nephew's meanness of spirit, for not assuming greater 
state and pretensions now that he had entered on the enjoyment of his 
kingdom. He would have had Arthur installed in handsome quarters, 
and riding on showy park hacks, or in well-built cabriolets, eveiy day. 
"I am too absent," Arthur said, with a laugh, "to drive a cab in 
London ; the omnibuses would cut me in two, or I should send my horsels 
head into the ladies* carriage windows ; and you wouldn't have me driven 
about by my servant like an apothecary, uncle ?'* No, Major Pendennis 
would on no account have Ids nephew appear like an apothecary ; the 
august representative of the house of Pendennis must not so demean 
himself. And when Arthur, pursuing his banter, said, " And yet, I 
daresay, sir, my father was proud enough when he first set up his gig," 
the old M^or hemmed and ha*d, and his wrinkled face reddened 
with a blush as he answered, ** You know what Buonaparte said, sir, 
*Ilfaut laver son linge Bale enfamiUe,* There is no need, sir, for you to 
brag that your father was a — a medical man. He came of a OM^st 
ancient but fallen house, and was obhged to reconstmct the family 
fortunes as many a man of good family has done before him. You are like 
the fellow in Sterne, sir — the Marquis who came to* demand his sword 
again. Your father got back yours for you. You are a man of landed 
estate, by Gad, sir, and a gentleman — never forget you are a gentleman." 

Then Arthur slily turned on his uncle the argument which he had 
heard the old gentleman often use regarding himself. '* In the society 
which I have the honour of frequenting through your introduction, who 
cares to ask about my paltry means or my humble gentility, vmcle ? " he 
asked. '* It would be absurd of me to attempt to oompefte with the 
great folks ; and all that they can ask from us is, that we should have 
a decent address and good manners." 

" But for all that, sir, I should belong to a better Club or two," the 
uncle answered : " I should give an occasional dinner, and select my 
society well ; and I should come out of that horrible garret in the 
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T6inple» sir.** And so Arthur compromised by descending to the second 
floor in Lamb Court : Warrington still occupying his old quarters, and 
the two friends being determined not to part one from the other. 
Otdtivate kindly, reader, those friendships of your youth : it is only in 
that generous time that they are formed. How different the intimacies 
of after days are, and how much weaker the grasp of your own hand 
after it has been shaken about in twenty years* commerce with the 
vorld, and has squeezed and dropped a thousand equally careless 
palms I As you can seldom fashion your tongue to speak a new lan- 
guage after twenty, the heart refuses to receive friendship pretty soon : 
it gets too hard to yield to the impression. 

So Pen had many acquaintances, and being of a jovial and easy turn, 
got more daily : but no friend like Warrington ; and the two men con- 
tiniied.to live almost as much in common as the Knights of the Temple, 
riding upon one horse, (for Pen's was at Warrington's service), and 
having their chambers and their servitor in common. 

Mr. Warrington had made the acquaintance of Pen's friends of 
Oroavenor Place during their last unlucky season in London, and had 
expressed himself no better satisfied with Sir Francis and Lady 
Clavering and her ladyship's daughter than was the public in general. 
"The world is right," George said, " about those people. The young 
men langh and talk freely before those ladies, and about them. The 
girl sees people whom she has no right to know, and talks to men with 
whom no girl should have an intimacy. Did you see those two repro* 
bates leaning over Lady Glavering's carriage in the Park the other day, 
and leering under Miss Blanche's bonnet ? No good mother would let 
her daughter know those men, or admit them within her doors." 

'* The Begum is the most innocent and good-natured soul alive," 
interposed Pen. " She never heard any harm of Captain Blackball, or 
read that trial in which Charley Lovelace figures. Do you suppose that 
honest ladies read and remember the Chronique Scandaleuse as well as 
you, you old grumbler ? " 

•< Would you like Laura Bell to know those fellows ? " Warrington 
asked, his fiftce turning rather red. *' Would you let any woman you loved 
be contaminated by their company ? I have no doubt that poor Begum 
is ignorant of their histories. It seems to me she is ignorant of a great 
number of better things. It seems to me that your honest Begum is 
not a lady. Pen. It is not her fault, doubtless, that she has not had 
the education, or learned the refinements of a lady." 

*' She is as moral as Lady Poitsea* who has all the world at her balls, 
and as pfined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the king's £nglish, and has 
kalf-a-doxen dukes at her table," Pen answered, rather sidkily. " Why 
abould you and I be more squeamish than the rest of (he world ? Why 
are we to visit the sins of her fathers on this harmless kind creature ? 
She never did anything but kindness to you or any mortal soul. As far 
as she knows she does her best She does not set up to be more than 
ahe is. She gives you the best dinners she can buy, and the best 
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company she can get She pays the debts of that seamp of a hnsbaiid 
of here. She spoils her boy like the most virtuous mother in England. 
Her opinion about literaxy matters, to be sure, is not much ; and I dare- 
say she never read a line of Wordsworth, or heard of Tennyson in 
her life." 

" No more has Mrs. Flanagan the laundress," growled out Pen's 
Mentor ; " no more has Betty the housemaid ; and I have no word of 
blame against them. But a high-souled man doesn't make friends of 
these. A gentleman doesn't choose these for his companions, or bitterly 
rues it afterwards if he do. Are you, who are setting up to be a man of 
the world and a philosopher, to tell me that the aim of life is to guttk 
three courses and dine off silver ? Do you dare to own to yourself that 
your ambition in life is good claret, and that you 11 dine with any, pro- 
vided you get a stalled ox to feed on ? You call me a Cynic — why, ^riiat 
a monstrous Cynicism it is, which jou and the rest of you men of the 
world admit. I 'd rather live upon raw turnips and sleep in a hollow 
tree, or turn backwoodsman or savage, than degrade myself to this civili- 
sation, and own that a French cook was the thing in life best worth 
living for." 

*' Because you like a raw beef-steak and a pipe afterwards," broke 
out Pen, *' you give yourself airs of superiority over people, whose 
tastes are more damty, and are not ashamed of the world they live in. 
Who goes about professing particular admiration, or esteem, or friendship, 
or gratitude, even for the people one meets every day ? If A. asks me 
to his bouse, and gives me his best, I take his good things for what they 
are worth and no more. I do not profess to pay him back in friendship, 
but in the convention's money of society. When we part, we part with- 
out any grief. When we meet, we are tolerably glad to see one another. 
If I were only to live with my friends, your Uack muzzle, old George, 
is the only face I should see." 

*' You are your uncle's pupil," said Warrington, rather sadly; "and 
you speak like a worldling." 

'*And why not?" asked Pendennis; '*why not acknowledge the 
world I stand upon, and submit to the conditions of the society which 
we live in and live by ? I am older than you, George, in spite of your 
grizzled whiskers, and have seen much more of the world than you have 
in your garret here, shut up with your books and your reveries and your 
ideas of one-and-twenty. 1 say, I take the world as it is, and being of 
it, will not be ashamed of it If the time is out of joint, have I any 
calling or strength to set it right ?" 

'* Indeed, I don't think you have much of either," growled Pen's 
interlocutor. 

'* If I doubt whether I am better than my neighbour," Arthur con- 
tinued, — " if I concede that I am no better, — I also doubt whether he 
is better than I. I see men who begin with ideas of universal reform, 
and who, before their beards are grown, propound their loud plans for 
the regeneration of mankind, give up their schemes after a few years of 



bootless talking and 7«in-glorioiis attempts to lead their fellows ; and 
after they have found that men will no longer hear them, as indeed 
they never were in the least worthy to be heard, sink quietly into the 
rank and file, — acknowledging their aims impracticable, or thankful that 
they were never put into practice. The fiercest reformers grow calm, 
and are fain to put up with things as they are : the loudest Badical 
orators become dumb, quiescent placemen : the most fervent Liberals, 
when out of power, become humdrum Conservatives, or downright 
tyrants or despots in office. Look at Thiers, look at Guizot, in opposi- 
tion and in place ! Look at the Whigs appealing to the country, and 
the Whigs in power 1 Would you say that the conduct of these men is 
an act of treason, as the Eadicals bawl, — who would give way in their 
torn, were their turn ever to oome ? No, only that they submit to dr- 
cnmstances which are stronger than they, — march as the world marches 
towards reform, but at the world's pace, (and the movements of the 
vast body of mankind must needs be slow,) — ^forego this scheme as 
impracticable, on account of opposition, — that as immature, because 
against the sense of the nuyority, — are forced to calculate drawbacks 
and difficulties, as well as to think of reforms and advances, — and com- 
pelled finally to submit, and to wait, and to compromise." 

** The Eight Honourable Arthur Pendennis could not speak better, or 
be more satisfied with himself, if he was First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer," Warrington said. 

*' Self-satisfied? Why self-satisfied ? " continued Pen. "It seems 
to me that my scepticism is more respectful and more modest than the 
revolutionary ardour of other folks. Many a patriot of eighteen, many 
a Spouting- Club orator, would turn the Bishops out of the House of 
Lords to-morrow, and throw the Lords out after the Bishops, and throw 
the dirone into the Thames after the Peers and the Bench. Is that 
man more modest than I, who take these institutions as I find them, 
and wait for time and truth to develope, or fortify, or (if you like) 
destroy them ? A college tutor, or a nobleman's toady, who appears 
one fine day as my right reverend lord, in a silk apron and a shovel- 
hat, and assumes benedictory airs over me, is still the same man we 
remember at Oxbridge, when he was truckling to the tufts, and 
bullying the poor under-graduates in the lecture-room. An hereditary 
legislator, who passes his time with jockeys and black-legs and 
ballet*girls, and who is called to rule over me and his other betters 
because his grandiiather made a lucky speculation in the funds, or found 
a coal or tin-mine on his property, or because his stupid ancestor hap- 
pened to be in command of ten thousand men as brave as himself, who 
overcame twelve thousand Frenchmen, or fifty thousand Indians — such 
a man, I say, inspires me with no more respect than the bitterest 
democrat can feel towards hinu But, such as he is, he is a part of the 
old society to which we belong : and I submit to his lordship with 
acquiescence ; and he takes his place above the best of us at all dinner 
parties, and there bides his time. I don't want to chop his head ofiP 
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with a gnillotine, or to fling mad at him in the streets. When 
they call such a man a disgrace to his order ; and such another, who 
is good and gentle, refined and generous, ytbo employs his great 
means in promoting every kindness and eharity, and art and grace 
of life, in the kindest and most gracious manner, an ornament to his 
rank — ^the question as to the use and propriety of the order is not in 
the least affected one way or other. There it is, extant among us, a 
part of our hahits, the creed of many of us, the growth of centuries, 
the symbol of a most complicated tradition — ^there stand my lord the 
bidiop and my lord the hereditary legislator — ^what the French call 
transaeHons both of them, — representing in their present shape maii-clad 
barons and douUe-sworded chiefii, (from whom their lordships the here- 
ditaries, for the most part, don't descend,) and priests, professing to hold 
an absolute truth and a divinely inherited power, the which tmtk 
absolute our ancestors burned at the stake, and denied there ; the whidk 
divine transmissible power still exists in print — to be believed, or not 
pretty much at choice ; and of these, I say, I acquiesce that they eziafc, 
and no more. If you say that these schemes, devised before printing 
was known, or steam was bom ; when thought was an in£eint, scared and 
whipped ; and truth under its guardians was gi^ed, and swathed, and 
blindfolded, and not allowed to lift its voice, or to look out or to walk 
under the sun; beforemenwerepermittedtomeet,orto trade, or to speak 
mth eadi othei^^if any one says (as some £uthiul souls do) that these 
schemes are for erer, and having been changed and modified constantly 
are to be subject to no further development or decay, I laugh, and let 
the man speak. But I would have toleration for these, as I would ask 
it for my own opinions ; and if they are to die, I would rather they had 
a decent and natural than an abrupt and violent death.*' 

** You would have sacrificed to Jove," Warrington said, " had you 
lived in the time of the Christian persecutions." 

** Perhaps I would,'* said Pen, with some sadness. ** Peihaps I am a 
coward, — ^perhaps my faith is unsteady ; but this is my own reserve. What 
I argue here is that I will not persecute. Make a faith or a dogma absolute, 
and persecution becomes a logical consequence ; and Dominic bums a Jew, 
or Calvin an Arian, or Nero a Christian, or Elizabeth or Maty a Papist 
or Protestant ; or their father both or either, according to his humour; 
and acting without any pangs of remorse, — ^bot, on the ooatraiy, with 
strict notions of duty fuIfiUed. Make dogma absolute, and to inflict or 
to suffer death becomes easy and necessary ; and Mahomet*8 soMierB 
shoudng ' Paradise ! Paradise 1 ' and dying on the Christian spears, are 
not more or less praiseworthy than the same men slaughtering a town- 
full of Jews, or cutting off the heads of all prisoners who would not 
acknowledge that there was but one prophet of God.'* 

'* A little while since, young one,*' Warrington said, who had been 
listening to his friend*s confessions neither widiout sympathy nor scorn, 
for his mood led him to indulge in both, " you asked me why I remained 
out of the strife of the world, and looked on at the great labour of niy 
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iieigfal>our without taking an j part in the straggle ? Why, what a mere 
dilettante you own yoniBelf to be, in this confession of genend Boepticism, 
and what a listless spectator yourself i You are six-aad-twenty years 
old, and as hlate as a rake of sixty. You neither hope modi, nor care 
much, nor believe much. You doubt about other men as much as about 
yourself. Were it made of such poeocuranti as you, the world would be 
intolerable ; and I had rather live in a wilderness of monkeys, and listen 
to their chatter, than in a company of men who denied OTerything." 

'* Were the world composed of Saint Bernards or Saint Dominies, it 
would be equally odious,** said Pen, '* and at the end of a few scores of 
years would cease to exist altogether. Would you hare every man with 
his head shaved, and every woman in a cknster, — carrying out to the 
full the ascetic principle ? Would you have eonventide hymns twanging 
irwxk every lane in every city in the world ? Would you have all the 
birds of the forest sing one note and fly with one feather ? You call me 
a sceptic because I acknowledge what w; and in acknowledging that, be 
it linnet or lark, a priest or parson, be it, I mean, any single one of the 
infinite varieties of the creatures of God (whose very name I would be 
understood to pronounce with reverence, and never to approach but with 
distant awe)» I say that the study and acknowledgment of that variety 
amongst men especially increases our respect and wonder for the Great<Mr, 
Commander, and Ordainer of all iheae minds, so different and yet so 
united, — ^meeting in a common adoration, and offering up each according 
to his degree and means of approaching the Divine centre, his acknow* 
lodgment of praise and worship, each singing (to recur to the bird simile) 
lus natural song.** 

** And so, Arthur, the hymn of a saint, or the ode of a poet, or the 
chant of a Newgate thief, are all pretty much the same in your philoso- 
phy," said George. 

" Even that sneer could be answered were it to the point,** Pendennis 
replied ; " but it is not ; and it could be replied to you, that even to the 
wretched outcry of the thief on the tree, Jie wisest and the best of all 
teachers we know of, the untiring Comforter and Consoler, promised a 
pitiful hearing and a certain hqpe. Hymns of saints ! Odes of poets ! 
who are we to measure the chances imd opportunities, the means of 
doing, or even judging, right and wrong, awarded to men; and to 
establish the rule for meting out their punishments and rewards ? We 
are as insolent and unthinking in judging of men*s morals as of their 
intellects. We admire this man as being a great philosopher, and set 
down the other as a dullard, not knowing eitlm, or the amount of truth 
in either, or being certain of the truth any where. We sing To Deum 
for this hero who has won a battle, and De Profondis for that other 
one who has broken out of prison, and has been caught afterwards by the 
pdicemen. Our measure of rewards and pimishments is most partial and 
incomplete, absurdly inadequate, utterly worldly, and we wish to continue 
it into the next world. Into that next and awful world we strive to 
pursue men, and send after them our impotent party verdfots of 
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condemnation or acquittal. We Bet up our paltiy little rods to measure 
Heaven immeasurable, as if, in comparison to that, Newton*s mind or 
Pascal's or Shakspeare's \ns auy loftier than mine ; as if the ray which 
traTels from the sun would reach me sooner than the man who blacks mj 
boots. Measured by that altitude, the tallest and the smallest among us 
are so alike diminutive and pitifully base, that I say we should take no 
count of the calculation, and it is a meanness to reckon the difference.*" 

" Your figure fails there, Arthur," said the other, better pleased ; " if 
even by common arithmetic we can multiply as we can reduce almost 
infinitely, the Great Eeckoner must take coimt of all ; and the small is 
not small, or the great great, to his infinity.*' 

*' I don't call those calculations in question," Arthur said ; '* I only 
say that yours are incomplete and premature ; false in consequence, and, 
by every operation, multiplying into wider error. I do not condemn 
the man who murdered Socrates and damned Galileo. I say that they 
damned Galileo and murdered Socrates." 

*' And yet but a moment since you admitted the propriety of acqui- 
escence in the present, and, I suppose, all other tyrannies ? " 

'* No : but that if an opponent menaces me, of whom and without cost 
of blood and violence I can get rid, I would rather wait him out, and 
starve him out, than fight him out. Fabius fought Hannibal sceptically, 
Who was his Roman coadjutor, whom we read of in Plutarch when we 
were boys, who sco£fed at the other's procrastinatiou and doubted his 
courage, and engaged the enemy and was beaten for his pains?* 

In these speculations and confessions of Arthur, the reader may 
perhaps see allusions to questions which, no doubt, have occupied and 
discomposed himself, and which he has answered by very different 
solutions to those come to by our friend. We are not pledging ourselves 
for the correctness of his opinions, which readers will please to consider 
are delivered dramatically, the writer being no more answerable for 
them, than for the sentiments uttered by any other character of the 
story: our endeavour is merely to follow out, in its progress, the 
development of the mind of a worldly and selfish, but not ungenerous 
or unkind or truth-avoiding man. And it will J>e seen that the lament- 
able stage to which his logic at present has brought him, is one of 
general scepticism and sneering acquiescence in the world as it is ; or if 
you like so to call it, a belief qualified with scorn in all things extant. 
The tastes and habits of such a man prevent him from being a bolster* 
ous demagogue, and his love of truth and dislike of cant keep him firom 
advancing crude propositions, such as many loud reformers are constantly 
ready with ; much more of uttering downright &lsehoods in arguing 
questions or abusing opponents, which he would die or starve rather 
than use. It was not in our friend's nature to be able to utter certain 
lies ; nor was he strong enough to protest against others, except with a 
polite sneer ; his maxim being, that he owed obedience to sl\ Acts of 
Parliament, as long as they were not repealed. 



And to what does this easy and sceptical life lead a man ? Friend 
Arthur was a Sadducee, and the Baptist might he in the Wilderness 
shouting to the poor, who were listening with all their might and Deiith 
to the preacher's awful accents and denunciations of wrath or woe or 
salvation ; and our friend the Sadducee would turn his sleek mule with 
a shrug and a smile from the crowd, and go home to the shade of his 
terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, and turn to his roll of 
Plato, or his pleasant Greek song-hook hahbling of honey and Hybla, 
and nymphs and fountains and love. To what, we say, does this scep- 
ticism lead ? It leads a man to a shameful loneliness and selfishness, so 
to speak — the more shameful, because it is so good-humoured and 
conscienceless and serene. Conscience! What is conscience? Why 
accept remorse? What is public or private faith? Mythuses alike- 
enveloped in enormous tradition. If seeing and acknowledging the lies 
of the world, Arthur, as see them you can with only too fatal a 
clearness, you submit to them without any protest farther than a lang^ : 
if, plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you allow the whple wretched 
world to pass groaning by you unmoved : if the fight for the truth is 
taking place, and all men of honour are on the ground armed on the one 
side or the other, and you alone are to lie on your balcony and smoke 
your pipe out of the noise and the danger, you had better have died, or 
never have been at all, than such a sensual coward. 

"The truth, friend!" Arthur said, imperturbably ; ''where is the 
truth ? Show it me. That is the question between us. I see it on both 
sides. I see it in the Conservative side of the house, and amongst the 
Radicals, and even on the ministerial benches. I see it in this man who 
worships by act of Parliament, and is rewarded with a silk apron and five 
thousand a-year ; in that man, who, driven fatally by the remorseless logic 
of his creed, gives up everything, friends, fjEune, dearest ties, closest 
vanities, the respect of an army of churchmen, the recognised position of 
a leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, to the enemy, in whose ranks 
he will serve henceforth as a nameless private soldier : — ^I see the truth 
in that man, as I do in his brother, whose logic drives him to quite a 
different conclusion, and who, after having passed a life in vain endea* 
vours to reconcile an irreconcileable book, flings it at last down in 
despair, and declares, with tearful eyes, and hands up to heaven, his 
revolt and recantation. If the truth is with all these, why should 
I take side with any one of them ? Some are called upon to preach : 
let them preach. Of these preachers there are somewhat too many, 
methinks, who fisincy they have the gift. But we cannot all be parsons 
in church, that is clear. Some must sit silent and listen, or go 
to sleep mayhap. Have we not all our duties? The head charity- 
boy blows the bellows; the master canes the other boys in the 
organ-loft; the clerk sings out Amen from the desk; and the beadle 
with the stafif opens the door for his Reverence, who rustles in silk up 
to the cushion. I won't cane the boys, nay, or say Amen always, or act 
as the church's champion and warrior, in the shape of the beadle with 
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the staff; but I will take off my hat in the place, and say my prayers 
there too, and shake hands with the clergyman as he steps on the grass 
oatside. Don*t I know that his being there is a compromise, and that 
he stands before me an Act of Parliament ? That the church he occu- 
pies was built for other worship ? That the Methodist chapel is next 
door; and that Bunyan the tinker is bawling out the tidings of damna- 
tion on the common hard by? Yes, I am a Sadducee; and I take 
things as I find them, and the worid, and the Acts of Parliament of the 
world, as they are ; and as I intend to take a wife, if I find one — ^not 
to be madly in lote and prostrate at her feet like a fool — not to worship 
her as an angel, or to expect to find her as such — ^but to be good- 
natured to her, and courteous, expecting good-nature and pleasant 
society from her in turn. And so, George, if eyer 3''ou hear of my 
marrying, depend on it, it won't be a romantic attachment on my side : 
and ii you hear of any good place under Government, I have no par- 
ticular scruples that I know of, which would prevent me from accepting 
your offer." 

** O Pen, you scoundrel ! I know what you mean," here Warring- 
ton broke out. '* This is the meaning of your scepticism, of your 
quietism, of your atheism, my poor fellow. You 're going to sell your- 
self, and Heaven help you ! You are going to make a bargain which 
will degrade you and make you miserable for life, and there 's no use 
talking of it. If you are once bent on it, the devil won*t prevent you." 

'* On the contcary, he*s on my side, isii^t he, George?" said Pen 
with a laugh. " What good cigars these are ! Gome down and have a 
little dinner at the Glub ; the chef *s in town, and he II cook a good one 
for me. No, you won't ? Don't be sulky, old boy, I 'm going down to — 
to the country to-morrow." 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

WHICH ACCOCKIS PEBSAFS FOB CRAFTEB XXTII. 

THE infbmiatioti regarding tbs 
affiun of the ClftTering fninilj, 
fftaieU Major Pondennis luid ao- 
quired thnogh Strong, and by 
bis ovn personal interfereacd aa 
the friend of the bouse, nas such 
aa ahnosl made the old gentleman 
panae in anj plans nhich ho 
might h&Te once entertained for 
hia nephew's benefit. To beslov 
upon Arthnr a wife with tiro aucfa 
fathers-in-law, as the two worthieB 
whom the guilelees and unfor- 
tunate Ladj Clarering had drawn 
in her marriage ventures, vas to 
benefit no man. And though the one, in a manner, neutmlised the 
other, and the appearance of Amoi; or Altamont in public would be the 
signal for hia instantaneous withdrawal and condign punishment, — for 
the fugitive convict bad cut down the o£Qcer in charge of him, — and a 
rope would be inevitably hia end, if be oame again under British 
autboritiea ; yet, no guardian would like to secure for bis ward a wife, 
whose parent was to be got rid of in such a way ; and the old gentle- 
man's notion alwaya bad been that Altamont, with the gallows before 
his eyes, vrould assuredly avoid recognition ; while, at the same time, 
by holding the threat of bis discovery over Clavering, the latter, who 
would lose eveiytbing by Amory 's appearance, would be a stave in the 
hands of the person who knew so fatal a secret 

But if the Begum paid Claveriog's debts many times more, her 
wealth would be expended altogether upon this irretjoimable reprobate: 
and ber heirs, whoever they might be, would succeed but to an emptied 
treasury ; and Miss Amory, instead of bringing ber husband a good 
income and a seat iu Parliament, would bring to that individual her 
person only, and her pedigree with that lamentable note of tus. ptr eoll. 
at the name of the last male of her line. 

There was, however, to the old schemer revolving these things in his 
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mind, another course yet open ; the which will appear to the reader who 
may take the trouble to peruse a conTersation, which presently ensued, 
between Major Pendennis and the honourable Baronet, the member for 
Glavering. 

When a man, under pecuniary difficulties, disappears from among 
his usual friends and equals,-Hlives out of sight, as it were, from the 
fldck of birds in which he is accustomed to sail, it is wonderful at what 
strange and distant nooks he comes up again for breath. I have known 
a Pall Mall lounger and Rotten Row buck, of no inconsiderable fashion, 
vanish from amongst his comrades of the Clubs and the Park, and be 
discovered, very happy and affable, at an eighteenpenny ordinary in 
Billingsgate : another gentleman, of great learning and wit, when out- 
running the constables (were I to say he was a literary man, some 
critics would vow that I intended to insult the literary profession), once 
sent me his address at a little public-house called the *' Fox under the 
Hill," down a most darksome and cavernous archway in the Strand* 
Such a man, under such misfortunes, may have a house, but he is never 
in his house ; and has an address where letters may be left ; but only 
simpletons go with the hopes of seeing him. Only a few of the faithful 
know where he is to be found, and have the due to his hiding*plaoe. 
So, after the disputes with his wife, and the misfortunes consequent 
thereon, to find Sir Francis Clavering at home was impossible. *' Ever 
since I hast him for my book, which is fourteen pound, he don*t come 
hcMotie till three o'clock, and purtends to be asleep when I bring his 
witer of a momin*, and dodges bout when I *m down stairs," Mr. Light- 
foot remarked to his friend Morgan ; and announced that he should go 
down to my Lady, and be butler there, and marry his old woman. In 
like manner, after his altercations with Strong, the Baronet did not 
come near him, and fled to other haunts, out of the reach of the 
Chevalier's reproaches ;— out of the reach of conscience, if possible, 
which many of us try to dodge and leave behind us by changes of 
scenes and other fugitive stratagems. 

So, though the elder Pendennis, having his own ulterior object, 
was bent upon seeing Pen's country neighbour and representative in 
Parliament, it took the Major no inconsiderable trouble and time before 
he could get him into such a confidential state and conrersation^ as were 
necessary for the ends which the Major had in view. For since the 
M^jor had been called in as family friend, and had cognisance of 
Clavering's affairs, conjugal and peouniaiy, the Baronet avoided him : 
as he always avoided all his lawyers and agents when there was 
an account to be rendered, or an affiur of business to be discussed 
between them ; and never kept any appointment but when its object 
was the raising of money. Thus, previous to catching this most shj 
and timorous bird, the Major made more than one futile attempt to 
bold him ;-*-on one day it was a most innocent-looking invitatum to dinner 
at Greenwich, to meet a few firiends ; the Baronet accepted, suspected 
something, and did not oome ; leaving the Migor (who indeed proposed 



to ivproMixt in hhnelf die body of friends) to eat his whit^Mot 
•kme :— on maoiher ooeasioB the Msgor wrote and asked for ten mhrates' 
talk, aud the Baronet instantlf acknowledged the note, and made the 
qipohitnMQt at fwr o'eloek the next day at Bays's precUefy (hecarefoily 
underlined the "precisely"); but though four o'clock came, as in the counie 
of time aswl cfcntiBy it oiwld not do otherwise, no Clorering made his 
flppeantiKe* Indeed^ if be had bomwed twenty pomids of Pendentiis, 
he coold not have been more timid, or deshroue of avoiding the Miyor ; 
and the latter foond that ii was ose thing to seek a man, and another 
to find him. 

Betom tiie dose of that day in niiich dtrong s patron had given the 
Chevalier the benefit of so many bleasings bdbre his face and carses 
beiinid his back, 8ir Francis Clavering, who had pledgisd his word and 
his oath to his wife's adnsers to draw or accept no more bills of ex- 
ehtt»ge, and to be content with the allowance w^ch his victimised wife 
stiil awwded him, had managisd to mgn his respeetable name to a piece 
of stamped paper, which the Baronet's friend, Mr. Moss Abrams, had 
earried off, promisittg to have the bill " done " by a party with whose 
iBiimaey Mr. Alnnms was ftivonxed. And it dianoed that Strong heard 
of this transaction at the place where the writings had been drawn, — in 
the back parlour, namely, of Mr. Santiago's cigar-sliop, wlrare the 
ChevaKer was constantly in the habit of spending an hoitr in Hm 
evening. ' 

** He is at his old work again,'^ Mr. Santiago told his customer. 
" He and Moss Abrams were in my parlour. Moes sent o«t my boy 
for a stamp. It must have been a bill lor fifty pound. I heard the 
Benmet toil Moss to date it two months back. He will pretend that it 
is 'an old biH, and that he foigot it when he came to a settlement with 
his wife the other day, I daresay they will give him some mere money 
now be is dear.** A man who has the habit of putting his unlucky 
name to '* promises to pay " at six months, has the satisfactiou of knowmg, 
too, that Ms a&irs anre known and canvassed, and his signature handed 
round among the very worst knaves and rogues of London. 

Mr. Santiago's shop was close by St. James's Street and Bury Street, 
where we have had the honour of visiting our friend Msyor Pendeirais 
in his lodgings. The Mi^r was walking daintily towards his apartment, 
as Strong, burning with wrath and redolent of Havanna, strode along 
the same pavement opposite to him. 

^* Conibuod these young men : how they poison eveiything with their 
smoke," thought the Major. " Here ecMcnes a fdlow with mustachios 
and a eigar. Every fellow who smokes and wears mustachios is a low 
fellow. Oh ! it 's Mr. Strong. — I hope you are well, Mr. Strong ? " 
and the old gi^ntleman, making a .dignified bow to the Chevalier, was 
abo«t to pass into his boose ; directing towards the lock of die door, 
with trembling hand, tiie polished door^key. 

We have said, that, at the long and weary disputes and confemnees 
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regarding the payment of Sir Francis ClaveringV last debts, Strong an4 
Pendennis had both been present as friends and advisers of the Baronet s 
unlucky family. Strong stopped and held out his hand to his brother 
negotiator, and old Pendennis put out towards him a couple of ungracious 
fingers. 

'* What is your good news ? '* said Migor Pendennis, patronising the 
other still farther, and condescending to address to him an observation., 
for old Pendennis had kept such good company all his life, that he 
vaguely imagined he honoured common men by speaking to theni» 
" Still in town, Mr. Strong? I hope I see you well." 

*' My news is bad news, sir," Strong answered ; " it concerns our 
friends at Tunbridge Wells, and I should like to talk to yon about it 
Clavering is at his old tricks again, Major Pendennis." 

'* Indeed ! Pray do me the favour to come into my lodging," cried 
the Major with awakened interest; and the pair entered and took 
possession of his drawing-room. Here seated. Strong unburthene4 
himself of his indignation to the Major, and spoke at large of Clavering's 
recklessness and treachery. " No promises will bind him, sir," he said. 
" You remember when we met, sir, with my lady's lawyer, how he 
wouldn't he satisfied with giving his honour, but wanted to take his 
oath on his knees to his wife, and rang the bell for a Bible, and swore 
perdition on his soul if he ever would give another bill. He has been 
signing one this very day, sir : and will sign as many more as you 
please for ready money : and will deceive anybody, his wife or his child, 
or his old friend, who has backed him a hundred times. Why, there *s 
a bill of his and mine will be due next week — " 

" I thought we had paid all — " 
* *' Not that one," Strong said, blushing. ** He asked me not to 
mention it, and — and — I had half the money for that, Major. And 
they will be down on me. But I don't care for it ; I 'm used to it It 's 
Lady Clavering that riles me. It's a shame that that good-natured 
woman, who has paid him out of jail a score of times, should be ruined 
by his heartlessness. A parcel of bill-stealers, boxers, any rascals, get 
his money; and he don't scniple to throw an honest fellow over. 
Would you believe it, sir, he took money of Altamont — ^you know whom 
I mean." 

*' Indeed ? of that singular man, who I think came tipsy once to 
Sir Francis's house ? " Major Pendennis said, with impenetrable counte« 
nance. " Who U Altamont, Mr. Strong ? " 

" I am sure I don't know, if you dop't know," the Chevalier answered^ 
with a look of surprise and suspicion. 

" To tell you frankly," said the Migor, *' I have my suspicions, I 
suppose — mind, I only suppose — that in our friend Clavering's life — 
who, between you and me. Captain Strong, we must own is about as 
loose a fish as any in my acquaintance — there are, no doubt, some queer 
secrets and stories which he would not like to have known : none of us 
would. And very likely this fellow, who calls himself Altamont, knowa 
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some story against Olavering, and has some hold on him, and gets 
money oat of him on the strength of his information. I kno^ some of 
the best men of the host families in England who are pa3ring through 
the nose in that way. But their private affairs are no business of mine, 
Mr. Strong ; and it is not to be supposed that because I go and dine 
with a man, I pry into his secrets, or am answerable for all his past life. 
And so with our friend Clavering, I am most interested for his wife's 
sake, and her daughter's, who is a most charming creature : and when 
her ladyship asked me, I looked into her affairs, and tried to set them 
straight; and shall do so again, you understand, to the best of my 
humble power and ability, if I can make myself useful. And if I am 
called upon — you understand, if I am called upon — and — by the way, 
this Mr. Altamont, Mr. Strong? How is this Mr. Aitamont? I belicye 
yon are acquainted with him. Is he in town ? " 

** I don't know that I am called upon to know where he is, Major 
Pendennis,*' said Strong, rising and taking up his hat in dudgeon, for 
the Major's patronising manner and impertinence of caution offended 
the honest gentleman not a little. 

Pendennis*s manner altered at once from a tone of hauteur to one of 
knowing good-humour. ** Ah, Captain Strong, you are cautious too, I 
see ; and quite right, my good sir, quite right. We don't know what 
ears walls may have, sir, or to whom we may be talking ; and as a man of 
the world, and an old soldier, — an old and distinguished soldier, I have 
been told. Captain Strong, — you know very well that there is no use in 
throwing away your fire ; you may have your ideas, and I may put two 
and two together and have mine. But there are things which don't 
concern him that many a man had better not know, eh. Captain ? and 
which I, for one, won't know until I have reason for knowing them : and 
that I helieve is your maxim too. With regard to our friend the 
Baronet, I think with you, it would be most advisable that he should be 
checked in his imprudent courses; and most strongly reprehend any 
man's departure from his word, or any conduct of his which can give 
any pain to his fEimily, or cause them annoyance in any way. That is 
my ^11 and frank opinion, and I am sure it is yours." 

" Certainly,'* said Mr. Strong, drily. 

*' I am delighted to hear ?t ; delighted, that an old brother soldier 
should agree with me so fully. And I am exceedingly glad of the 
lucky meeting which has procured me the good fortune of your visit. 
Good evening. Thank you. Morgan, show the door to Captain 
Strong." 

And Strong, preceded by Morgan, took his leave of Major Pendennis ; 
the Chevalier not a little puzzled at the old fellow's prudence ; and the 
valet, to say the truth, to the full as much perplexed at his master's 
reticence. For Mr. Morgan, in his capacity of accomplished valet, moved 
here and there in a house as silent as a shadow ; and, as it so happened, 
during the latter part of his master s conversation with his visitor, had 
been standing veiy close to the door, and had overheard not a little of 
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the talk between the two gentldmen, and a great deal more than he 
oould underatand. 

*' Who is that Altamont? know anything about him and Strong? " 
Mr. Morgan asked of Mr. lightfoot, on the next convieDient occasioii 
when thej met at the Club. 

" Stioi^ 's his man of business, draws the Goyeraor's bills, aad 
indosses *em, and does his odd jobs and that ; and I suppose Altamont*s 
in it too," Mr. Lightfoot replied. '* That kite-flying, joa know, Mr. M., 
always takes two or three on 'em to set the paper going, Altamont pot 
the pot on at the Derby, and won a good bit of money. I wish the 
Governor could get some somewhere, and I could get my book paid up.** 

'* Do you think my Lady would pay his debts again ?" Morgan asked, 
" Find out that for me, Lightfoot, and 1 11 make it worth your whik, 
my boy." 

Mi^r Pendennis had often said with a laugh, that his valet Morgan 
was a much richer man than himself: and, indeed, by a long course of 
careful speculation, this wary and silent attendant had been amassing a 
considerable sum of money, during the years which he had passed in the 
Majors service, where he had made the acquaintance of many other valels 
of distinction, from whom he had learned the afihirs ci their principals. 
When Mr. Arthur came into his property, but not until then, Morgan 
had surprised the young gentleman, by saying that he had a little sum of 
money, some fifty or a hundred pound, which he wanted to lay out to 
advantage ; perhaps the gentlemen in the Temple, knowing about affairs 
and business and that, could help a poor fellow to a good investment? 
Morgan would be very much obliged to Mr. Arthur, most grateful and 
obliged indeed, if Arthur could tell him of one. When Arthur laugh- 
ingly replied, l^at be knew nothing about money matters, and knew no 
earthly way of helping Morgan, the latter, with the utmost simplicity, 
was very grateful, very grateful indeed, to Mr. Arthur, and if Mr. Arthur 
should want a little money before his rents was paid, perhaps he would 
kindly remember that his uncle's old and faithful servant had some as 
he would like to put out : and be most proud if he could be useful any- 
ways to any of the family. 

The Prince of Fairoaks, who was tolerably prudent and had no need 
of ready money, would as soon have thought of borrowing from his nnde s 
servant as of stealing the valet's pocket-handkerchief, and was on the 
point of making some haughty reply to Morgan's offer, but was checked 
by the humour of the transaction. Morgan a capitalist ! Morgan o£^- 
ing to lend to him ! The joke was excellent On the other hand, the man 
might be quite innocent, and the proposal of money a simple offer of 
good-will. So Arthur withheld the sarcasm that was rising to his lips, 
and contented himself by declining Mr. Morgan's kind proposal, fie 
mentioned the matter to his uncle, however, and congratulated the latter 
on having such a treasure in his service. 
. It was then that the Major said that he believed Moi^gan had been 



gAttang devilkli rioh for & deTilkh long tine ; in &ct be htd bought the 
house in Bury Street, in which his master was a lodger; and had 
actually made a considerable sum of money, from his acquaintance with 
the Clavering family and his knowledge obtained throogh his master 
that the B^um would pay all her husband's debts, by buying up as 
many of the Baroaet's acceptances as he could raise money to purchase. 
Of these transactions the Major, howerer, knew no more than mo#t 
gentlemen do of their servants, who lire with us all our days and are 
strangers to us, so strong custom is, and so pitiless the distinction 
between class and class. 

*' So he offered to lend you money, did he ? " the elder Pendenuis 
remarked to his nephew. '' He *s a dev'lish sly follow, and a devlish 
rich fellow ; and there 's many a nobleman would like to have such a 
valet in his service, and borrow from him too. And he ain*t a bit 
changed, Monsieur Morgan. He does his work just as well as ever-— 
he *s always ready to my bell — steals about the room like a cat — be *s so 
dev'Hshly attached to me, Morgan ! '* 

On the day of Strong's visit, the Major bethought him of Pen's story, 
and that Morgan might help him, and rallied the valet regarding his 
wealth with t^t free and insolent way which so highrplaced a gentle- 
man might be disposed to adopt towards so nnfortunato a creature. 

** I hear that you have got some money to invest, McHrgan," said the 
Mfyor. 

It 's Mr. Arthur has been telling, hang him, thought the valet. 

'' I 'm glad my place k such a good one." 

" Thank you, sir — I Ve no reascm to complain of my place, nor of my 
master," replied Morgan, demurely. 

" You *re a good fellow : and I believe you are attached to me ; and 
I *m glad you get on well. And I hope you 11 be prudent, and not be 
taking a public-house or that kind of thing." 

A public-house, thought Moigan — me in a publiC'house ! — ^the old fool ! 
— ^Dammy, if I was ten years younger I 'd set in Parlyment before I 
died, that I would. — ** No, thank you kindly, sir. I don't think of the 
public line, sir. And I ve got my little savings pretty well put oat, sir.'^ 

" You do a little in the discounting way, eh, Morgan ? " 

*' Yes, sir, a very little — I — I beg your pardon, sir-*4night I be so 
free as to ask a question — " 

" Speak on, my good fellow," the elder said, graciously. 

'* About 1^ Francis Clavering's paper, sir? Do you think he 's any 
longer any good, sir? Will my Lady pay on *em, any more, sir? *' 

** What, you Ve done something in that business already? " 

" Yes, sir, a little," replied Morgan, dropping down his eyes. ** And 
I don't mind owning, sir, and I hope I may take the liberty of saying, 
sir, that a little more would make me very comfortable if it turned out 
as well as the last." 

" Why, how much have you netted by him, in Gads name?" asked 
the Major. 
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'* I *ve done a good bit, eir, at it : that I own, sir. fiariz^ aoma 
informatioD, and made acquaintance vith the JMnly Hinwjgh joor kmdr 
ness, I put on the pot, sir." 

"You did what?" 

*' I laid my money on, sir — ^I got all I could, and borrowed, and 
boi^bt Sir Francises bills ; many of *em had his name, and the gentle* 
man's as is just gone out, Edwani Strong, Esquire, sir : and of course I 
know of the blow hup and shindy as is took place in GrosTenor Place,; 
sir : and as I may as well make my money as another, I 'd be vety 
much obleeged to you if you 'd tell me whether my Lady will come down 
any more." 

Although Migor Pendennis was as much suiprised at this intelligence 
Hoarding his servant, as if he had heard that Morgan was a disguised 
Marquis, about to throw off his mask and assume hili seat in the House 
of Peers; and although he was of course indignant at the audacity of 
the fellow who had dared to grow rich under his nose, and wiUiout bi^ 
cognisance ; yet he had a natural admiration for eyery man who repre- 
sented money and success, and found himself respecting Moi^gan. and 
being rather afraid of that worthy, as the truth began to dawn upon him. 

" Well, Morgan," said he, ** I mu8tn*t ask how rich you are ; and the 
richer the better for your sake. I 'm sure. And if I could give you any 
information that could serve you, I would speedily help you. But frankly, 
if Lady Clavering asks me whether she shall pay any more of Sir 
Francis*s debts I shall advise and I hope she won't, though I fear she 
will — ^and that is all I know. And so you are aware that Sir Francis is 
beginning again in his*-eh — ^reckless and imprudent course ? " 

"At his eld games, sir— can't prevent that gentleouui. He will 
do it" 

"Mr. Strong was saying that a Mr. Moss Abiams was the holder of 
one of Sir Francis Clavering's notes. Do you know anything of thia^ 
Mr. Abrams, or the amount of the bill ? " 

" Don*t know the bill, know Abiams quite well, sir." 

" I wish you would find out about it for me. And I wish you would 
find out where I can see Sir Francis Clavering, Moigan.*' 

And Morgan said, " Thank you, sir, yes, sir, I will, sir;*' and retired 
from the room, as he had entered it, with his usual stealthy req)ect^ 
and quiet humility; leaving the Miyor to muse and vondier over what- 
he had just heard. 

The next morning the valet informed Mi^r Pen4<»nis that he had 
seen Mr. Abrams ; what was the amount of the bill that gentleman waa 
desirous to n^tiate; and that the Baronet would be sure to be 
in the back parlour of the Wheel of Fortune Tavern that daj at one 
o*clock. 

To this appointment Sir Francis Clavering was punctual, and as at ona 
o'clock he sate in the parlour of the tavern in question, surrounded by 
spittoons, Windsor chairs^ cheerful prints of boxers, trotting horses* 



and pedesiruoiB, and (be lingering of laat night*8 tobacco fames— ^ 
as the descendant <tf an ancient line sate in this delectable place 
accommodated with an old copy of Bell's Life in London, much blotted 
mth beer, the polite Mcjor PendeDnis walked into the apartment. 

'* So it *s you, old boy? " asked the Baronet, thinking that Mr. Moss 
AbfttHis had arrived iriUi the money. 

■ "How do you doy Sir Francis Clavering? I wanted to see you, and 
followed you here," said the Major, at sight of whom the others 
countenance fell. 

Now that he had his opponent before him, the Major was determined 
to make a brisk and sudden attack upon him, and went into action at 
once. '* I know/' he continued, '* who is the exceedingly disreputable 
penon for whom you took me, Clavering; and the errand which brought 
you here." 

*' It ain^ your business, is it ?** asked the Baronet, with a sulky and 
deprecatory look. ^* Why are you follo^ving me about and taking the 
command, and meddling in my afikirs. Major Pendennis? I Ve never 
done you any harm, have I ? I 've never had your money. And I don't 
choose to be dodged about in this way, and domineered over. I don*t 
choose it, and I won't have it. If Lady Clavering has any proposal to 
make to me, let it be done in the regular way, and through the lawyers. 
I *d rather not have you." 

" I am not come from Lady Clavering," the Major said, '* but of my 
own accord, to try and remonstrate with you, Clavering, and see if you 
can be kept from ruin. It is but a month i^o that you swore on your 
honour, and wanted to get a Bible to strengthen the oath, that you would 
accept no more bills, but content yourself with the allowance which 
Lady Clavering gives you. All your debts were paid with that proviso, 
and yon have broken it ; this Mr. Abrams has a bill of yours for sixty 
pounds." 

** It 's an old bill. I take my solemn oath it 's an old bill," shrieked 
out the Baronet 

" Yon drew it yesterday, and you dated three months back purposely. 
By Gad, Clavering, you sicken me with lies, I can't help telling you 
s^. I *ve no patience with you, by Gad. Ton cheat everybody, your- 
self included. I Ve seen a deal of the world, but I never met your 
equal at hun^ngging. It 's my belief you had rather lie than not." 

*' Have you come here, you old, old beast, to tempt me to— to pitch into 
ybo, and— and knodc your old dead off? " said the Baronet, with a poison- 
008 look of hatred at the Major. 

" What, sir?" shouted out the old Major, rising to his feet and 
clasping his cane, and looking so fiercely, that the Baronet's tbne 
instantly changed towards him. 

*' No, no," said Clavering, piteously, " I beg your pardon. I didn*t 
mean to be angiy, or say anything unkind, only you're 00 damned 
harsh to me. Major Pendennis. What is it you want of me? Why 
have you been hunting me so ? Do you want money out of me too ? By 
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Jove, jon know I Ve not got a 8hilHoig,"--Mid so CUveriag, OMerding to 
his custom, passed from a eone into a whimper. 

Major Pendennis saw from the other's tone, that Ckvering knew his 
secret was in the Migor's bands. 

" I Ve no errand from anybody, or no design upon yon," Pendennis 
said, " but an endeavour, if it *8 not too late, to save you and your fetmilj 
from utter ruin, through the infernal recklessness of your oounes. I 
knew your secret — " 

" I didn't know it when I married her ; upon my oath I didn't knoir 

it till the d d scoundrel came back and told me himself; and it 's 

the misery about that which makes me so reckless, Pendennis ; indeed 
it is ; " the Baronet cried, clasping his hands. 

" I knew your secret from the very first day when I saw Amory come 
drunk into your dining-room in Grosvenor Place. I never forget faces. 
I remember that fellow in Sidney a convict, and he remembers me. I 
know his trial, the date of his marriage, and of his reported death in the 
bush. I could swear to him. And I know that you are no more married 
to Lady Clavering than I am. I 've kept your secret well enough, for 
I 've not told a single soul that I know it, — not your wile, not yourself 
till now." 

*' Poor Lady C, it would cut her up dreadfully," Simpered Sir 
Francis ; ** and it wasn't my fault. Major ; you know it wasn't." 

" Rather than allow you to go on mining iMr as yoo do, I will ^11 
her, Clavering, and tell all the world too ; that is what I swear I will 
do, unless I can come to sooio terms with you, and put some curb on 
your infernal folly. By play, debt, and extraMiganee of all kind, you 'to 
got through half your wife's fortune^ and that of her legitimate heirs, 
mind — ^her legitimate heirs. Here it must stop. You can't Uyo together. 
You 're not fit to live in a great house like Clavering ; and before three 
years more were over would not leave a shilling to carry on. I 've settled 
what must be done. You shall have six hundred a-year ; you shall go 
abroad and live on that. You must give up Parliament, and get on 
as well as you can. If you refuse, I give you my word I U make the 
real state of things known to-morrow ; I '11 swear to Araory, who. when 
identified, will go back to the country from whence became, and will rid 
the widow of you and himself together. And so that boy of yoiini loses 
at once all tide to old Snells property, and it goes to your wife's 
daughter. Ain't I making myself pretty cleariy understood? " 

" You wouldn't be so cruel to that poor boy, would you, Pendennis ? " 
asked the father, pleading piteously ; ** hang it, think about him. He 's 
a nice boy: though he 's devlish wild, I own — he 's devlish wild.'* 

'* It 's you who are cruel to him,*' said the dd moralist. '* Why, sir, 
you 11 ruin him yourself inevitably in three years." 

" Yes, but perhaps I won't have such devlish bad luck, you know;-^ 
the luck must turn : and 1 11 reform, by Gad, 1 11 reform. And if you 
were to split on me, it would cut up my wife so ; you know it would, 
most mfernally." 
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" To be parted from you/' said the old Mfgor, with a sneer; "you 
know she won't live with you again." 

" But why cao't Lady C. live abroad* or at Bath, or at Tunbridge, or 
at the doose, and I go on here ? " Okvenoge ontinued. '* I like being 
here better than abcoad, and I like being in Parliament. It 's devlish 
convenient being in Parliament. There 's rery few seats like mine left ; 
and if I gave it to*em« I should not wonder the ministry would give me 
an island to govern, or some dev'hsh good thing; for you know I'm a 
gentleman of devlish good &mily, imd have a handle to my name, 
and — and that sort of thing. Major Pendennis. Eh, don't you see ? 
Don't you think they'd give me something devlish good if I was to 
play my cards well ? And then, you knew, I'd save money, and be kept 
out of the way of the confounded hells and rouge et nair — ^and — and so 
I 'd rather not give up Parliament, please." For at one instant to hate 
and defy a man*, at the next to weep before him, and at the next to be 
perfectly confidential and friendly with him, was not an musoal process 
with our versatile-vnuded Baiooet. 

'* As for your seat in Pariiament," the Miyor said, with something of 
a blush on his chedc, and a certain tremor, which the other did not see, 
'' you must part with that. Sir Francis Glavering, to — to me." 

** What ! are you going into the House, Mi^r Pendennis ? " 

" No — not I ; but my nephew, Arthur, is a very dever fellow, and 
would make a figure there : and when Clavering had two members, his 
father might very likely have been one ; and^-Hind I should like Arthur 
to be there," the M^jor said. 

" Dammy, does lie know iU too ? " cried out Olavoriag. 

"Nobody knows anything out of this room," Pendennis answered; 
*' and if you do this favour for me, I hold my tongue. If not, I 'm a 
man of my word, and will do what I have said." 

" I say, Major," said Sir Francis, with a peculiarly humble smile, 
" you — you couldn't get me my first quarter in advance, could you, like 
the best of fellows ? You can do anything with Lady Clavering ; and, 
upon my oath, I 11 take up that bill of Abrams. The little dam 
scoundrel, I know he 11 do me in the business — be always does ; and if 
you could do this for me, we 'd see, Mfyor." 

*' And I think your best plan would be to go down in September to 
Clavering to shoot, and take my nephew with you, and introduce him. 
Yes, that will be the best time. And we will try and manage about 
the advance." (Arthur may lend him that, thought old Pendennis. 
Confound him, a seat in Parliament is worth a hundred and fifty 
pounds.) " And, Clavering, you understand, of course, my nephew knows 
nothing about this business. You have a mind to retire : he is a 
Clavering man and a good representative for the borough ; you introduce 
him, and your people vote for him — you see." 

" When can you get me the hundred and fifty, Migor ? When shall 
I come and see you ? Will you be at home this evening or to-morrow 
morning ? Will you have anything here ? They *ve got some devlish 
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good bitters in the bar. I often have a glass ef faitte», it sets one 

up 80." 

The old Major noold tdke no nfimshsient; but rose and took his 
leave of the BoHnat, vefao miked with him to the door of the Wheel of 
Fortoiw, andtiiien atrolled into the bar, where he took a glass of gin and 
yttors with the landlady there : and a gentleman connected with the 
ring (who boarded at the Wheel of F.) coming in, he and Sir Francis 
Clavering and the landlord talked about the fights and the news of the 
sporting world in general ; and at length Mr. Moss Abrams arrived with 
the proceeds of the Baronet's bill, from which his own handsome com- 
mission was deducted, and out of the remainder Sir Francis ^atuod" a 
dinner at Greenwich to his distinguished friend, and paased the evening 
gaily at Yauxhall. 

Meanwhile Mtgear Pan<k»ms» cdEfiag a eab in Piccadilly, dsQve to 
Lamb Coar^ Tan^, wfaan he apeedtty was closeted with his nei>hew 
in id«€|» ooBvnaaftML 

After their talk they parted on very good terms, and it was in conse- 
quence of that unreported conversation, whereof the reader nevertheless, 
can pretty well guess the bearing, that Arthur expressed himself as we* 
have heard in the colloquy with Warrington, which is reported in the 
last chapter. 

When a man is tempted to do a tempting thing, he can find a hundred 
ingenious reasons for gratifying his liking; and Arthur thoi^t very 
much that he would like to be in Parliament, and that he would like to 
distinguish himself there, and that he need not care muoh what side he 
took, as there was &lsehood and truth on every side. And on this and 
on other matters he thought he would compromise with his conscience, 
and ih^t Sadduceeism waa a very convenient and good-humoured 
profession of &ith. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



K a piotureaque common in the 
neighbourliood of Tun bridge 
Wells, Lad J Clsverisg had tmad 
a prettj villa, wlifAar rtw Mtircl 
tftor her coqjagsl disputes at dw 
end of that unlucky London 6ea> 
BOB. Uisa Amory, of course, ac- 
companied her mother, and Master 
I ClaTenngcamehomefortfae holi- 

dajs, \n^ whom Blanche's chief 
oeoapation was to fight tod qnanel. 
But this was only a home pastime, 
and the yonng Bi^oot-boy was not 
fond of home sports. Ha found 
cricket, and hones, and plenty of 
bienda at Tunbridge. The good- 
natured Begum's bouse was filled 
with a constant society of young 
gmtlemeD of thirteea, who ate and drank much too copiously of tarts 
and champagne, who rode races on the lawn, and frif^tened the fond 
motlier, who smoked and made themselves sid^, and the diaing-room 
unbearable to Miss Blanche. She did not like tiie society of young 
gentlemen of thirteen. 

As for that bir yonng creatnre, any change as long as it was change 
was pleasant to her ; and for a week or two she would have liked 
poverly and a cottage, and bread and cheese ; and, for a night, perhaps, 
a dungeon and bread and water, and so the move to Tunbridge was by 
no means unwelcome to her. She wandered in the wooda, and sketched 
trees and farm-houses ; she read French novels habitoally ; she drove 
into Tunbridge Wells pret^ often, and to any play, or ball, or 
coiQuror, or muuoian who might happen to appear in the [daoe; 
she slept a great deal; she qoarrelled with Mamina uid Frank 
daring the morning; she found the little village school and attended 
it, and first fondled the girls and thwarted the miatress, then scolded 
the girls and lau^ied at the teacher; she was constant at church, of 
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course. It was a pretty little church, of immense antiquity — ^a little 
Anglo-Norman bijou, built the daj before yesterday, and decorated 
with all sorts of painted windows, carved saints' heads, gilt scripture 
texts, and open pews. Blanche began forthwith to work a most 
correct high-church altar-cover for the church. She passed for a 
saint with the clergyman for a while, whom she quite took in, and 
whom she coaxed, and wheedled, and fondled so artfully, that poor Mrs. 
Smirke, who at first was charmed with her, then bore with her, then 
would hardly speak to her, was almost mad with jealousy. Mrs. Smirke 
was the wife of our old friend Smirke, Pen's tutor and poor Helen's 
suitor. He had consoled himself for her refusal with a young lady from 
Clapham whom his mamma provided. When the latter died, our 
friend's liews became every day more and more pronounced. He cut off 
his coat collar, and let his hair grow over his back. He rigorously gave 
up the curl which he used to sport on his forehead, and the tie of his 
neckcloth of which he was rather proud. He went williout any tie at all. 
He went without dinner on Fridays. He read the Roman Hours, and 
intimated that he was ready to receive confessions in tbe vestry. The 
most harmless creature in the world, he wa» denounced as a blaek and 
most dangerous Jesuit and Papist, by Muffin of the D iaeiilin g chapel, 
and Mr. Simeon Knight at the old church. Mr. Smirke had built his 
chapel of ease with the money left him by his mother at Clapham. 
Lonl ! l(Hrd ! what would she have said to hear a table called an altar ! to 
see candlestiekB on it ! to get letters signed mx the Feast of Saint So-aiid> 
80, or the Vigil of Saint What-do-you-call-'em I All these things did the 
boy of Clapham practise ; his faithful wife following him. But when 
Blanche had a con^rence of near two hours in the vestry with Mr. Smirke, 
Belinda paced up and down on the grass, where there were only two little 
grave stones as yet ; she wished that she had a third there : only, only 
he would offer very likely to that creature, who had infisituated him in 
a fortnight. No, she would retire ; she would go into a convent, and 
profess and leave him. Such bad thoughts had Smirke*8 wife and his 
neighbours regarding him ; these, thinking him in direct ooirespondenee 
wkh the Bishop of Rome ; that, bewailing errors to her even more odious 
and fatal ; and yet our friend meant no earthly harm. The post^ffice 
never brought him any letters from the Pope; he thought Blanche, to 
be sure, at first, the most pious, gifted, right-thinking, fascinating person 
he had ever met ; and her manner of singing the Chants delighted him 
— ^but after a while he began to grow rather tired of Miss Amory, her 
ways and graces grew stale somehow; then he was donbtfoi about 
Miss Amory ; then she made a disturbance in his school, lost her temper, 
and nipped the children's fingen. Blanche inspired tius adsiiratioa 
and satiety, somehow, in many men. She tried to please them, and 
flung out all her graces at once ; came down to tihem widi all her jewels 
on aH her smiles, and cajoleries, and ooaitings, and ogles. Then she 
grew tired of them and of trying to please them, and never having oared 
abost tkem, drq^ped them : and the men grew tired of her, and dropped 



her too. It nm a bappj night for Belinda when Bknelie went wtmy; 
and her Unafaand, with nther a blush and a sigh, said *' he had been 
deceived in her; he had thooght her endowed with manj precions gilts, 
be feaned they were mere tinsel ; he thought she had been a right* 
thinking person, he feared she had sserelj made religion an amusement 
•-— she eertainij had ^ite ket her temper to the schoc^istress, aad 
beat Polly Backer's kancUes eroelly." B^inda flew to his anas, there 
was no question about the grave or the veil any more. He tenderly 
embraced her on the forehead. '* There is none like thee, my Belinda," 
he said, throwing his fine eyes up to the ceiling, '* precious among 
women ! " As for Blanche, from the instant she lost sight of him and 
Belinda, she never thought or cared about either any more. 

But when Arthur went down to pass a few days at Tunbridge Wells 
with the Begum, this stage of indifference had not arrived on Miss 
Blanche's part or on that of thesimple clergyman. Smirke believed her to 
be an angel and wonder of a woman. Soch a perfection he had never seen, 
and sate listening to her music in the summer evenings, open-mouthed, 
rapt in wonder, te^-lan, and bread-and-batlerless. Fascinating as he 
had heard the mnsic of the opeia to be — he had never but once attended 
an exhibition of that natwe (which he mentioned with a blush and a sigh 
—it was on that daf irtien he had aceompanisd Helen and her son to 
the play at Chattenb) — ^he coaU not ooaceive anything more delicious, 
more celestial, he had uliaset said, than MJm Amory's music. She 
was a most gifted beng : aha had a precious 80>ol : she had the most 
remarkable talenlB-^4o aB ontwasd seeming, the nwst heavenly disposi- 
tion, &c., Ac. It was in tfak way (hat, being Asfi at the heiflit of bis 
own fever and hewitchaient for Blanche, Smirke fsoouiaed to Arthur 
about her. 

The meetii^ between the two old acquaistancea had been wery cordial. 
Arthur loved anybody wbe loved his mother ; Smirhe eocid speak on 
that theme with genuine feeling and emotion. Thej had a hundred 
things to tell each other of what had occurred in their Mees. *' Arthur 
would perceive,** Smirke said, " Aat his — ^his vwwa on Chmdn matters 
had devek^^ed themselves shiiiu fteir acquaintsmce.** Ifn^ Smirke, a 
most exemplary peRon, seeonded ^m with all bar eaiaavours. He 
had built this little ehuveb on his mother's demiee, wlio had left him 
provided mth a sufficiency of worldly means. Though in the ck^ster 
himself, he had heard of Arthur s reputation. He spoke in the kindest 
and most saddened tone ; he held his eyelids down, and bowed his fair 
liead on OM Hde. Arthur was immmMly amused mth him ; md» his 
airs ; with his foUies and simplicity ; with his blank stodcand long hair ; 
with his real goodness, kindness, frieadhness of feeling. And his 
praises of Bhtwshe pleased and sarprised our Mend not a little, and 
made him regard her with eyes of particolar fifivoiir. 

The truth is, Blanche waa very glad to see Arthur ; as one is glad 
to see an agreeable man in the country, who brings down the last 
neae and stones from the great citj ; who can talk better than moat 
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country folks, at leut can talk that darling London jargon, »o dear and 
iDdispenaable to London people, bo little aaderatood hj penona out of 
tbs worid. The first day Pen came down, he kept Blanche langfaing 
for hours after dinner. She tang her songs with redoubled spirit She 
did not scold her mother; she fondled and kiaaed her, to the honest 
fiegum 8 Btirprise. When it came to be bedtime, she said, " D^a I " 
vith the prettiest air of regret possible; and was really quite sorrr to 



go to bed, and squeezed Aitbur's hand quite fondly. H« on bis side 
gave her pretty palm a veij cordial pressure. Our young gentleman vts 
of that tarn, that eyes vety moderately bright dazzled him. 

" She is Terr much improved," thought Pen, looking out into the night, 
veiy much. I suppose the Begnm won't mind my smoking with the 
Trindow open. She 's a jolly good old woman, and Blanche is immensely 
improved. I liked her manner vith her mother to-night. I liked h«i 
laughing way with that stupid young cub of a boy, whom they ongblJi't 
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to allon to get tipay. She saog those little venes very prettilj ; they 
were devilish pretty verses too, though I say it who shouldn't say it." 
And he hninmed a tune which Blanche had put to some verses of his 
own. "Ah! i^at a fine night ! How jolly a cigar is at night! How 
pretty that little Saxon church looks in the moonlight ! I wonder 
what old Warrington 's doing? Yee, she 's a dayvlish nice little thing, 
as my uncle says." 

" heavenly ! " Here broke out « voice from a clematis-covered case- 
ment near — a girl's voice: it was the voice of the author of Met 
Larmn. 

Pen boTBt into a Ungh. " Dont tell about my smoking," he said, 
leaning out of hia own window. 

" ! go on ! I adore it," cried the lady gf Met Larnut. " Heavenly 
night! Heavenly, heavenly moon ! but I must shut my window, and 
not talk to you on acconnt of let mtturt. How droll they are, Im mtturtf 
Adieu." And Pen began to sing the good night to Don Basilio. 

The next day they were walking in the fields together, laughing and 
chattering — the gayest pair of fiienda. Thay talked about the days of 
their youth, and Blanche was prettily sentimental. They talked about 
Laura, dearest Laura — Blanche had loved her as a sister : was she 
happy with that odd Lady Rockminster ? Wouldn't she come and stay 
with them at Tunbridge ? 0, what walks they wonM take together ! 
What songs they would sing — the old, old songs. Laura's voice was 
splendid. Did Arthur — she must call him Arthur — remember the songs 
they sang in the happy old days, now be waa grown such a greet man, 
and had such a tutceif &c. Sx. ' 

And the da happy ramUe through 

the woods to I mt pui and ball, came 

that Gonversat » nanated, and which 

made our youi 

" Is she all If- " Has she become 

serious and n ad visit the poor? Is 

she kind to ti m sure of that, I have 

seen her." A his little parish, and 

going to visit 1 delight that Pen found 

Blanche seate tncied to himself how 

patient she to nous, how really simple 

in her tastes, 

" And do you really like the country ? " he asked her, as they walked 
together. 

" J should like never to see that odious city ngain. O Arthur — that is, 
Mr. — well, Arthur, then — one's good thoughts grow up in these svreet 
woods and calm solitudes, like those flowers which won't bloom in 
London, you know. The gardener comes and changes our balconies 
once a week. I don't think I shall bear to look London in the face 
again — its odious, smoky, brazen face ! But, heigho .' " 

" Why that sigh, Blanche ? " 
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" Never mmd ^y." 

" Yes, I do mind why. Tell me, tell ate everything." 

"I rnsbi yoQ hftdn*t come dovm;" and a aeoend editkm of Mm 
Sovpirs came cmt 

'* You don't ymA me, Blanche ? " 

" I don't want you to go away. I dont think tfaia house will be veiy 
happy without you, and that *b why I wish that you never had come." 

Me$ 8imfwt were here laid aaide, and JMet Larme$ had began. 

Ah ! What ancrver is given to tbose in the eyee of a young woman ? 
What is the method employed for drying them? What took piwe? 
O ringdoves and loeea, O dews and w^dflowers, O waving gveenwoods 
and balmy airs of summer ! Here were two batleted London rakes, 
taking themselves in for a moment, and fancying that l^ey were in 
love with each other, Hke Phillis and Gorydon ! 

When one thinks of covntiy honsea xnd coontry i^ks, one wonders 
that any man is left unmarried. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

TEHPUTIOK. 

AST and frank-spoken as Fendeania 
commonly was with Warrington, 
bov came it that Arthur did not 
inform the friend and depository of 
all his secrets, of the little circam- 
Gtonces which had taken place at 
the Tilla near Tunbridge Wells ? 
He talked about the discovery of 
his old tutor Smirke, freely enough, 
and of his wife, and of bis Anglo- 
Norman church, and of his de- 
parture from Clapham to Bome; 
but, when asked about Blanche, his 
answers were evasive or general; 
he said she was a good-natured 
clever liltle thing, that rightly 
guided Bhe might make no such 
bad wife after all, bat that he had 
for the moment no intention of 
marriage, that his days of romance were over, that he was contented 
irith his present lot, and so forth. 

In the meantime there came occasionally to Lamb Court, Temple, 
pretty little eatin envelopes, superscribed in the neatest handwriting, 
and sealed with one of those admirable ciphers, which, if Warring- 
ton bad been curious enough to watch his friend's letters, or indeed 
if the cipher had been decipherable, would have shown George that 
Mr, Arthur was in coiTeapondence with a young lady whose initials 
were B. A. To these pretty little compositions Mr. Feu replied in 
his best and gallantest manner ; with jokes, with news of the town, 
with points of wit, nay, with pretty little verses very likely, in reply to 
the versicles of the Muse of " Mes Larmes." Blanche we know rhymes 
with " branch," and " stanch," and " launch," and no doubt a gentleman 
of Pen's ingenuity would not forego these advantages of position, and 
would ring the pretty little changes upon these pleasing notes. Indeed 
we believe that those love-verses of Mr. Pen's, which had such a 
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pleasing success in the " Eoseleaves," that chanuing Annual edited by 
Lady Violet Lebas, and illustrated by portraits of the female nobility 
by the famous artist Piukney, v/ere composed at this period of our hero's 
life ; and were first addressed to Blanche, per post, before they figured 
in print, cornets as it were to Pinkney's pictorial garland. 

" Verses are all very well," the elder Pendennis said, who found Pen 
scratching down one of these artless effusions at the Club as he was 
waiting for his dinner ; " and letter-writing if mamma allows it, and 
between such old country friends of course there may be a correspond- 
ence, and that sort of thing — but mind. Pen, and don't commit yourself,* 
my boy. For who knows what the doose may happen ? The best way 
is to make your letters safe. I never wrote a letter in all my life that 
would commit me, and demmy, sir, I have had some experience of 
women." And the worthy gentleman, growing more garrulous and 
confidential with bis nephew as he grew older, told many affecting 
instances of the eril results consequent upon this want of caution to 
many persons in " society ; " — how from using too ardent expressions in 
some poetical notes to the widow Naylor, young Spoony had subjected 
himself to a visit of remonstrance from the widow's brother. Colonel 
Flint; and thus had been forced into a mai-riage with a woman old 
enough to be his mother : how when Louisa Salter had at length suc- 
ceeded in securing young Sir John Bird, Hopwood, of the Blues, 
produced some letters which Miss S. had written to him^ and caused 
a withdrawal on Bird's part, who afterwards was united to Miss 
Stickney, of Lyme Begis, &c." The Major, if he Ind not reading, had 
plenty of observation, and oould back his wise saws with a multitude of 
modem instances, which he had acquired in a loeg and careful perusal 
of the great book of the world. 

Pen laughed at the examples, and blushing a little at his uncle's 
remonstrances, said that he would bear them in mind and be cautious. 
He blushed, perhaps, because he had home them in mind ; because he 
W€i8 cautious: because in his letter to Miss Blanche he had from 
instinct or honesty perhaps refrained from any avowals which might 
compromise him. " Don't you remember the lesson I had, sir, in Lady 
Mirabel's — Miss Fotheringay's aflair? I am not to be cau^t i^gain, 
uncle," Arthur said with mock frankness and humility. Old Pendennis 
congratulated himself and his nephew heartily on the latter's prudence 
and progress, and was pleased at the position which Arthur was taking 
as a man of the world. 

No doubt, if Warrington had been consulted, his opinion would have 
been diffiurent : and he would have told Pen that the boy's foolish letteis 
were better than the man's adroit compliments and slippery gallaatiies ; 
that to win the woman he loves, only a knave or a coward advances 
under corer, with subteif uges, and a retreat secured behind him : but 
Pen spoke not on this matter to Mr. Warrington, knowing pretty well 
that he was guilty, and what his friend's verdict would be. 

Colonel Altataont had not been for many weeks absent on his fofeign 
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toar, Sir Framus ClAvering bariag retired meanwhile into the countiy 
pUTBoant to hie Bgreeraeut with fiifajor Pendennis, when the ills of &t« 
began to &11 mther suddeoly and heavily upon the eola remaining 
partner of the little firm of Shepherd's Inn. When Strong, at parting 
mth AlUunont, refused the loan profiEered by the latter in the fullness 
of hia puise and the generosity of bis heart, he made such a sacrifice to 
oenscience and delicacy as caused him many an after-twinge and pang ; 
and he fWt — it was not Tery many hours in Lis life he had experienced 
the feeling — that in this juncture of his afiairs he had been too delicate 
and loo son^ulous. Why should a fellow in want refuse a kind ofTer 
kindly made ? Why should a thirsty man decline a pitcher of water 
from a friendly hand, because it was a little soiled ? Strong's conscience 
smote him for refusing what the other hod fairly come by, and gene- 
rooely profiered : and he thought ruefully, now it was too late, that 
Altamont's cash would have been as well in his pocket as in that 6t the 
gambling-honse proprietor at Baden or Ems, witii whom his Excellency 
would in&llibty leave his Derby winnings. It was nhispered among 
the tradeemeo, lull-disoounters, and others who had commercial dealings 
with Captain Strong, that he and the Baronet hod parted company, and 
that the Captain's " paper " was henceforth of no value. The trades- 



mm, who had pat a wonderful eonSdence in him hitherto,— &» who 
oonld resist Strong's jolly face and frank and honest deneaiour ? — 
now began to poor in their bills with a cowardly mistrust and nnanimity. 
The knocks at the Shepherd's inn Chambers' door were constant, and 
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tailors, bootmakers, pastrycooks vfho had furnished dinners, in their ovm 
persons, or bj the bo^rs their representatives, held levees on Strong's 
stairs. To these were added one or two persons of a less ckraoroos 
but far more sly and dangerous sort, — ^the young clerks of lawyers, 
namely, who lurked about the Inn, or concerted with Mr. Campion's 
young man in the chambers hard by, having in their dismal pocket* 
books copies of writs to be served on Edward Strong, requiring him to 
appear on an early day next term before our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
and answer to, &c., &c. 

From this invasion of creditors, poor Strong, who had not a guinea 
in his pocket, had, of course, no refuge but that of the Englishman's 
castle, into which he retired, shutting the outer and inner door upon 
the enemy, and not quitting his stronghold until after nightlsdl. 
Against this outer barrier the foe used to come and knock and curse in 
vain, whilst the Chevalier peeped at them from behind the little curtaiii 
which he had put over the orifice of his letter-box ; and had the dismal 
satisfaction of seeing the faces of furious clerk and fiery dun, as they 
dashed up against the door and retreated from it. But as they could 
not be always at his gate, or sleep on his staircase, the enemies of the 
Chevalier sometimes left him free. 

Strong, when so pressed by his commercial antagonists, was not 
quite alone in his defence against them, but had secured for himself an 
ally or two. His friends were instructed to communicate with him by 
a system of private signals : and they thus kept the garrison from 
starving by bringing in necessary supplies, and kept up Strong's heart 
and prevented him from surrendering by visiting him and cheering him 
in his retreat Two of Ned*s most faithful allies were Huxter and Miss 
Fanny Bolton: when hostile visitors were prowling about the Inn, 
Fanny's little sisters were taught a particular ciy or jodel, which they 
innocently whooped in the court : when Fanny and Huxter came up to 
visit Strong, they archly sang this same note at his door ; when that 
barrier was straightway opened, the honest garrison came out smiling, 
the provisions and the pot of porter were brought in, and in the socie^ 
of his faithful friends the beleaguered one passed a comfortable night 
There are some. men who could not live under this excitement, but 
Strong was a brave man, as we have said, who had seen service and 
never lost heart in peril. 

But besides allies, our general had secured for himself, under diffi- 
culties, that still more necessary aid, — a retreat. It has been mentioned 
in a former part of this history, how Messrs. Costigan and Bows lived 
in the house next door to Captain Strong, and that the window of one 
of their rooms was not very far off the kitchen-window which was 
situated in the upper story of Strong's chambers. A leaden water-pipe 
and gutter served for the two ; and Strong, looking out from his kitchen 
one day, saw that he could spring with great ease up to the siU of his 
neighbour's window, and clamber up the pipe which communicated from 
one to the other. He had laughingly shown this refuge to bis chum, 
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Altamo&t ; and they had agreed that it would he as well not to mention 
the circumstance to Captain Costigan, whose dons were numerous, and 
who would be constantly flying down the pipe into their apartments if 
this way of escape were shown to him. 

But now that the evil days were come. Strong made use of the 
passage, and one afternoon burst in upon Bows and Costigan with his 
jolly face, and explained that the enemy was in waiting on bos staircase, 
and that he had taken this means of giving .them the slip. So while 
Mr. Marks's aid-de-camps were in waiting in the passage of No. 8, 
Stiong walked down the steps of No. 4, dined at the Albion, went to 
the play, and returned home at midnight, to the astonishment of Mrs. 
Bolton and Fanny, who had not seen him quit his chambers and could 
iftot conceive how he could have passed the line of sentries. 

Strong bore this siege for some weeks with admirable spirit and 
vesolution, and as only such an old and brave soldier would, for the 
pains and privations which he had to endure were enough to depress 
any man of ordinary courage ; and what vexed and ** riled " him (to use 
his own expression) was the infernal indifference and cowardly ingrati- 
tude of Clavering, U> whom he wrote letter after letter, which the 
Baronet never acknowledged by a single word, or by the smallest 
remittance, though a five-pound note, as Strong said, at that time would 
have been a fortune to him. 

But better days were in store for the Chevalier, and in the midst of 
his despondency and perplexities there came to him a most welcome aid. 
" Yes, if it hadn't been for this good fellow here," said Strong; ** for a 
good fellow you are, Altamont, my boy, and hang me if I don't stand by 
you as long as I live ; I think, Peudennis, it would have been all up 
with Ned Strong. It was the fifth week of my being kept a prisoner, 
for I couldn't be always risking my neck across that water-pipe, and 
taking my walks abroad through poor old Cos's window, and my spirit 
was quite broken, sir — dammy, quite beat, and I was thinking of putting 
an end to myself, and should have done it in another week, when who 
should drop down from heaven but Altamont ! " 

** Heaven ain't exactly the place, Ned," said Altamont. " I came 
from Baden-Baden," said he, " and I 'd had a deuced lucky month there, 
that *s all." 

" Well, sir, he took up Marks's bill, and he paid the other fellows 
that were upon me, like a man, sir, that he did," said Strong, 
enthusiastically. 

"And I shall be very happy to stand a bottle of claret for this 
company, and as many more as the company chooses," said Mr. Alta« 
mont, with a blush. " Hallo ! waiter, bring us a magnum of the right 
sort, do you hear ? And we 11 drink our healths all round, sir — and 
may every good fellow like Strong find another good fellow to stand by 
him at a pinch. That 's my sentiment, Mr. Peudennis, though I don't 
like your name." 
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« No ! And wby 7 '* asked Arthur. 

Strong pressed the Colonel's foot under the table here ; aad AJttumifBi, 
rather excited, filled up another bumper, nodded to Pen, drank off kb 
wine, and said, *' He was a gentleman, and that was soffieient, and they 
were all gentlemen." 

The meeting between these " all gentlemen " took place at RidimeiMly 
whither Pendennis had gone to* dinner, and where he found the 
Chevalier and his friend at table in the oofTee-room. Both o^ the 
latter were exceedingly hilarious, talkatiTe, and exeited by wine ; and 
Strong, who was an admirable story-teller, told the story of his own 
siege, and adventures, and escapes with great liveliness and hunaoor, 
and described the talk of the sheriB^s offKcers at his door, the 
pretty little signals of Fanny, the grotesque exclaomtiona of Costigaii 
when the Cheyalier burst in at hie window, and his final rescue by 
Altamont, in a most graphic manner, and so as greatly to intwest hii 
hearers. 

'* As for me, it 's nothing," Altamont said. *' When a ship *8 paid 
ofif, a chap spends his money, you know. And it 's the fellers at the 
black and red at Baden-Baden that did it. I won a good bit of money 
there, and intend to win a good bit more, don't I, Strong? I 'm going 
to take him with me. I 're got a system. 1 11 make his fortune, I 
tell you. I '11 make your fortune, if you like— dammy, everybody's 
fortune. But what 1 11 do, and no mistake, boys, I promise you. I U 
put in for that little Fanny. Dammy, sir, what do you think she did? 
She had two pound, and I 'm blest if she didn't go and lend it to Ned 
Strong ! Didn't she, Ned ? Let 's drink her health." 

" With all my heart," said Arthur, and pledged this toast with the 
greatest cordiality. 

Mr. Altamont then began, with the greatest volubility, and at great 
length, to describe his system. He said that it was inikllible, if pkyed 
with coolness ; that he Imd it from a chap at Baden, who had lost by it, 
it was true, but because he had not capital enough ; if he could have 
stood one more turn of the wheel, he would have all his money back ; 
that be and several more chaps were going to make a bank, and try it; 
and that he would put every shilling he was worth into it, and bad come 
back to this country for the express purpose of fetching away his moiteyt 
and Captain Strong ; that Strong should play for him ; that he cooUl 
trust Strong and his temper much better than he could his own, and 
much better than Bloundell-Bloundell or the Italiaa that '* aloed in." 
As he emptied his bottle, the Colonel described at full length all hia 
plans and prospects to Pen, who was interested in listening to his stinry, 
and the confessions of his daring and lawless good-homour. 

" I met that queer fellow Altamont the other day," Pen said to his 
sscle, a day or two afterwards. 

*' Altamont? What Altamont ? There 's Lord Westport% son," said 
the Major. 

'* No, no ; the fellow who came tipsy into Clavering's dining-room 
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one day xvhen we were there," said the nephew, laaghing ; " and he 
said he did not like the name of Pendamis, though he did me the 
honoar to think that I was a good fellow." 

** 1 don*t know any man of the name of Altamont, I give yon my 
honour," said the impenetrable Major ; *' and as for yoiur acqnaJntanee, 
I think the less you lur?e to do with him the better, Arthnr." 

Arthur laughed again. " He is going to quit the country, and make 
his fortune by a gambling system. He and my amiable college acquaint- 
ance, Bloundell, are partners, and the Colonel takes ont Strong with 
him as aide-de-camp. What is it that binds the Chevalier and Clayering, 
I wonder ? " 

** I should think, mind you. Pen, I should think, but of course I have 
only the idea, thai there has been something in Clavering's previous 
life which gives these fellows and some others a certain power over him ; 
and if there should be such a secret, which is no affiur of ours, my boy, 
dammy, I say, it ought to be a lesson to a man to keep himself straight 
in life, and sot to give any man a chance over him." 

" Why, I think ycu have some means of persuasion over Ckvering, 
mude, or why should he give me that seat in Parliament ? " 

*' Ckvering thinks he ain't fit for Parliament," the Ms^or answered. 
*' No more he is. What *s to prevent him from putting you or anybody 
else into Ins pkce if he likes ? Do you think that the Government or 
the Opposition would make any bones about accepting the seat if he 
ofiered it to them ? Why should you be more squeamish than the first 
men, and the most honourable men, and men of the highest birth and 
position in the country, begad ? " The Colonel had an answer of this 
kind to most of Pen*s olgections, and Pen accepted his uncle's replies, 
not so much because he believed them, but because he wished to believe 
them. We do a thing — ^which of us has not? — ^not because " everybody 
does it," but because we like it ; and our acquiescence, alas 1 proves 
not that eveiybody is right, but that we and tlie rest of the world are 
poor craatmes alike. 

At his next visit to Tunbridge, Mr. Pen did not forget to amuse 
Miss Blanche with , the history which he had learned at Richmond of 
the Chevalier 8 imprisonment, and of Altamont s gallant rescue. And 
after he had told bis tale in his usual satirical way, he mentioned with 
jMEftise and emotion little Faimy's generous behaviour to the Chevalier, 
and Altamont*s enthusiasm in her behalf. 

Miss Blanche was somewhat jealous, and a good deal piqued and curious 
about Fanny. Among the many confidential little communications which 
Arthur made to Miss Amoiy in the course of their delightful rural drives 
and their sweet evening walks, it may be supposed that our hero would 
not forget a story so interestii:^ to himself and so likely to be interesting 
to her, as that of the passion and care of the poor little Ariadne of Shep- 
herd's Inn. His own part in that drama he described, to do him justice, 
with becoming modesty ; the moral which he wished to draw from the 
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tale being one in aooordance 'with his nsaal sadricai mood, viz., thi^ 
women get over their first loves quite as easily as men do (for the fair 
Blanche, in their intimei conversations, did not cease to twit Mr. Pen 
about his notorious fiEolure in his own virgin attachment to the Fother- 
ingay), and, number one being withdrawn, transfer themselves to nmnber 
two without much difficulty. And poor little Fanny was offered up in 
sacrifice as an instance to prove this theory. What griefs she had. 
endured and surmounted, what bitter pangs of hopeless attachment she 
had gone through, what time it had taken to heal those wounds of the 
tender litde bleeding heart, Mr. Pen did not know, or perhaps did not 
choose to know ; for he was at once modest and doubtful about his capa- 
bilides as a conqueror of hearts, and averse to believe that he had 
executed any dangerous ravages on that particular one, though his own 
instance and argument told against himself in this case ; for if, as he 
said, Miss Fanny was by this time in love with her surgical adorer, who 
had neither good looks, nor good manners, nor wit, nor anything but 
ardour and fidelity to recommend him, must she not in her first sick- 
ness of the love-complaint, have had a serious attack, and suffered keenly 
for a man, who had certainly a number of the showy qualities which 
Mr. Huzter wanted ? 

** You wicked odious creature," Miss Blanche said, '* I believe that 
you are enraged with Fanny for being so impudent as to forget you, and 
that you are actually jealous of Mr. Huxter." Perhaps Miss Amoiy 
was right, as the blush which came in spite of himself and tingled upon 
Pendennis*s cheek (one of those blows with which a man*s vanity is 
constantly slapping his face), proved to Pen that he was angry to think 
he had been superseded by such a rival. By such a fellow as that I 
without any conceivable good quality ! Oh, Mr. Pendennis ! (although 
this remark does not apply to such a smart fellow as you) if Nature had 
not made that provision for each sex in the credulity of the other, 
which sees good qualities where none exist, good looks in donkey's ears, 
wit in their numskulls, and music in their bray, there would not have 
been near so much marrying and giving in marriage as now obtains, and 
as is necessary for the due propagation and continuance of the noble race 
to which we belong I 

<* Jealous or not,'* Pen said, ''and, Blanche, I don*t say no, I should 
have liked Fanny to have come to a better end than that. I don't like 
histories that end in that cynical \ray ; and when we arrive at the con- 
clusion of the story of a pretty girl's passion, to find such a figure as 
Huxter's at the last page of the tale. Is all life a compromise, my 
lady fair, and the end of the battle of love an ignoble surrender ? Is 
the search for the Cupid which my poor little Psyche pursued in the 
darkness — the god of her soul's longing— the god of the blooming cheek 
and rainbow pinions, — ^to result in Huxter smelling of tobacco and 
gallypots ? I wish, though I don't see it in life, that people could be 
like Jenny and Jessamy, or my lord and lady Clementina in the story- 
books and fashionable novels, and at once under the ceremony, and, as it 



were, at the parson's benediction, become pexfectly handsome and good 
and happy ever after.** 

'*And don*t jou intend to be good and happy, pray, Monsiear le 
Misanthrope— *and are you very dkoontented with yonr lot— and will 
year marriage be a compromise — (aAed the author of ** Mes Larmes,** 
with a charming moti^)— and is yonr Psyche an odioos vnlgar wretch ? 
You wicked satirioal creature, I can*t abide you ! You take the hearts of 
young things, play with them, and fling diem away with scorn. You 
ask for love and trample on it You — ^you make me cry, that you do, 
Arthur, and-— ^md don*t — and I won't be consoled in that way — and I 
think Fanny was quite right in leaving such a heartless creature.'* 

'* Again, I don't say no," said Pen, looking very gloomily at Blanche, 
and not offering by any means to repeat the attempt at consolation, 
which had elicited that sweet mono^Uable ** don't** from the young 
lady. '* I don*t think I have much of what people call heart ; but I 
don't profess it. I made my venture when I was eighteen, and lighted 
my lamp and went in search of Cupid. And what was my discovery of 
love I — ^a vulgar dancing woman. I flailed, as every body does, almost 
every body ; only it is ludder to fail before marriage than after.*' 

'* Merci du choix. Monsieur" said the Sylphide, making a curtsey. 

" Look, my little Blanche,** said Pen, taking her hand, and with his 
voice of sad good-humour; *' at least I stoop to no flatteries." 

*' Quite the contrary,** said Miss Blanche. 

^* And tell you no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. Why should you 
and I, with our experience, ape romance and dissemble passion ? I do 
not believe Miss Blanche Amory to be peerless among the beautiful, 
nor the greatest poetess, nor the most surpassing musician, any more 
than I believe you to be the tallest woman in the whole world — ^like the 
giantess whose picture we saw as we rode through the Mr yesterday. 
But if I don*t set you up as a heroine, neither do I offer you your very 
humble servant as a hero. But I think you are— well, tiiere, I think 
you are very sufficiently good-looking.'* 

'* Merci," Miss Blanche said with another curtsey. 

*' I think you sing charmingly. I *m sure you *re clever. I hope 
and believe that you are good-natured, and that you will be com* 
panionable.** 

'* And so provided I bring you a certain sum of money and a seat in 
Parliament, yoti condescend to fling to me your royal pocket-handker- 
chief,*' said Blanche. " Que d'honneur / We used to call your Highness 
the Prince of Fairoaks. What an honour to think that I am to be 
elevated to the throne, and to bring the seat in Pariiament as backsheesh 
to the sultan I I am glad I am clever, and that I can play and sing to 
your liking ; my songs will amuse my lord*s leisure." 

** And if thieves are about the house,*' said Pen, grimly pursuing the 
simile, ** forty besetting thieves in the shape of lurking cares and enemies 
in ambush and passions in arms, my Morgiana will dance round me with 
a tambourine, and kill all my rogues and thieves with a smile. Won*t 
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ahe ?'* B«t P«d looked as if he did not believe tliat she noald. " Ah, 
Blanche," he continued after a pause, " don*t be angry ; don't be hurt 
at mj truth-telhiig. Don't yoa see that I aknys take you at your 
word ? Yon say you will be a slave and dance^-I say, danee. Yon say, 
' I take you wiUi lAuX yoa bni^ :' I say, ' I take you with what you 
bring.' To the neeeasaiy deceits and hypoerines of onr life, why add 
any that are useless and onneeessaiy ? If I offer myself to yoa becanse 
I think we have a fidr dMoce of being happy together, and becanse by 
your help I may get lor both of us a good i^ice and a not nndistingaished 
name, why ask me to higa raptarss and ooanteifeit romance, in which 
neither of us belicTe ? Do yon want me to come wooing in a Prince 
Prettyman's dress from the masquerade warehoose, and to pay yoa 
oompliments like ^r Charles Grandiaon ? Do yoa want me to make 
yoa verses as in the days when we were — ^when we were dnldren ? 
I will if yoa like, and sell them to Bacon and Bonf^y afltarwaids. Shall 
I feed my pretty prineesa with bonbons / " 

*' Mais f adore Us bonbonsy moi,'' said the little Sylpbsde, with a queer 
piteous look. 

" I can buy a hatfull at Fortnam and Mason's for a goinea. And it 
shall have its bonbons, its pootty little sugar-pluns, that it shall," Pen 
said with a bitter smile. *' Nay, my dear, nay my dearest little Blanche, 
don*t cry. Dry the pretty eyes, I can't bear that ;" and he proceeded to 
offer that consolation which the drcamstance required, and which the 
tears, the genuine tears of vexation, which now ^ning from the angry 
eyes of the author of " Mes Larmes " demanded. 

The scornful and sarcastic tone of Pendennis quite frightened and 
overcame the girl. *' I — I don't want your consolation. I — L never 
was — so — spoken to bef — by any of my — ^my — by any body " — she sobbed 
out, with much simplicity. 

'* Any body ! " shouted out Pen, with a savage burst of kughter, and 
Blanche blushed one of the most genuine blushes which her cheek had 
ever exhibited, and she cried out, '*0, Arthur, vous Hes un homme 
terrible ! " She felt bewildered, frightened, oppressed, the worldly little 
flirt who had been joying at love for the last dozen years of her life, 
and yet not displeased at meeting a master. 

*' Tell me, Arthur," she said, after a pause in this strange love-making. 
" Why does Sir Francis Clavering give up his seat in Parliament? " 

'* Aufait, why does he give it to me ? " asked Arthur, now blushing 
in his turn. 

'* You always mock me, sir/' she said. " If it is good to be in Paiiia- 
ment, why does Sir Francis go out ? " 

** My uncle has talked him over. He always said that yoa were not 
sufficiently provided for. In the— the fieunily disputes, when year 
mamma paid his debts so liberally, it was stipulated, I sappose, that you 
— ^that is, that I — ^that is, upon my word, I don't know wl^ he goes oat 
of Parliament," Pen said, with rather a foroed lan^ '*You see, 
Blanche, that you and I are two good little diiklren, and that this 
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marriage has been arranged for ns by our mammas and uncles, and that 
we most be obedient, like a good little boj and girl." 

So, when Fen went to London, he sent Blanche a box of bonbons, 
each sugar plum of which was wrapped up in ready-made French verses, 
of the most tender kind ; and, besides, dispatched to her some poems 
of his own manufacture, quite as artless and authentic; and it^was no 
wonder that he did not tell Warrington what his conversations with Miss 
Amory had been, of so delicate a sentiment were they, and of a nature 
60 necessarily private. 

And if, like many a worse and better man, Arthur Pendennis, the 
widow's son, was meditating an apostasy, and going to sell himself to 
— we all know whom, — at least the renegade did not pretend to be a 
believer in the creed to which he was ready to swear. And if every 
woman and man in this kingdom, who has sold her or himself for 
money or position, as Mr. Pendennis was about to do, would but 
purclutfe a copy of his memoirs, what tons of volumes Messrs. Bradbury 
and £va]ts would sell ! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN WHICH FEH BEOINS HID CAKVABB. 

ELANCHOLYasUie 

greftt boose at GIa* 

vering Park had been 

in the days before his 

marriage, wbea its 

bankrupt proprietor 

was a refugee iu 

foreign lands, it 

vaa not much mora 

cheerful now when 

Sir Francis C layering 

came to inhabit it. 

The gi^ater part of 

the mansion was ebnt 

up, and the Baronet 

onlj occupied a few 

of the rooms on the 

ground floor, where 

his housekeeper and 

her assistant inm 

the lodge gfUe waited 

upon the luckless 

gentleman in his 

forced retreat, and cooked a part of the game which he spent the 

dreary mornings in shooting. Lightfoot, his man, had passed over 

to mj Lady's service; and, as Pen was informed in a letter from 

Mr, Smirk, who performed the ceremony, had executed his pradent 

intention of marrying Mrs. Bonner, my JLuly's woman, who, in her 

mature years, was etricken with the charms of the youth, and 

endowed him with her savings and her mature person. To be 

landlord and landlady of the Clarenng Arms was the ambitioa of 

both of them ; and it was agreed that they were to remain in Lady 

Clavering's service until quarterday arrived, when they were to take 

possession of their hotel. Fen graciously promised that he would give 

his election dinner there, when the Baronet should vacate his seat in 
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the young man's favour ; and, as it had heen agreed hy his unde, to 
whom Olayering seemed to be able to refuse nothing, Arthur came down 
in September on a visit to Olavering Park, the owner of which was very 
glad to have a companion who would relieve his loneliness, and perhaps 
would lend him a little ready money. 

Pen furnished his host with these desirable supplies a couple of days 
after he had made his appearance at Olavering : and no sooner were 
these small funds in Sir Francis's pocket, than the latter found he had 
business at Chatteris and at the neighbouring watering-places, of which 
o hire boasts many, and went ofif to see to his affairs, which were 
transacted, as might be supposed, at the county race-grounds and 
billiard-rooms. Arthur could live alone well enough, having many 
mental resources and amusements which did not require other persons' 
company : he could walk with the game-keeper of a morning, and for 
the evenings there was a plenty of books and occupation for a literary 
genius like Mr. Arthur, and who required but a cigar and a sheet of 
paper or two to make the night pass away pleasantly. In truth, in two 
or three days he had found the society of Sir Francis Olavering perfectly 
intolerable ; and it was with a mischievous eagerness and satisHetction 
that he offered Olavering the little pecuniaiy aid which the latter 
according to his custom solicited ; and supplied him with the means of 
taking flight from his own house. 

Besides, our ingenious £riend had to ingratiate himself with the towns- 
people of Olavering, and with the voters of the borough which he hoped 
to represent ; and he set himself to this task with only the more eager- 
ness, remembering how unpopular he had before been in Olavering, and 
determined to vanquish the odium which he had inspired amongst the 
simple people there. His sense of humour made him delight in this 
task. Naturally rather reserved and silent in public, he became on a 
sudden as frank, easy, and jovial, as Oaptain Strong. He laughed with 
everybody who would exchange a laugh with him, shook hands right 
and left, with what may be certainly called a dexterous cordiality; 
made his appearance at the market-day and the farmers' ordinary ; and, 
in fine, acted like a consummate hypocrite, and as gentlemen of the- 
highest birth and most spotless integrity act when they wish to make 
themselves agreeable to tiieir constituents, and have some end to gain 
of the country folks. How is it that we allow ourselves not to be de- 
ceived, but to be ingratiated so readily by a glib tongue, a ready laugh, 
and a frank manner ? We know, for the most part, that it is fieilse coin, 
and we take it : we know that it is flattery, which it costs nothing to 
distribute to everybody, and we had rather have it than be without it 
Friend Pen went about at Olavering, laboriously simple and adroitly 
pleased, and quite a different being from the scornful and rather sulky 
young dandy whom the inhabitants remembered ten years ago. 

The Rectory was shut up. Doctor Portman was gone, with his gout 
and his family, to Harrowgate, — an event which Pen deplored very 
much in a letter to the Doctor, in which, in a few kind and simple 
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word*, be expressed his re^t at not seeing hb old frieiKl, whose adfiee 
he wanted and whoae ud he might require Bome day : but Pen ooneoled 
hiniself for the Doctor's absence by making aequaint&nee mdi Mr. 
SuMOoe, the oppoeition preacher, and with the two partnera of the cloth' 
foctoiy at Chatteris, and with the Jnd^endent preacher there, all ot 



whom he met at the Clarering AthenEenm, which the Liberal party had 
set op in accordance with the advanced spirit of the age, and perhaps 
in opposition to the aristocratic old reading-room, into which the Edin- 
bnr^ Review had once scarcely got an admission, and irtiere no tndes- 



men were allowed an. entrance. He proptiiated tike younger partner of 
the cloth-fEbetorj, by asking him to dine in a friendly \vay at the Park ; 
he complimented tbe Honoorahle Mfs. SinM»e Kith haree asad partridges 
from the same quarter, and aieqneet to read her hnahand*! laaib sermon ; 
and being a litde aoweil one day, the rascal took adyantage of the cir- 
comstance to ahsfw bis tongue to Mr. Huxter, who sent him medicinee 
and called the next morning. How delisted old Pendemiia would have 
been with his piq^! Fen himself was amused with the sport in 
which he waa engaged, and his success in^ired him with a wicked 
good-humour. 

And yet, as he walked oat of Clavering of a nig^t, after " {Hresiding " 
at a meeting of the Atbenseum, or woridng throu^ an evening with 
Mrs. Simooe, who, with her husband, was awed by the young Londoner's 
repotation, and had heard of his social successes ; as he pamed arer the 
old familiar bridge of the rushing Bmwl, and heard that well-remembend 
sennd of waters beneath, and saw his own cottage of Fairoaks among 
the trees, tbeir darkling outlines dear gainst die starlit sky, difierent 
thoughts no donU came to tbe young man's mind, and awakased pangs 
of grief and shame there. There still used to be a light in the windows 
of the room which he remembered so well, and in which the Saint who 
lored him had passed so many hours of care and yearning and prayer. 
He turned away his gaze from the faint light which seemed to pursue 
him with its wan reproachful gaase, as though it was his mother's spirit 
watching and warning. How clear the night was ! How keen the stars 
shone ; how ooaseless the rush of the flowing waters ; the old home 
trees whispered, and waved gently their dark heads and branches over 
tbe cottage roof. Yonder, in the faint starlight glimmer, was the 
terrace where, as a boy, he walked of summer evenings, ardent and 
trustful, unspotted, untried, ignorant of doubts or passions ; sheltered 
as yet from the world's contamination in the pure and anxious bosom of 
love. . . . The dock of the near town tolling midnight, with a dang, 
disturbs our wanderers reverie, and sends him onwards towards his 
night's reeting-plaee, through the lodge into Clavering avenue, and 
under the dark arcades of the rustling limes. 

When be sees the cottage the next time, it is smiling in sunset ; 
those bedroom windows are open where the light was burning the night 
before ; and Pen's tenant. Captain Stokes, of the Bombay Artillery, 
(whose mother, old Mrs. Stokes, lives in Clavering), receives his land- 
lord's visit with great cordiality : shows him over the grounds and the 
new pond he has made in the badL-garden from the stables ; talks to 
him confidentially about the roof and chimneys, and begs Mr. Pendennis 
to name a day when he will do himself and Mrs. Stokes the pleasure to, 
&c. Pen, who has been a fortnight in the country, excuses himself for 
not having called sooner upon the Captain by fkankly owning that he 
had not tbe heart to do it. '* I understand you, sir," the Captain says ; 
and Mrs. Stdies who had slipped away at the ring of tbe bell (how odd 
it seemed to Pen to ring tbe bell !) oomes down in her best gown, sur> 
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roonded by her children. The joong ones clamber about Stokes : the 
bojjamps into an arm-chair. It ^nis Pen's father's arm-chair; and 
Arthur remembers the days when he would as soon have thought of 
mounting the king's throne as of seating himself in that arm-chair. 
He asks if Miss Stokes — she is the very image of her mamma — if she 
can play ? He should like to hear a tune on that piano. She plays. 
He hears the notes of the old piano once more, enfeebled by age, but he 
does not listen to the player. He is listening to Laura singing as in the 
days of their youth, and sees his mother bending and beating time over 
the shoulder of the girl. 

The dinner atFairoaks given inPen*s honour by his tenant, and at which 
old Mrs. Stokes, Captain Glanders, Squire Hobnell, and the clergyman 
and his lady, from Tinckleton, were present, was very stupid and melan- 
choly for Fen, until the waiter from GlaTcring (who aided the captain*s 
stable-boy and Mrs. Stokes's butler) whom Pen remembered as a street 
boy, and who was now indeed barber in that place, dropped a plate over 
Pen's shoulder, on which Mr. Hobnell (who also employed him) remarked, 
" I suppose, Hodson, your hands are slippery with bear's-grease. He 's 
always dropping the crockery about, that Hodson is — ^haw, haw ! " On 
which Hodson blushed, and looked so disconcerted, that Pen burst out 
laughing ; and good-humour and hilarity were the order of the evening. 
For the second course, there was a hare and partridges top and bottom, 
and when after the withdrawal of the servants. Pen said to the Vicar of 
Tinckleton, ** I think, Mr. Stocks, you should have asked Hodson to 
eitt the hare,'* the joke wais taken instantly by the clergyman, who was 
followed in the course of a few minutes by Captains Stokes and Glanders, 
and by Mr. Hobnell, who arrived rather late, but with an immense 
gu£GEiw» 

While Mr. Pen was engaged in the country in the above schemes, it 
happened that the lady of his choice, if not of his affections, came up to 
London from the Tunbridge villa bound upon shopping expeditions or 
important business, and in company of old Mrs. Bonner, her mother's 
maid, who had lived and quarrelled with Blanche many times since she 
was an infant, and who now bein^ about to quit Lady Claverings service 
for the hymeneal state, was anxious like a good soul to bestow some 
token of respectful kindness upon her old and young mistress before she 
quitted them altogether, to take herpost as the wife of Lightfoot, and 
landlady of the Clavering Arms. 

The honest woman took the benefit of Miss Amory's taste to make 
the purchase which she intended to offer her ladyship ; and requested 
the fair Blanche to choose sometbing for herself that should be to her 
liking, and remind her of her old nurse who had attended her through 
many a wakeful nighty and eventful teething, and childish fever, and 
who loved her like a child of her own a'most. These purchases were 
made, and as the nurse insisted on buying an immense Bible for Blanche, 
the young lady suggested that Bonner should purchase a large Johnson's 
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Dicl£onBi7 for her mamma. Each of tbe two women m^ht certunly 
profit by the present made to her. 

Then Mrs. Bonner invested money in some hargains in linendrapety, 
which might be useful at the ClaTering Anns, and bou^t a red and 
yellon neck-handkerchief, which Blanche could see at once wua intended 
for Mr. Lightfoot. Younger than herself by at least fiveand-twen^ 
years, Mrs. Bonner regarded that youth with a fondness at once parental 
and conjugal, and loved to lavish ornaments on hisperson, which already 



glittered with pins, rings, shirt-studs, and chains and seals, purchased 
at the good creature's expenee. 

It was in the Strand that Mrs. Bonner made her purchases, aided by 
Miss Blanche, who liked the fun very well, and when the old lady had 
bought every thing that she desired, and nas leaving the shop, 
Blanche, with a smiling face, and a sweet bow to one of the shop, 
said, "Pray, sir, will you have tbe kindness to show us the way to 
Shepherd's Inn." 

Shepherd's Inn was but a few score of yards off. Old Castle Street 
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was close by, the elegant jouDg shopman pointed oai the taming whidi 
the young lady was to take, and she and her companion walked off 
together. 

"Shepherd's Inn! what can yon want in Shepherd's Inn, Mies 
Blanche ? *' Bonner inquired. " Mr. Strong Uves there. Do you want 
to go and see the Captain ? " 

" I should like to see the Captain very well. I like the Captain ; 
but it is not him I want. I want to see a dear little good girl, who was 
very kind to — ^to Mr. Arthur when he was so ill last year, and sayed 
his life almost ; and I want to thank her, and ask her if she would like 
anything. I looked out seyeral of my dresses on purpose this morning, 
Bonner ! " and she looked at Bonner as if she had a right to admiration, 
and had performed an act of remarkable virtue. Blanche, indeed, was 
Teiy fond of sugar-plums ; she would have fed the poor upon them, 
when she had had enough, and giyen a country girl a ball dress when 
she had worn it and was tired of it. 

''Pretty girl — ^pretty young woqhhi ! ** «nambled Mrs. Bonner. " I 
know I want no pretty young women coBie about Lightfoot," and in 
imagination she peopled the Cky<ering Aim owilh a Harem of the most 
hideous chambennaUa waA barmaids. 

Blanche, with pink and blue, and feathem, and ifewers, and trinkets, 
(that wondrous inyention, a ch&telaine, was not extant yet,tor she would 
haye had one, we w^ be sure,) and a shot silk dress, aniiA wonderful 
mantle, and a chanupg paowol, presented a vision of Agance and 
beauty such as bewildQiod Ihe eyes of Mrs. Solton, who mm scrubbing 
the lodge*floor of Shephflvd's Inn, and caused Betsy-Jane, and 
Amelianum to look with delight. 

Blanche JMked on them with a mnAe of ine&ble sweetness and pro- 
tection; like Howena going to see Ivanhoe; like Marie Antoinette 
visiting the poor in the £unine; like the Marchioness of Carabas 
alighting fimn her carriage and four at a pauper-tenant's door, and 
taking from Jdm No. II., the packet of £p8om salts for the invalid's 
benefit, carqng it with her own imperial hand into the sick room — 
Blanche felt a queen stepping down ihnn her thnoe to visit a subject, 
and enjoyed all the bland consciousnom «f doing a good action. 

"My good woman! I want to see Fanny — ^Fanny Bolton; is she 
here ? " 

Mrs. Bolton had a sudden suspicion, from the splendour of Blanche's 
appearance, that it must be a play-actor, or something worse. 

" What do you want with Fanny, pray ? " she asked. 

" I am Lady Clavering's daughter — you have heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering ? And I wish very much indeed to see Fanny Bolton." 

" Pray step in, Miss — Betsy-Jane, where 's Fanny ? " 
* Betsy-Jane said Fanny had gone into No. 3 staircase, on which Mrs. 
Bolton said she was probably in Strong's rooms, and bade the child- go 
and see if she was there. 

" In Captain Strong's room! oh, let us go to Captain Strong's rooms/* 
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cried out Aliss Blaiiche. "I know bim very welL You dearest little 
giri, Bhow vs the way to Captain Strong ! " cried oni Miss Blanche, &a 
the floor reeked with the recent scmbhing, and the goddess did not like 
the smell of brown-soap. 

And as thej passed up the stairs, a gentleman by the name of Costigsn, 
who happened to be swaggering about the court, and gave a very know- 
ing look with his "oi" under Blanche's bonnet, remarked to himself, 
'* That 's a devilish ibine gyurll, bedad, goan up to Sthrong and.Altamont : 
they *re always having foine gyurlls up their stairs." 

" Hallo— hwhat*s that?" he presently said, looking up at the 
windows : from which some piercing shrieks issued. 

At the sound of the voice of a distressed female the intre^nd Cos 
rushed up the stairs as fast as his old legs would carry him, being 
nearly overthrown by Strong's servant, who was descending the stair. 
Cos found the outer door of Strong's chambers opened, and began to 
thunder at the knocker. After many and fierce knodcs, the inner door 
was partially unclosed, and Strong's head appeared. 

" It^s oi, me boy. Hwhat 's that noise, Sthrong? " asked Costigaxi. 

" Go to the d — " was the only answer, and the door was shut on Cos's 
venerable red nose : and he went down stairs muttering threats at the 
indignity offered to him, and vowing that he would have satisfiEtction. 
In the meanwhile . the reader, more lucky than Captain Costigan, will 
have the privilefs of being made acquainted with the secret which was 
withheld from that officer. 

It has been said of how generous a disposition.Mr. Altamont was, and 
when he was well supplied with funds, how liberally he spent them. 
Of a hospitable turn, he had no greater pleasure than drinking in 
company with other people ; so that there was no man more welcome 
at Greenwich and Eichmond than the Emissary of the Nawaob of 
Lucknow. ■ 

Now it chanced that on the day when Blanche and Mrs. Bonner 
ascended the staisoase to Strong s room in Shepherd's Inn, the Colonel 

had invited Miss Delaval of the Theatre Boyal, and her mother, 

Mrs. Hodge, to a little party down the river, and it had been agreed 
that they were to meet at Chambers, and thence walk down to a port 
in the neighbouring Strand to take water. So that when Mrs. Bonner 
and Mes Larmes came to the door, where Grady, Altamont 's servant, 
was standing, the domestic said, " Walk in, ladies," with the utmost 
affiibility, and led them into the room, which was arranged as if they 
>had been expected there. Indeed, two bouquets of flowers, bought at 
Covent Garden that morning, and instances of the tender gallantry of 
Altamont, were awaiting his gaests upon the table. Blanche smelt at 
the bouquet, and put her pretty little dainty nose into it, and tripped 
.about the room, and looked behind the curtains, and at the books and 
prints, and at the plan of Clavering estate hanging up on the wall ; and 
had asked the sen'ant for Captain Strong, and had almoat forgotten his 

3 T 
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existence and the errand about ^hich she had come, s&melj, to visit 
Fanny Bolton ; so pleased was she with the new adventure, and the 
odd, strange, delightful, droll little idea of being in a bachelor's chambers 
in a queer old place in the city ! 

Grady meanwhile, with a pair of ample varnished boots, had disap- 
peared into his master's room. Blanche had hardly the leisure to 
remark how big the boots were, and how unlike Mr. Strong's. 

'^ The women 's come,'* said Grady, helping his master to the boots. 

" Did you ask 'em if they would take a glass of anything ? " asked 
Altamont. 

Grady came out — " He says, will you take anything to drink ? " the 
domestic asked of them ; at which Blanche, amused with the artless 
question, broke out into a pretty little laugh, and asked of Mrs. Bonner, 
" Shall we take anything to drink ? " 

** Well, you may take it or lave it," said Mr. Grady, who thought his 
offer slighted, and did not like the contemptuous manners of the new* 
comers, and so left them. 

*' Will we take anything to drink? " Blanche asked again : and again 
began to laugh. 

** Grady," bawled ©ut a voice from the chamber within : — a voice that 
made Mrs. Bonner sUrt. 

Grady did not answer : his song was heard from afar off, from the 
kitcbenf his upper room, where Gifdy ^singing at his work. 

" Grady, my coat ! " again roared the voice from within. 

** Why, that is not Mr. Strong's voice," said the Sylphide, still half 
laughing. "Grady my coat! — Bonner, who is Grady my coat? Wo 
oug^t to go away." 

Bonner still looked quite puzzled at the sound of the voice which she 
had heard. 

The bedroom door here opened and the individual who had called out 
" Grady, my coat," appeared without the garment in question. 

He nodded to the women, and walked across the room. " I beg your 
pardon, ladies. Grady, bring my coat down, sir ! Well, my dears, it 's 
a fine day, and we '11 have a jolly lark at " 

He said no more ; for here Mrs. Bonner, who had been looking at 
him with scared efbsl suddenly shrieked out, " Amory ! Amory ! " and 
fell back screaming and fainting in her chair. 

The man, so apostrophised, looked at the woman an instant, and, 
rushing up to Blanche, seized her and kissed her. " Yes, Betsy," he 
said, " by G — it is me. Mary Bonner knew me. What a fine 
gal we 've grown ! But it's a secret, mind. I 'm dead, though I 'm 
your &ther. Your poor mother don't know it What a pretty gal we Ve 

grown I Kiss me — ^kiss me close, my Betsy ! D it, I love you : 

I 'm your old figither." 

Betsy or Blanche looked quite bewildered, and began to scream too 
— once, twice, thrice ; and it was her piercing shrieks which Captain 
Costigan heard as he walked the court below. 
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At the sound of these shrieks the perplexed parent clasped his hands 
(his wristhands were open, and on one hrawny arm you could see letters 
tattooed in hlue), and, rushing to his apartment, came back with an eau 
de Cologne bottle from his grand siWer dressing-case, with the fragrant 
contents of which he began liberally to sprinkle Bonner and Blanche. 

The screams of these women brought the other occupants of Uie 
chamber into the room : Grady from his kitchen, and Strong from his 
apartment in the upper stoiy. The latter at once saw from the aspect 
of the two women what had occurred. 

" Grady, go and wait in the court," he said, " and if any body comes— 
you understand me." 

" Is it the play-actress and her mother? " said Grady. 

"Yes— confound you — say that there 's nobody in Chambers, and the 
party 's off for to-day," 

** Shall I say that, sir? and after I bought them bokays?" asked 
Grady of his master. 

'* Yes," said Amoiy, with a stamp of his foot ; and Strong going to 
the door, too, reached it just in time to prevent the entrance of Captain 
Costigan, who had mounted the stair. 

The ladies from the theatre did not have their treat to Greenwich, 
nor did Blanche pay her visit to Fanny Bolton on that day. And Cos, 
who took occasion majestically to inquire of Grady what the mischief 
was, and who was crying ? — ^had for answer that *twas a woman, another 
of them, and that they were, in Grady's opinion, the cause of *most all 
the mischief in the world. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

IS WHICH PEN BEOISa TO DOUBT 4D0CT HIS ELECTIOIT, 

HII.ST Pen, mhuowDeoQiity.mBtlms ouiTmg 

on his selfish plans and poriounentoiy schemes, 
newB came to him diat Lady Rockrainster had 
arrived at Bajmouth, and had brought witb 
her our tnenA Laun. At the announoemeiit 
that Lsura his aister naa near him. Pea Mt 
rather gui%. Hii wiih was to stand bigfaer 
iu her esteem, perhaps, than in that of any other 
person in the miiid. She nos his motiier's 
legacy to him. He wtn to be h«r patron and 
' prouctor in some sort. Hofr would alie bisre 
the newa which he had to tell her ; and how 
shootd he esplain the plans which he was me- 
ditating ? He felt as if n^dier he nor Blanche 
could bear Laura's dazzling glance of calm 
scrutiny, and as if he would not dare to diadose 
his worldly hopes and ambitions to that spotlesa 
judge. At her arrival at Bajmouth, he wrote a 
letter thither which contained a great number of 
fine phrases and protests of affection, and a great 
deal of easy satire and raillery ; in the midst of 
_^ all which Mr, Pen could not help feeling that 

—'^ he was in a panic, and that he waa acting 

like a rogue and hypocrite. 

How vras it that a simple countiy-girl should he the object of fear 
and trembling to such an accomplished gentleman as Mr. Pen ? His 
worldly tactics and diplomacy, his satire and knowledge of the world, 
could not bear the test of her purity, he felt somehow. And he had to 
own to himself that his afTuii^ were in such a position, that he could not 
tell the truth to that honest soul. As he rode from Clavering to Bay- 
mouth he felt as guilty as a school-boy, who doesnt know his leseon 
and is about to face the awful master. For is not truth the master 
always, and does she not have the power and bold the book? 

Under the charge of her kind, though somewhat wnyAvard and abso- 
lute, patroness, Lady Bockminster, Laura had seen somewhat of the 
world in the last year, had gathered some accomplishments, and profited 
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bj the lasBons of Bocietj. Many a girl who had been aceustonieci to 
that too great tenderness in which Laura's early life had been passed, 
woold have been unfitted for the changed existence which she now had* 
to lead. Helen worshipped her two children, and thought, as home- 
bred women will, that all the world was made for them, or to be con- 
after them. She tended Laura with a watchlhlness of affection 
noTor left her. If she had a headache, the widow was as alarmed 
as if there had never been an aching head before in the world. She 
slept and woke, read, and moved under her mother's fond superintend^ 
enoe, which was now withdrawn from her, along with the tender creature 
whose amdeus heart would beat no more. And painful moments <^ 
grief aad depreesion no doubt Laura had, when she stood in the great 
careless woiid alone. Nobody heeded her griefe or her solitude. She 
was not quite the equal, in social rank, of the lady whose companion 
she was, or of the friends and relatives of the imperious, but 
kind old dowager. Some very likely bore her no good>will — some, 
perhaps, sli^ted her: it might have been that servants were occa- 
sionally rude ; their mistress certainly was often. Laura not seldom 
found herself in family meetings, the confidence and fiuniliarity of 
which she felt were interrupted by her intrusion; and her sensitive^ 
ness of course was wounded at the idea that she should give or feel 
this annoyance. How many governesses are there iu the world, 
thought cheerful Laura, — ^how many ladies, whose necessities make 
them slaves and companions by profession! What bad tempers 
and coarse unkindness have not these to encounter ! How infinitely 
better my lot is with these really kind and affectionate people than that 
of thousands of unprotected giris ! It was with this cordial spirit that 
our young lady adapted herself to her new position; and went in 
advance of her fortune with a trustful smile. 

Did you ever know a person who met Fortune in that way, whom 
the goddess did not regard kindly ? Are not even bad people won by a 
constant cheerfulness and a pure and affectionate heart? When the 
babea in the wood, in the ballad, looked up fondly and trustfully at 
those notorious rogues whom their uncle had set to make away with the 
little folks, we all know how one of the rascals relented, and made away 
with the other— not having the heart to be unkind to so much innocence 
and beauty. Oh happy they who have that virgin loving trust and 
sweet smiling confidence in the world, and fear no evil because they 
think none I Miss Laura Bell was one of these fortunate persons ; and 
besides the gentle widow's little cross, which, as we have seen. Pen 
gave her, had such a sparkling and brilliant kohinoor in her bosom, as 
is even more preck>us than that famous jewel ; for it not only fetches 
a price, and is retained by its owner in another world where diamonds 
an stated to be of no value, but here, too, is of inestimable worth to its 
possessor; is a talisman against evil, and lightens up the darkness of 
life, like Cogia Hassan's fEunous stone. 

So that belbre Miss Bell had been a year in Lady Bockminster's 
house, there was not a single person in it whose love she had not 
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won by the use of this talismiui. From the old lady to the loireet 
dependent of her bounty, Laura had secured the good-will and kindnesB 
of OTeiy body. With a mistress of such a temper, my Lady s woman 
(who had endured her mistress for forty years, and had been clawed 
and scolded and jibed CYOiy day and night in that space of time,) could 
not be expected to have a good temper of her own ; and was at first 
angry against Miss Laura, as she had been ageunst her ladyship's fifteen 
preceding companions. But when Laura was ill at Paris, this old 
woman nursed her in spite of her mistress, who was a&aid of catching 
the fever, and absolutely fought for her medicine with Martha from 
Fairoaks, now advanced to be Miss Laun's own maid. As she was 
recoTeiing, Grandjean the chef wanted to kill her by the numbers of 
delicacios which he dressed for her, and wept when she ate her first slioe 
of chicken. The Swiss miyor-domo of the house celebrated Miss Bells 
praises in ahnost every European language, which he spoke with indif- 
ferent incorrectness ; the coachman was happy to drive her out ; the 
page cried when he heard she was ill; and Calverley and Coldstream 
(those two footmen, so laige, so calm ordinarily, and so difficult to 
move,) broke out into extraordinary hilarity at the news of her con* 
Talescence, and intoxicated the page at a wine shop* to JeU Lama's 
recovery. Even Lady Diana Pynsent (our former acquaintance Mr. Pyn- 
sent had married by this time). Lady Diana, who had had a considerable 
dislike to Laum for some time, was so enthusiastic as to say that she 
thought Miss Bell was a veiy agreeable person, and that grandmamma 
had found a great trouvaille in her. All this good-will and kindness 
Laura had acquired, not by any arts, not by any flattery, but by the 
simple force of good-nature, and by the blessed gift of pleasing and 
being pleased. 

On the one or two occasions when he had seen Lady Bockminster, 
the old lady, who did not admire him, had been very pitiless and abnqpt 
with our young friend, and perhaps Pen expected when he came to 
Baymouth to find Laura installed in her house in the quality of humble 
companion, and treated no better than himself. When she heard of his 
arrival she came running down stairs, and I am not sure that she did 
not embrace him in the presence of Calverley and Coldstream : not 
that those gentlemen ever told : if the fractua arhU had come to a 
smash, if Laura, instead of kissing Pen, had taken her scissors and 
snipped off his head — Calverley and Coldstream would have looked on 
impavidly, without aUowing a grain of powder to be disturbed by the 
calamity. 

Laura had so much improved in health and looks that Pen coold 
not but admire her. The frank and kind eyes which met his, beamed 
with good health ; the cheek which he kissed blushed with beauty. As 
he looked at her, artless and graceful, pure and candid, he thought he 
had never seen her so beautiM. Why should he remark her beauty 
now so much, and remark too to himself that he had not remarked it 
sooner ? He took her fair trustful hand and kissed it fondly : he looked 
in her bright dear eyes, and read m them that kindling welcome whkb 
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1)0 ¥ras always sure to find there. He was affected and touched by the 
tender tone and the pure sparkling glance ; their innocence smote him 
somehow and moved him* 

^ How good you are to me, Laura — sister ! *' said Pen, " I don't 
deserve that you should — ^that you should be so kind to me.*' 

** Mamma left you to me," she said, stooping down and brushing his 
forehead with her lips hastily. *' You know you were to come to me 
when you were in trouble, or to tell me when you were very happy : 
that was our compact, Arthur, last year» before we parted. Are you 
very happy now, or are you in trouble, which is it? " and she looked at 
him with an arch glance of kindness. " Do you like going into Farliar 
ment? Do you intend to distinguish yourself there? How I shall 
tremble for your first speech ! " 

** Do you know about the Parliament plan, then ? " Pen asked. 

** Know ? — all the world knows ! I have heard it talked about many- 
times. Lady Eockminster's doctor talked about it to-day. 1 daresay it 
will be in the Chatteris paper to-morrow. It is all over the county 
that Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering, is going to retire, in behalf of 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis, of Fairoaks ; and that the young and beautiful 
Miss Blanche Amory is—- " 

^What! that too?" asked Pendennis. 

" That, too» dear Arthur. Tout se 9aU, as somebody would say, 
whom I intend to be very fond of; and who I am sure is very clever 
and pretty. I have had a letter from Blanche. The kindest of letters. 
She speaks so warmly of you, Arthur ! I hope — I know she feels 
what she writes. — ^When is it to be» Arthur? Why did you not tell 
me ? I may come and live with you then, mayn't I ? '* 

«• My home is your's, dear Laura» and everything I have," Pen said. 
" If I did not tell you, it was because — because — I do not know : nothing 
is decided as yet. No words have passed between us. But you think 
Blanche could be happy with me — don't you ? Not a romantic fondness, 
you know. I have no heart, I think ; I 've told her so : only a sober- 
sided attachment :— 4ind want my wife on one side of the fire and my sister 
on the other, — ^parliament in the session and Fairoaks in the holidays, 
and my Laura never to leave me until somebody who has a right comes 
to take her away." 

Somebody who has a right — somebody with a right I Why did Pen, 
as he looked at the girl and slowly uttered the words, begin to feel 
angry and jeatous of ti^e invisible somebody with the right to take her 
away? Anxious, but a minute ago, how she would take the news 
regarding his probable arrangements with Blanche, Pen was hurt some* 
how that she received the intelligence so easily, and took his happiness 
lor granted. 

" Until somebody comes," Laura said, with a laugh, " I will stay at 
home and be aunt Lama, and take care of the children when Blanche 
is in the world. I have arranged it all. I am an excellent house* 
keeper. Do you know I have been to market at Paris with Mrs. Beck, 
and have taken some lessons fi(t>m M. Granclj^c^* ^'^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
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wame lessons in Paris in singing too, with the monej wkidt yon sent 
me, jOQ kind boj : and I can sing much better now : and I have learned 
to dance, though not so well as Blanche, and when jon become » 
minister of state, Blanche shall present me : " and with this, and with a 
proYoking good'homonr, she pexfermed for him the last Parisian cnrtB^« 

Lady Bockminster came in whilst this curtsey was being performed, 
and gave to Arthur one finger to shake ; which he took, and over whieB 
he bowed as well as he could, which, in truth, was very clumsily. 
So you are going to be married, sir," said the old lady. 
Soold him. Lady Boduninster, for not telling us,*' Laura said, going 
away: which, in tratb, the old lady began instantly to do. " So yon 
are going to many, and to go into Pariiament in place of that good-for- 
nothing Sir Francis Clavering. I wanted him to give my grandson' his 
scat — why did he not give my grandson his seat? I hope you are' to 
have a great deal of money with Miss Amory. I wouldn't take her 
without a great deal." 

** Sir Fiands Clavenng is. tired of Pariiomeut," Pen said, wincmg' 
"and — and I rather wish to attempt that career. The rest of the 
story is at least premature." 

'' I wonder, when you had Laura at home, you coidd take up with 
such an afifected little creature as that," the old lady continued. 

** I am very sorry Miss Amory does not please your ladyship," said 
Pen, smiling. 

*' You mean — that it is no affair of mine, and that I am not going to 
marry her. Well I 'm not,>and 1 *m very glad I am not — a little odidus 
thing — when I think that a man could prefer her to my Laura, I *ve 
no patience with him, and so I tell you, Mr. Arthur Pendennis." 

" I am very glad you see Laura with such &vourable eyes," Pen 
said. 

'' Yon are very glad, and you are veiy soiry. What does it matter, 
sir, whether you are very glad or very sorry ? A young man who prefers 
Miss Amory to Miss Bcdl has no. business to be sony or glad. A young 
man who takes up with such a crooked lump of affectation as that little 
Amoiy, — ^for she iis crooked, I tell you she is, — after seeing my Laura, 
has no right to hold up his head again. Where is your friend Blue* 
beard? The tall young man, I mean, — Warrington,. isn't his name? 
W^hy does he not come down, and marry Laura? What do the young 
men mean by not manying such a girl as that? They all marry for 
money now. You are idl selfish and cowards. We ran away with ea^ 
other, and made foolidi matches in my time. I have no patience witli 
the young men I When I was at Paris in the winter, I asked all the 
three attaches at the Embassy why they did not fall in love with Miss 
Bell? They laughed — they said they wanted money. You are all 
selfish — ^you are all cowards." 

'' I hope before yon offered Miss Bell to the attaches," said Pen, wilb 
some heat, " you did her the &vour to oonsiilt her? " 

" Miss Bell has only a little money* Miss Bell must marry ssen.- 
Somebody must make a match for her, sir ; and a giii can't offer henel^*^ 
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snici the old dowager, with great state. " Laura; mj dean I *ve been 
telling yoor cousin that all the young men are selfish ; and that there 
is not a pennyworth of romance left among them. He is as bed as 
the rest." 

"Have yon been asking Arthur why he won't many me?" said 
Laura, with a kindling smile, coming back and taking her cousin's hand 
(She had been away, perhaps, to hide some traces of emotion, which she 
did not wish others to see.) *' He is going to marry somebody else ; and 
I intend to be reiy fond of her, and to go and live with them, provided 
he then does not ask every bachelor who comes to his house, why he 
does not many me ? " 

The terrors of Pen*s conscience being thus appeased, and his exami- 
nation before Laura over without any reproaches on the part of the 
latter. Pen began to find that his duly and inclination led him con- 
stantly to Baynoouth, where Lady Boekminster informed him that a 
place was always reserved for him at her table. " And I recommend 
yon to come often," the old lady said, " for Grandjean is an excellent 
eook, and to be with Laura and me will do your manners good. It is 
easy to see that you are always thinking about yourself. Don't blush 
and stammer — almost all young men are always thinking about them- 
selves. My sons and grandsons always were until I cured them. Come 
here, and let us teach you to behave properly; you will not have to 
carve, that is done at the side-table. Hecker will give you as much 
WToe as is good for you ; and on days when you are very good and 
amusing you shall have some Champagne. Hecker, mind what I say. 
Mr. Pendennis is Miss Laura'lB brother ; and you will make him comfort- 
able, and see that he does not have too much wine, or disturb me 
whilst I am taking my nap after dinner. You are selfish : I intehd to 
cure you of being selfish. You will dine here when yon have no other 
engagements ; and if it rains you had better put up at the hotel." As 
long as the good lady could or^er everybody round about her, she was 
not hard to please ; and all the slaves and subjects of her little dowager 
court trembled before her, but loved her. 

She did not receive a very numerous or brilliant society. The doctor, 
of course, was admitted as a constant and faithful visitor ; the vicar and 
his curate ; and on public days the vicar'lB wife and daughters, and some 
of the season visitors at Baymouth were received at the old lady*8 
entertainments : but generally the company was a small one, and Mr. 
Arthur drank his wine by himself, when Lady Rockminster retired to 
take her doze, and to be played and sung to sleep by Laura after 
dinner. 

" If my music can give her a nap," said the good-natured girl, " ought 
I not to be very glad that it can do so much good ? Lady Boekminster 
sleeps very little of nights : and I used to read to her undl I Ml ill at 
Paris, since when she will not hear of my sitting up.** 

•* Why did you not write to me when you were ill?** miked Pen, 
with a blush. 
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" Wbat good could 70a do me? I had Martha to none me; and 
the doctor eveiy day. Tou are too busy to mite to women or to think 
about them. Ton have your books and your newspapers, and your 
politics and your railroads to occupy you. I wrote when I was welL** 

And Pen looked at her, and blushed again, as he remembered that, 
during aU the time of her illness, he had never written to her, and had 
scarcely thouc^t about hen 

In consequence of his relationship. Pen was free to walk and ride 
with his cousin constantly, and in the course of those walks and rides, 
could appreciate the sweet frankness of her disposition, and the truth, 
simplicity, and kindliness, of her fiur and spotless heart In their 
mother's life-time, she had neyer spoken so openly or so oordially as 
now. The desire of poor Helen to make an union between her two 
children, had caused a reserve on Laura's part towards Pen ; for which, 
under the altered circumstances of Arthurs life, there was now no 
necessity. He was engaged to another woman ; and Laura became his 
sister at once, — hiding, or banishing from herself, any doubts which she 
might have as to his choice ; striving to look cheerfully forward, and 
hope for his prosperity ; pronusing herself to do all that afifection might 
do to make her mother's darling happy. 

Their talk was often about the departed mother. And it was from 
a thousand stories which Laura told him that Arthur was made aware 
how constant and absorbing that silent maternal devotion had been ; 
which had accompanied him present and absent through life, and had 
only ended with the fond widow's last breath. One day the people 
in Clavering saw a lad in charge of a couple of horses at the 
churchyard-gate : and it was told over the place that Pen and Lanm 
had visited Helen's grave together. Since Arthur had come down into 
the country, he had been there once or twice : but the sight of the 
sacred stone had brought no consolation to him. A guilty man doing a 
guilty deed: a mere speculator, content to lay down his fiaith and 
honour for a fortune and a worldly career ; and owning that his life was 
but a contemptible surrender — what right had he in the holy place ? 
what booted it to him in the world he lived in, that others wero no 
better than himself? Arthur and Laura rode by the gates of Fairoaks ; 
and he shook hands with his tenant's childron, playing on the lawn and 
the terrace — ^Laura looked steadily at the cottage wall, at the creeper on 
the porch and the magnolia growing up to her window. " Mr. Pen- 
dennis rode by to-day," one of the boys told his mother, *' with a lady, 
and he stopped and talked to us, and he asked for a bit of honeysookle 
off the poroh, and gave it the lady. I couldn't see if she was protly; 
she had her veil down. She was riding one of Cramp's horses, out of 
Baymouth." 

As they rode over the downs between home and Baymouth, Pen did 
not speak much, though they rode very close together. He was thinking 
what a mockery life was, and how men rofuse happiness when they may 
have it ; or, having it, kick it down ; or barter it, with their eyes open. 
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for a Hide worthless money or beggarly honoar. And then the thought 
oame, what does it matter for the little space ? The lives of the best 
and purest of as are consumed in a yiun desire, and end in a disappointr 
ment : as the dear souVs who sleeps in her grave yonder. She had her 
selfish ambition, as much as Gassar had ; and died, baulked of her life's 
longing. The stone covers over our hopes and our memories. Our 
place ^ows us not '* Other people's children are playing on the grass," 
he broke out, in a hard voice, '* where you and I used to play, Laura. 
And you see how the magnolia we planted has grown up since our time. 
I have been roxmd to one or two of the cottages where my mother used 
to visit. It is scarcely more than a year that she is gone, and the 
people whom she used to benefit care no more for her death than for 
Queen Anne*s. We are all selfish : the world is selfish : there are but 
a few exceptions, like you, my dear, to shine like good deeds in a naughty 
world, a^d make the blackness more dismal,** 

"I wish you would not speak in that way, Arthur,'* said Laura, 
looking down and bending her head to the honeysuckle on her breast. 
" When you told the little boy to give me this, you were not selfish." 

" A pretty sacrifice I made to get it for you ! ** said the sneerer. 

" But your heart was kind and full of love when you did so. One 
oannot a^ for more than love and kindness ; and if you think humbly 
of yourself, Arthur, the love and kindness are not diminbhed — are 
they ? I often thought our dearest mother spoiled you at home, by 
worshipping you ; and that if you are — ^I hate the word — ^what you say, 
her too great fondness helped to make you so. And as for the world, 
when men go out into it, I suppose they cannot be otherwise than 
selfish. You have to fight for yourself, and to get on for yourself, and to 
make a name for yourself. Mamma and your uncle both encouraged 
you in this ambition. If it is a vain thing, why pursue it? I suppose 
such a clever man as you intend to do a great deal of good to the 
eountiy, by going into Parliament, or you would not wish to be there. 
What are you going to do when you are in the House of Commons ? ** 

" Women don*t understand about politics, my dear,** Pen said, sneer- 
ing at himself as he spoke. 

** But why don*t you make us understand ? I could never tell about 
Mr. Pynsent why he should like to be there so much. He is not a 
clever man — *' 

He certainly is not a genius, Pynsent,** said Pen. 
Lady Diana says that he attends Committees all day ; that then 
again he is at the House all night ; that he always votes as he is told; 
that he never speaks ; that he will never get on beyond a subordinate 
place, and as his grandmother tells him, he is choked with red-tape. 
Are you going to follow the same career, Arthur ? What is there in it 
so brilliant that you should be so eager for it ? I would rather that you 
should stop at home, and write books — good books, kind books, with 
gentle kind thoughts, such as you have, dear Arthur, and such as might 
do people good to read. And if you do not win &me, what then? 
Yon own it is vanity, and you can live very happOy without it I must 
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not preiead to advise ; but I take jou at ycMir own woid about the 
world; and asjou own it is wickod, aad that it tirea you, aak you why 
yon don't leavo it ? " 

And what would you have ma do ? ^* aaked Arduur. 
I would hove yon bring your wife to FainMha to live thara, and 
atndy, and do good round abont you. I would like to see your own 
xmLa playiol on the lawn. ArUiur. and that we might gLj iamr 
mother*s church again once more, dear brother. If the wodd is a 
temptation, are we not told to pcay that we may not be. lad into it ?" 

" Do you think Blanche would make a geod wife £dr a petty eountiy 
gentleman ? Do you think I should become the chamcter veiy w^ 
lAura ? " Pen asked. " Bamambar tamptaHoa walks about the hedge- 
rows as wall as the dty atxaeUi: and idleness is the giseatest tamglac 
of all." 

" What does — does Mr. Waziington say ? " said Lama, as a blash 
mounted up to her cheeky and of which Pen saw the fSarYOOTy thavgh 
Laura's veil fell over her &ce to hide it. 

Pen rode on by Laura's side silently for awhile. George*s name so 
mentbned biooght back the past to him, and the thoughts which he 
had once had regarding George and Laora. Why should the recurrence 
of tbe thought agitate him, now that he. knew ^e union was impossible-? 
Why should he be curious to know if, duhng the months of their inti- 
macy, Laura had felt a regard for Warrington ? From that day until 
the present time Geoige had never alluded to his stuy, and Arthur 
remembered now that since then George had scarcely ev^ mentioned 
Xianra's name. 

At last he came close to her. ^ Tell me something, lauia," he said. 

She put back her veil and looked at him. '* What is it, Arthur ? '* 
she asked— 'though from the tremor of her voice she guessed veoy well. 

'* Tell mo-<~but for George's misfortune — I never knew him speak of 
it before or since that day — would you — would you have givan him 
— ^what you refused me ? " 

" Yes, Pen," she said, bursting into tears. 

** He deserved you better than I did," poor Arthur groaned forth, with 
an indescribable pang at his heart. " I am but a selfish wrreU^ and 
George is better, nobler, truer, than I am. God bless him ! " 

'* Yes, Pen," said Laura, reaching out her hand to her cousin, and h^ 
put his arm round her,* and for a;aiomeat she sobbed on his shoulder. 

The gentle girl had had her secret, and told it In the widow's last 
journey from Fairoaks, when hastening with her mother to Arthur's sick 
bed, Laura had made a different confession ; and it was only when War- 
nngton told his own story, and described the hopeless condition of his lifB* 
that she discovered how much her feelings had changed, and with what 
tender sympathy, with what great respect, delight, and admimtitm she 
iiad grown to regard her cousin's friend. Until she knew that some 
plans she might have dreamed of were impossible, and that Wanix^gton. 
Teading in her heart, perhaps, had told his melanchdy stoiy to warn 
her, abe had not asked herself whether it was possible that her a&c- 
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tittna could diange ; and had been shocked and seared hy the dieeoveiy 
of the tnitfa. How eboold she have told it to Helen, and eonfessed hen: 
shame ? Poor Lanra felt goiltj before her £riend, with the aecret which 
Bhe dared not confide to her; felt as if she had been ungrateful for 
Helen's love and regard ; felt as if she had been wickedly Mthless to 
•Pen in withdrawing that love from him which he did not even caie to 
aeeept ; humbled even and repentant before Warrington, lest she diiould 
have enooniaged him by undue sjmpaihj, or shown the preference 
which ehe be^m to feel. 

The catastrophe whidi broke up Laura's home, and the grief and 
Anguish which she felt for her mother's death, gave her little Idsure 
for thoughts more selfish ; and by the time ^e rallied from that grief 
ihe minor one was also almost cured. It was but lor a moment that 
she had indulged a hope about Warrington. Her admiration and 
l^pect for him remained as strong sA ever. But the tender feeling 
with whidi ehe knew she had regarded him, was schooled into auoh 
calmness, that it may be said to have been dead and passed away. The 
pBX^ whichit left behind was one of humility and remorse. '* how wicked 
and proud I was about Arthur," she thought, " how self-confident and 
unforgiving ! I never forgave from my heart this poor girl, who was fond 
of him, or him for encourqging her love ; and I have been more guilty 
than she, poor, little, artless creature ! I, professing to love one man, 
could listen to another only too eagerly ; and would not pardon the 
ehange of feelings in Arthur, whilst I myself was changing and 
unfeLthful." And so humiliating herself, and adknowledging her 
weakness, the poor girl sought fer strength and refuge in the manner 
in which she had been accustomed to look for them. 

She had done no wrong : but there are some folks who snfier for a 
fault ever so trifling as much as others whose stout consdences can 
walk under crimes of almost any weight ; and poor Laura chose to fency 
that she bad acted in this dd^te juncture of her life as a very great 
erimiiiaL She determined that she had done Pen a great ii^ury by 
withdrawing that love which, privately in her mother's hearing, she had 
bestowed upon him ; that she had been ungrateful to her dead bene&e- 
tress by ever allowing herself to think of another or of violating her 
promise ; and that, considering her own enormous crimes, she ought to 
be very gentle in judging those of others, whose temptations were much 
greater, very likely ; and whose motives she could not understand. 

A year back Laura would have been indignant at the idea that 
Arthur should marry Blanche : and her high spirit would have risen, as 
she tiiought that from worldly motives he should stoop to one so 
unworthy. Now when the news was brought to her of such a chance 
(the intelligence was given to her by old Lady Bockminster, whose 
speeches were as direct and rapid as a slap on the face), the humbled 
girl winced a little at the blow, but bore it meekly, and with a desperate 
acquiescence. '* He has a right to marry, he knows a great deal more 
of the world than I do,'* she argued with herself. " Blanche may not 
be so light-minded as she seemed, and who am I to be her judge? I 
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daresay it is very good that Arthur should go into Parliament and dis- 
tinguish himself, and my duty is to do everything that lies in my power 
to aid him and Blanche, and to make his home happy. I diuresay I 
shall live with them. If I am godmother to one of their children, I will 
leave her my three thousand pounds ! " And forthwith she began to 
think what she could give Blanche out of her small treasures, and how 
best to conciliate her affection. She wrote her forthwith a kind letter, 
in which, of course, no mention was made of the plans in contemplation, 
but in which Laura recalled old times, and spoke her good-will, and in 
reply to this she received an eager answer from i^lanche : in which not 
a . word about marriage was said, to be sure, but Mr* Pendennis was 
mentioned two or three times in the letter, and they were to be hence- 
forth, dearest Laura, and dearest Blanche, and loving sisters, and so 
forth. 

When Pen and Laura reached home, after Laura's confesdon, (Pen's 
noble acknowledgment of his own inferiority and generous expression 
of love for Warrington, causing the girl's heart to throb, and rendering 
doubly keen those tears which she sobbed on his shoulder,) a little 
slim letter was awaitiug Miss Bell in the hall, which she trembled 
rather guiltily as she unsealed, and which Pen blushed as he recognised ; 
for he saw instantly that it was from Blanche. 

Laura opened it hastily, and cast her eyes quickly over it, as Fen 
kept his fixed on her, blushing. 

" She dates from London," Laura said. '' She has been with old 
Bonner, Lady Olavering's maid. Bonner is going to marry Lightitoot 
the butler. Where do you think Blanche has been?" she 'ehed out 
eagerly. 

" To Paris, to Scotland, to the Casino ? " 

"To Shepherd's Inn, to see Fanny; but Fanny wasn't there^ and 
Blanche is going to leave a present for her. Isn't it kind of her and 
thoughtful ? " And she handed the letter to Pen who read— 

" ' I saw Madame Mdre, who was scrubbing the room, and looked at me 
with very scrubby looks ; but la belle Fanny was not au logis ; and as I 
heard that she was in Captain Strong's apartments, Bonner imd I 
mounted au troisieme to see this famous beauty. Another disappoint- 
ment — only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room : so 
we came away after all without seeing the enchanting Fanny. 

'* ' Je fenvoie mills et mille baisers. When will that horrid canvassing 
be over? Sleeves are worn, &c., &c., &c.' " 

After dinner the doctor was reading the Times. ** A young gentle- 
man I attended when he was here some eight or nine years ago, has come 
into a fine fortune," the doctor said. ** I see here announced the death of 
John Henxy Foker, Esq., of Logwood Hall, at Pau, in the Pyrenees, 
on the 15 th ult." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN WHICH ins ViJOll tS BIDDEN 10 STAND JHH) DEI.ITES. 

1 , _ NY gentleman who has fre- 

quented ihe Wheel of For- 
tune public-house, where it 
may be remembered that Mr. 
James Morgan's Club was 
held, and where Sir Francis 
Clavering had an interview 
witli Major Fendennis, is 
aivare that there are thre« 
rooms for guests upon the 
ground floor, besides the bar 
where the landlady aits. One 
is a parlour frequented by the 
public at large ; to another 
room gentlemen in liyery 
resort ; and the third apart- 
ment, on the door of which 
" Private " is painted, is that 
hired by the Club of "The 
Con6dential3,'" of which 
Messrs. AIoi;gan and Lightfoot were members. 

The noiseless Morgan had listened to the conversation betweea 
Strong and Major Pendennis at the latter's own lodgings, and had 
carried away from it matter for much private speculation ; and a desire 
of knowledge Itad led bim to follow his master when the Major came 
to the Wheel of Fortune, and to lake his place quietly in the Confi- 
dential room, whilst Pendennis and Clavering had their discourse in 
the parlour. There was a particular comer in the Confidential room 
from which you could hear almost all that passed in the next apart- 
ment; and as the converaation between the two gentlemen there was 
rather angry, and carried on in a high key, Morgan had the benefit of 
overhearing almost the whole of it : and what he heard, strengthened 
the conclusions which his mind had previously formed. 

" He knew Altamout at once, did he, nhen he saw him in Sidney ? 
Clavering ain't no more married to my Lady than I am ! Altamont 's 
the man : Altamont 'a a convict ; young Hartbur comes into Parlyment, 
vol- u. r 
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and the Goy*nor promises not to split. By Jove, vrhat a sly old rogue 
it is, that old Gov nor ! No wonder he *8 anxious to make the match 
between Blanche and Harthur : why, she '11 have a hundred thousand 
if she *s a penny, and bring her man a seat in Farlyment into the 
bargain." Nobody saw, but a physiognomist would have liked to 
behold, the expression of Mr. Morgan's countenance, when this 
astounding intelligence was made clear to him. ** But for my hage, 
and the confounded prejudices of society," he said, surveying himself 
in the glass, " dammy, James Morgan, you might marry her yourself." 
But if he could not many Miss Blanche and her fortune, Morgan 
thought he could mend his own by the possession of this information, 
and that it might be productive of benefit to him from very many 
sources. Of all the persons whom the secret affected, the greater 
number would not like to have it known. For instance, Sir Francis 
Clavering, whose fortune it involved, would wish to keep it quiet; 
Colonel Altamont, whose neck it implicated, would naturally be desirous 
to hush it ; and that young hupstart beast, Mr. Haardiur, who was for 
gettin' into Farlyment on the strenth of it, and was as proud as if he 
was a duke with half a millium a year (such, we grieve to say, was 
Morgan's opinion of his employer's nephew), would pay anytbink sooner 
than let the world know that he was xaarried to a coaTick's daughter, 
and had got his seat in Farlyment by trafficking with this secret As 
for Lady 0., Morgan thought, if she 's tired of Claveriag, and wants 
to get rid of him, she 11 pay : if she 's frightened about her son, and 
fond of the little beggar, she 11 pay all the same : and Misa Blanche 
win certainly come down handsome to the man who will put her into 
her rights, which she was unjustly defrauded of theniy and no mistake. 
*' Dammy," concluded the valet, reflecting upon Om wonderfial hand 
which luck had given him to play, " with such cards as these, James 
Morgan, you are a made man. It may be a reglar enewity to me. 
Every one of 'em must susscribe. And with what I 've ma4e already, 
I may cut business, give my old Gor'nor warning, turn gentleman, and 
have a servant of my own, begad." Entertaining himself with calcu- 
lations such as these, that were not a little likely to perturb a man's 
spirit, Mr. Morgan showed a very great degree of self command by 
appearing and being calm, and by not allowing his future prospects in 
any way to interfere with his present duties. 

One of the persons whom the story chiefly concerned, Colonel 
Altamont, was absent from London, when Morgan was thus made 
acquainted with his histoiy. The valet knew of Sir Francis Clavering's 
Shepherd s Inn haunt, and walked thither an hour or two after the 
Baronet and Fendennis had had their conversation together. But that 
bird was flown ; Colonel Altamont had received his Derby winnings, 
and was gone to the Continent. The fact of his absence was exceed- 
ingly vexatious to Mr. Morgan. ** He 11 drop all that money at the 
gambling-shops on the Rhind," thought Morgan, "and I might have had 
« good bit of it. It 's confounded annoying to think he 's gone and 
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couldn't have waited a fbw days longer." Hope» triumphant or deferred, 
ambition or diaappointmenty victory or patient ambush, Morgan bore 
all alike, with similar eqvable countenance. Until the proper day 
came, the Major's boots were yamished and his hair was curled, bis 
early cup of tea was brought to his bedside, his oaths^ rebukes, and 
senile satire bcnrne, with silent, obsequious fidelity. Who would think, to 
aee him waiting'upon his master, packing and shouldering his trunks, and 
occasionally assistiag at table, at the country-houses where he might be 
staying, that Morgan was richer than his employer, and knew his secrets 
and oiher people's ? In the profession Mr. Morgan was greatly respected 
and admired, and his reputaticm for wealth and wisdom got him much 
renown at most supper-tables: the younger gentlemen voted him 
stoopid, a feller of no idears, and a fogey, in a word : but not one of 
them would not say amen to the heartfelt prayer which some of the 
most serious-minded among the gentlemen ott^d, " When I die may 
I cut up as well as Morgan Pendennis 1 " 

As became a man of Cushion, Mb^ov Pendennis spent the autumn 
passing firom house to boose of such countiy friends as were at home to 
xeceive him, and if the Duke happened to be abroad, or the Marquis in 
Scotland, condescending to sogoum with Sir John or the plain Squire. 
To say the truth, the old gentleman's reputation was somewhat on the 
wane : many of the men of his time had died out, and the occupants of 
their halls and the present wearers of their titles knew not M^jor 
Pendennis ; and little cared for his traditions " of the wild Prince and 
Poyns," and of the heroes of fashion passed away. It must have 
struck the good man with melancholy as he walked by many a London 
door, to think how seldom it was now opened for him, and how often 
he used to knock at it — ^to what banquets and welcome he used to pass 
through it — a score of years back. He began to own that he was no 
longer of the preeent age, and dimly to apprehend that the young men 
laughed at him. Such melancholy musings must come across many a 
Pall Mall philosopher. The men, thinks he, are not such as they used 
to be in his time : the old grand manner and courtly grace of life are 
gone : what is Castlewood House and the present Oastlewood, compared 
to the magnificence of the old mansion and owner ? The late lord came 
to London with four postcbaises and sixteen horses: all the North 
Eoad hurried out to look at his cavalcade : the people in London streets 
even stopped as his precession passed them. The present lord 
travels with five bagmen in a railway carriage, and sneaks away from 
the station, smoking a cigar in a Brougham. The late lord in autumn 
filled Castlewood with company, who drank claret till midnight : the 
present man buries himself in a hut on a Scotch mountain, and passes 
November in two or three closets in an entresol at Paris, where his 
amusements are a dinner at a ea£§ and a box at a little theatre. What 
a contrast there is between hU Lady Lorraine, the Regent's Lady 
Lomune, and her little ladyship of Uie present era I He figures to 

u2 
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himself the first, beautiful, gorgeous, magnificent in diamonds and velvets, 
daring in rouge, the wits of the world (the old wits, the old polished gen- 
tlemen — not the canaille of to-day with their language of the cab-stand, 
afid their coats smelling of smoke) bowing at her feet ; and then thinks 
of to-day's Lady Lorraine — a little woman in a black silk gown, like a 
governess, who talks astronomy, and labouring classes, and emigration, 
and the deuce knows what, and lurks to church at eight o'clock in the 
moniing. Abbots-Lorraine, that used to be the noblest house in the 
county, is turned into a monastery — a regular La Trappe. They don't 
drink two glasses of wine after dinner, and every other man at table is 
a country curate, with a white neckcloth, whose talk is about Polly 
Higson's progress at school, or widow Watkins's lumbago. ♦* And the 
other young men, those lounging guardsmen and great lazy dandiea 
— sprawling over sofas and billiard-tables, and stealing off to smoke 
pipes in each other's bed-rooms, caring for nothing, reverencing nothing, 
not even an old gentleman who has known their fathers and their betters, 
not even a pretty woman — what a difference there is between these 
men who poison the very turnips and stubble-fields with their tobacco, 
and the gentlemen of our time ! " thinks the Major ; " the breed is gone 
— ^there 's no use for 'em ; they 're replaced by a parcel of damned cotton- 
spinners and utilitarians, and young sprigs of parsons with their hair 
combed down their backs. I 'm getdng old : they 're getting past 
me : they laugh at us old boys," thought old Pendennis. And he was 
not far wrong ; the times and manners which he admired were pretty 
nearly gone — the gay young men * larked ' him iiTeverently, whilst the 
serious youth had a grave pity and wonder at him, which would have 
been even more painful to bear, had the old gentleman been aware of 
its extent. But he was ladier simple: his examination of moral 
questions had never been very deep ; it had never struck him perhaps, 
until very lately, that he was otherwise than a most respectable and 
rather fortunate man. Is there no old age but his without reverence? 
Did youthful folly never jeer at other bald pates ? For the past two or 
three years, he had begun to perceive that his day was well nigh over, 
and that the men of the new time had begun to reign. 

After a rather unsuccessful autumn season, then, during which he 
was faithfully followed by Mr. Morgan, his nephew Arthur being 
engaged, as we have seen, at Clavering, it happened that Major Pen- 
dennis came back for awhile to London, at the dismal end of October, 
when the fogs and the lawyers come to town. Who has not looked with 
interest at those loaded cabs, piled boxes, and crowded children, rattling 
through the streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping at the dark 
houses, where they discharge nurse and infant, girls, matron and father, 
whose holidays are over ? Yesterday it was France and sunshine, or 
Broadstairs and liberty ; to-day comes work and a yellow fog ; and, ye 
gods ! what a heap of bills there lies in Master's study. And the clerk 
has brought the lawyer's papers from Chambers ; and in half an hoar 
the literary man knows that the printer's boy will be|in the passage ; 
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and Mr. Smith with that little account (that particular little account) 
has ^lled presentient of your arrival, and has left word that he will call 
to-morrow morning at ten. Who amongst us has not said Good bje 
to his holiday ; returned to dun London, and his fate ; surveyed bis 
labours and liabilities laid out before him, aud- been aware of that 
inevitable little account to settle ? Smith and his little account, in the 
morning, symbolise duty, difficulty, struggle, which you will meet, let 
us hope, friend, with a manly and honest heart — And you think of him, 
as the children are slumbering once more in their own beds, and the 
watchful housewife tenderly pretends to sleep. 

Old Pendennis had no special labours or bills to encounter on the 
morrow, as he had no affection at home to soothe him. He had always 
money in his desk sufficient for his wants ; and being by nature and 
habit tolerably indifferent to the wants of other people, these latter 
were not likely to disturb him. But a gentleman may be out of temper 
though he does not owe a shilling : and though he may be ever so selfish, 
he must occasionally feel dispirited and lonely. He had had two or 
three twinges of gout in the country-house where he had been staying : 
the birds were wild and shy, and the walking over the ploughed fields 
Lad fjEitigued him deucedly : the young men had laughed at him, and he 
had been peevish at table once or twice : he had not been able to get 
his whist of an evening : and, in fine, was glad to come away. In all 
his dealings with Morgan, bis valet, he had been e:(eeeding1y sulky and 
discontented. He had sworn at him and abused him for many days 
past. He had scalded his mouth with bad soup at Swindon. He had 
left his umbrella in the rail-road carriage : at which piece of forgetful- 
ness, he was in such a rage, that he cursed Morgan more freely than 
ever. Both the chimneys smoked furiously in his lodgings ; and when 
he caused the windows to be flung open, he swore so acrimoniously, 
that Morgan was inclined to fling him out of window, too, through 
tliat opened casement. The valet swore after his master, as Pendennis 
went down the street on his way to the Club. 

Bays's was not at all pleasant. The house had been new painted, 
and smelt of varnish and tuq)entine, and a large streak of white paint 
inflicted itself on the back of the old boy's fur-collared surtout. The 
dinner was not good : and the three most odious men in all London — 
old Hawkshaw, whose cough and accompaniments are fit to make any 
man uncomfortable ; old Colonel Gripley, who seizes on all the news- 
papers ; and that irreclaimable old bore Jawkins, who would come and 
dine at the next table to Pendennis, and describe to him every inn- bill 
which he had paid in his foreign tour : each and all of these disagree* 
able personages and incidents had contributed to make Major Pendennis 
miserable ; and the Club waiter trod on his toe as he brought him his 
coffee. Never alone appear the Immortals. The Furies always hunt 
in company : they pursued Pendennis fi*om home to the Club, and from 
the Club home. 

Whilst the Major was absent from his lodgings, Morgan had been 
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seated in the landlady's parlour, drinking freely of hot brandy-and- 
water, and pouring out on Mrs. Brixham some of the abuse which he 
had received from his master up-stairs. Mrs. Brixham was Moigan*8 
slave. He was his landlady's landlord. He had bought the lease of 
the house which she rented ; he had got her name and her son*s to 
acceptances, and a bill of sale which made him master of the luckless 
widow's furniture. The young Brixham was a clerk in an insurance 
office, and Morgan could put him into what he called quod any day. 
Mrs. Brixham was a clergyman s widow, and Mr. Moigan, after per- 
forming his duties on the first floor, had a pleasure in making the old 
lady fetch him his boot-jack and his slippers. She was his slave. The 
little black profiles of her son and daughter; the very picture of 
Tiddlecot Church, where she was married, and her poor dear Brixham 
lived and died, was now Morgan's property, as it hung Ihere over the 
mantel-piece of his back-parlour. Morgan sate in the widow's back-room, 
in the ex-curate's old horse-hair study-chair, making Mrs. Brixham bring 
supper for him, and fill his glass again and again. 

The liquor was bought with the poor woman's own coin, and hence 
Moiigan indulged in it only the more freely ; and he had eaten hi^ 
supper and was drinking a third tumbler, when old Pendennis returned 
from the Club, and went up stairs to his rooms. Mr. Morgan swore 
very savagely at him and his bell, when he heard the latter, and finished 
his tumbler of brandy before he went up to answer the summons. 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in silence, nor did 
the Major condescend to read in the flushed face and glaring eyes of the 
man, the anger under which he was labouring. The old gentleman's 
foot-bath was at the fire ; his gown and slippers awaiting him there. 
Morgan knelt down to take his boots off with due subordination : and 
as the Migor abused him from above, kept up a growl of maledictione 
below at his feet. Thus, when Pendennis was crying ** Confound you, 
sir ; mind that strap — curse you, don't wrench my foot off," Moigan 
90tto voce below was expressing a wish to strangle him, drown hnn, 
and punch his head off. 

The boots removed, it became necessary to divest Mr. Pendennis of 
his coat : and for this purpose the valet had necessarily to approach 
very near to his employer ; so near that Pendennis could not but per> 
ceive what Mr. Morgan's late occupation had been ; to which he ' 
adverted in that simple and forcible phraseology whidi men are some- 
times in the habit of using to their domestics ; informing Morgan that 
he was a drunken beast, and that he smelt of brandy. 

At this the man broke out, losing patience, and flinging up all subor- 
dination? '' I 'm drunk, am I ? I 'm abeast, am I? I 'm d d,am I? 

you infernal old miscreant. Shall I wring your <^d head off, and drownd 
yer in that pail of water ? Do you think I 'm a-goin' to bear your con- 
founded old harrogance, you old Wigsby I Chatter your old liivories at 
me, do you, you grinning old baboon! Come on, if you are a man, and 
can stand to a man. Ha ! you coward, knives, knives ! *' 
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" If jOii advance a step, I tl send it into yeu," said tlie M^or, eaiziag 
vpaknifelliatwaB onthe ttble Dearhim. " Go down BtaiiB, joa drHnkeu 
Iffute, aod leavs ^e houee; send for joar book and joor wages in 
the morning, and never let me aee jour ioBolent iace again. This d — d 
impertinence of yours has been growing for some months past. Yon 
have been grontng too rich. You are not fit ior service. Get out of it, 
and out of the house." 

" And where woidd ysu «irii me to go, pra;, out of the ouse ?" aslced 
the man, "audwen't it bee^naleonrenient to-siomwmonun'f — tootj^oy 
mam* Aou, timaplay, WMnteer? " 

" Silence, ;6u beast, and go I " ciied out the M^or. 

Morgan began to laugh, with rather a einister laugh, " Ixuk yen, 
Peodennis," lu said, seating himself; " unoe I Ve been in this raom 



■jfsa Ve called me beastj bi-ute, dog : aitd d d me, haven't jm. ? How 
do jou suppose one man likes that sort of talk from another ? How many 
jesra have I waited on 70a, and how many damns and cuasee have you 
given me, along with my wages ? Do you think a man 'a a dog, that you 
can talk to him in Ehia wqr ? If I choose to diiuk a little, why shouldn't 
I ? I Ve seen many a gentleman drunk formly, and penips have the 
abit &om them. I ain't a-goin' to leave this house, old feller, and ahali 
I tell you why ? Tlie buue is my house, erei? stick of fumitur' in it is 
mine, exoep' your cdd tnps, and your shower-bath, and your wig-box. 
I Ve hou^t the place, I tell you, with my own industry &nd pene- 
verance. I oan ahow a hundred pound, where you can show a fifiji or 
your damned supersellious n^hew wtfaer. I 've served you bonounihle, 
done eveiythink for you these dozen years, and I 'm a dog, am I ? 
I 'm a b^st, am I ? That 't the language for gentlemen, not for our 
rank. But 1 11 bear it no more. I throw up your service; I 'm tired 
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on it ; I Ve combed your old wig and buckled jour old girths and 
waistbands long enough, I tell you. Don*t look savage at me, I 'm 
sitting in my o^vn chair, in my own room, a-telling the truth to you. 
I '11 be your beast, and your brute, and your dog, no more. Major 
Pendennis Alf Pay." 

The fury of the old gentleman, met by the servant's abrupt levoU, 
had been shocked and cooled by the concussion, as much as if a sudden 
shower-bath or a pail of cold water had been flung upon him. That 
effect produced, and his anger calmed, Morgan's speech had interested 
him, and he rather respected his adversary, and his courage in &cing 
him, as of old days, in the fencing-room, he would have admired the 
opponent who hit him. 

" You are no longer my servant, " the Major said, " and the house 
may be yours ; but the lodgings are mine, and you will have the goodness 
to leave them. To-morrow morning, when we have settled our accounts, 
I shall remove into other quarters. In the meantime, I desire to go 
to bed, and have not the slightest wish for your farther company.*' 

'* We 'II have a settlement, don't you be afraid," Morgan said, getting 
up from his chair. " I ain't done with you yet ; nor with your family, nor 
with the Clavering family, Major Pendennis ; and that you shall know," 

" Have the goodness to leave the room, sir; — I 'm tired," said the 
Major. 

•' Hah ! you '11 bo more tired of me afore you 've done," answered the 
man, with a sneer, and walked out of the room ; leaving the Major to 
compose himself, as best he might, after the agitation of this extraor- 
dinary scene. 

He sate and mused by his fire-side over the post events, and the 
confounded impudence and ingratitude of sen'ants ; and thought how 
he should get a new man : how denlish unpleasant it was for a man of 
his age, and with his habits, to part with a fellow to whom he had been 
accustomed: how Morgan had a receipt for boot-varnish, which was 
incomparably better and more comfortable to the feet than any he had 
ever tried : how very well be made mutton-broth, and tended him when 
he was unwell. " Gad, it 's a hard thing to lose a fellow of that sort : 
but be must go," thought the ^lajor. " He has grown rich, and impu- 
dent since he has grown rich. He was horribly tipsy and abusive to- 
night. We must part, and I must go out of the lodgings. Dammy, 
I like the lodgings ; I 'm used to 'em. It 's very unpleasant, at my time 
of life, to change my quarters." And so on, mused the old gentleman. The 
shower-bath had done him good : the testiness was gone : the loss of 
the umbrella, the smell of paint at the Club, were forgotten under the 
superior excitement* " Confound the insolent villain ! " thought the 
old gentleman. " He understood my wants to a nicety : he was the 
best servant in England." He thought about his servant as a man 
thinks of a horse that has carried him long and well, and that has come 
down with him, and is safe no longer. How the deuce to replace him ? 
Wliere can he get such another animal ? 
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In these melancholy cogitations the Mtgor, who bad donned his own 
dressing gonn and replaced liis head of hair (a little grey h&d been 
introduced into the coiffure of late by Mr. Truefitt, which had given 
tlie Major's head the most artless and respectable appearance) ; in these 
cogitations, we say, the Major, who bad taken oS his wig and put on 
bie night' handkerchief, sale absorbed by the fire-side, when a feeble 
knock come at bia door, wbicb was presently opened by the landlady of 
the lodgings. 

" Ood bless my soul, Mis. Brixham ! " cried out the M^or, startled 
that a lady should behold him in the tlmpU appartU of his night- 
toilette. " It— it "s veiy late, Mrs. Brixhsm." 



" I wish I might speak tA you, sir," said the landlady, very piCeonsly. 

"About Morgan, I suppose? He has cooled himself at the pump. 
Can't take liim back, Mre. Brixham. Impossible. I 'd determined to 
part with him before, wlien I heard of bis dealings in the discount 
businesa — I suppose you Ve heard of them, Mrs. Brixbam ? My 
servant 's a capitalist, begad." 

" sir," said Mrs. Brixbam, " I know it to my cost. I borrowed 
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from him a liUJe money five jetrs ago; and though I have paid him 
tamnj times over, I am entirelj in his power. I am naaed by hiixu sr- 
Everything I had is his. He 's a dreadful man." 

"£h, Mrs. Bniham ? tamt pis — derlish sony for yoa, and that I most 
qfoit yxMir house after lodging here so long: there 's no help ioriL I 
must go." 

" fie eays we must all go, sir," sobbed out the luddess widow. " £b 
;came down stairs from you just now — he had been drinking, and it always 
makes him very wicked — and he fndd that you had insulted him, sir, 
and treated him like a dog. and spoken to him unkindly ; and he swote 
he would be revenged, and— -and I owe him a hundred and twenty 
pounds, sir — and he has a bill of sale of all my furniture — and says 
he will turn me out of my house, and send my poor George to prison. 
He has been the ruin of my family, that man." 

" Devilish sorry, Mrs. Brixham ; pray take a chair. What can I do ? '* 

" Gould you not intercede with him for us ? George will give half 
his allowance ; my daughter can send something. If you will but stay 
on, sir, and pay a quarter's rent in advance " 

** My good madam, I would as soon give you a quarter in advance as 
not, if I were going to stay in the lodgings. But I can't ; and I can't 
afford to fling away twenty pounds, my good madam. I 'm a poor half- 
pay officer, and want every shilling I have, begad. As far as a few 
pounds goes — say five pouiMb — ^I don't say — and shall be most happy, 
and that sort of thing: and 1 11 give it joa in the morning with 
pleasure : but — but it 'a getting late, aad I have made a lailroad 
journey." 

" God's will be done, sir," said the poor woman, diying her tears. 
" I must bear my fate." 

** And a devliah hard one it is, and most sincerely I pity you, Mrs. 
Brixham. I — 1 11 eay ten pounds, if you will permit me. G ood night" 

'* Mr. Morgan, sir, when he came down stairs, and when — when I 
besought him to have pity on me, and tcdd him he had been the ruin of 
my family, said soraeihing which I did not weH undemtand — ^that he 
would ruin every family in the house — that he knew something would 
bring you down too — end that you should pay him for your— your in- 
solence to him. I— I must own to you, that I went down on my knees 
to him, sir ; and he said, with a dreadful oath against you, that he would 
have you on your knees." 

"Me? — by Gad, that is too pleasant! Where is the confounded 
fellow ? " 

'* He went away, sir. He said he should see yon in the xnoming. 
O pray try and pacify him, and save me and my poor boy«" And the 
widow went away with this prayer, to pass her night as she might, and 
look for the dreadful morrow. 

The last words about himself excited Major Pendennis so much, that 
his compassion for Mrs. Brixbam's misfortunes was quite foigotten iA 
the con^eration of his own case. 
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" Me on my knees ?" thought he, as he got into bed : " confound his 
impudence. Who ever saw me on mj knees ? What the devil does 
the fellow know ? Gad, I Ve not had an af&ir these twenty years. 
I defy him." And the old campaigner turned round and slept pretty 
sound, being rather excited and amused by the events of the day — the 
last day in Bury Street, he was determined it should be. " For it 's 
impossible to stay on with a valet over me and a bankrupt landlady. 
What good can I do this poor devil of a woman ? 1 11 give her twenty 
pound — ^there 's Warrington's twenty pound, which he has just paid — 
but what *^ the use ? She 11 want more, and more, and more, and that 
coniK^Bxit Morgan will swallow all. No, dumny, I can't t&ai to know 
poor people ; and to-morrow 1 11 say Good bye — to Mrs. Brixham and 
Mr. Morgan." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

IS WHICH THE MAJOB KEtTHBB YIELIM HIS MOSET KOE HI8 LWK. 

— i^~\ A ELY next morning Penden- 

_- -"^": (T ^ nis's shuttere were iq>etied 

i'^^sr ;>---- SjiO by Moi^n , who appeared u 

usoal, with a face perfectly 
grave and respectful, bear- 
ing with him the old gen* 
tleman's clothes, cans of 
water, and elaborate toi- 
lette requisites. 

■'It's you, is it ?" said 
the old fellow from his 
bed. " I shan't take 70a 
back again, you under- 
stand." 

" I ave not the least 

wish to be took back agio, 

M^or Fendennis," Mr. 

Morgan said, with grare 

dignity, " nor to serve you nor hany man. But as I wish you to be 

comftable as long as yon stay in my bouse, I came up to do what 's 

nessary." And once more, and for the last time, llr. James Uoignn 

laid out the silver dressing-case, and strapped the shiuing razor. 

These offices -foucluded, he addressed himself to the M^or with an 
indescribable solemnity, and said : " Thinkin' that you would most 
likely be in want of a respectable pusson, until yon suited yourself, I 
spoke to a young man last night, who is 'ere." 
" Indeed," said the warrior in the tent-bed. 

"He ave lived in the fust famlies, and I caa wouch for his 
respectability." 

"You are monstrous polit«," grinned the old Miyor. And tho 
truth b, that after the occurrences of the previous evening, Morgan bad 
gone out to his own Club at the Wheel of Fortune, and there finding 
Frosch, a courier and valet just returned from a foreign tour with 
young Lord Cubley, oud for the present disposable, had represented to 
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Mr. Frosch, that he, Morgan, had *' a devil of a hlow hup mth his own 
GoT'nor, and was goin' to retire from the business haltogether, and that 
if Frosch wanted a tempory job, he might probbly have it by applying 
in Bury Street." 

" You are very polite," said the Msjor, " and your recommendation, 
I am sure, will have every weight." 

Morgan blushed, he felt his master was ** a-cha£Qn* of him." '* The 
man have awaited on you before, sir," he said with great dignity. 
" Lord De la Pole, sir, gave him to his nephew young Lord Cubley, and 
he have been with him on his foring tour, and not wishing to go to 
Fitztme Castle, which Frosch's chest is delicate, and he cannot bear the 
cold in Scotland, he is free to serve you or not, as you choose." 

" I repeat, sir, that you are exceedingly polite," said the Mfgor. 
** Come in, Frosch — ^you will do rery well — Mr. Morgan, will you have 

the great kindness to " 

* '* I shall show him what is nessary, sir, and what is customry for 
you to wish to ave done. Will you please to take breakfast *ere or at 
the Club, Major Pendennis ? " 

" With your kind permission, I will breakfast here, and afterwards 
we will moke our little arrangements." 

" If you please, sir." 

" Will you now oblige me by leaving the room ? " 

Morgan withdrew ; the excessive politeness of his ex*employer made 
him almost as angry as the Major's bitterest words. And whilst the 
old gentleman is making his mysterious toilet, we will also modestly 
retire. 

After breakfast. Major Pendennis and his new aide-de-camp occupied 
themselves in preparing for their departure. ' The establishment of the 
old bachelor was not very complicated. He encumbered himself with no 
useless wardrobe. A bible (his mother's), a road book, Pen's novel (calf 
elegant), and the Duke of Wellington's Despatches, with afew prints, maps, 
and portraits of that illustrious general, and of various sovereigns and 
consorts of this country, and of the General under whom Major Pendeimia 
had served in India, formed his literary and artistical coUection : he 
v?as always ready to march at a few hours' notice, and the cases in which 
he had brought his property into his lodgings some fifteen years before, 
were still in the lofts amply sufficient to receive all his goods. These, 
the young woman who did the work of the house, and who was known 
by the name of Betty to her mistress, and of ' Slavey ' to Mr. Morgan, 
brought down from their resting place, and obedienUy dusted and cleaned 
under the eyes of the terrible Morgan. His demeanour was guarded 
and solemn ; he had spoken no word as yet to Mrs. Brixham respecting 
his threats of the past night, but he looked as if he would exeoute them, 
and the poor widow tremblingly awaited her fiite. 

Old Pendennis, armed with his cane, superintended the package of 
his goods and chattels, under the hands of Mr. Frosch, and ttie Slavey 
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Imnied sack of faift papers as he did not can to ke^ ; fiiuig open 
ioors aad cloaete until they were sll empty ; aiid now all boxe» axul 
diesta weffr closed, except hia desk, whiek wa» read j toneevre tke final 
accounts of Mr. Morgan. 

That udiyidaal now made his appeanmoe, and brought his books. 
"As I wish to speak to you in piiviekr pecaps you will aife the 
to reqaest Frosch to step down stairs," he said, aa entering. 
Bring a couple of cabs, Fro8ch» if 3'oa please — and wait down 
un^ I ring for you," said the Migor. Morgan saw Frosch down 
stairs, watdied him go along the street upon his errand, and prodncect 
h» bedis and accounts, which were simple and very easily settled. 

'* And now, sir," said he, lumiig poeketted the dieque, wfaiefa his ex- 
empZoyev gave him, and signed his name to his book witb a flounsh, 
*' and now that accounts is closed between us, sir," he said, " I porpose 
to speak to you as one man to another (Morgan liked the sound of hia 
own Toice ; and, as an indiyidoal, indulged in public speaking whenerer 
he could get aa opportunity, at the Club, or the housekeeper's room), 
and I must tell you, that I 'm in posaussion of eertm^ infamaUom,'* 

*^ And may I inquire of ^^lat nature, pray ? " asked the Major, 

** It *s valuble information, Major Pendennis, as you know rery 
well. I know of a marriage as is no marriage — of ahonomable Baronet 
as is no more married than I am ; and which hia wife is manied to 
Bomebodj else, aa you know too, sir." 

Pendeunis at once understood all. " Ha ! this accounts ier your 
behariour. You have been listening at the door, sir, I soppcee," said 
the Major, looking very haughty ; " I forgot to look at the key4iole 
when I went to that pubHc-house, or I mi^t have suspected yAuX sort 
of a person was behind it" 

*' I may haye my schemea as you naj have yours, I aoppose," 
answered Morgan. ^' I may get my infcrmation, and I may ast on that 
information, and I may find that informadon valuble as anybody else 
may. A poor servant may have a bit of hick as weU as a gentleman, 
mayn't he? Don't you be puttmg on your anghty looks, sir, and 
eomdn* tiie aristocrat oyer me. That 's all gammon with me* lim aa 
Enghshman, I am, and as good as you." 

*'To what the devil does this tend, sir? and how does the secret 
whidi you have surprised concern me, I should like to know?" asked 
Magor Pendennis, with great majesty* 

** How does it concern me, indeed? how grand we are ! How does it 
oooeem n^y nephew, I wonder? How does it concern my nephew's seat 
in Padyment: and to subornation of bigamy? How does it concern 
that? What, are you to be the only man to have k secret, and to trade 
on it ? Why shouldn't I go halves, Migor Pendennis ? I 've found it 
out too. Look here! I ain't goin' to be unreaaoDsdble with you. Make 
It worth my while, and I '11 keep the thing ctose. Let Mr. Arthur take 
Ida seat, and boa rich wife, if you like ; I don^t want to marry her. But 
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I jnH have my share, as Bore as nj name's James Morgan. Aad if I 
cbn^ " 

" And if jou don't, rir— -what?" Pendennki asked. 

^ If I don't, I split, and tail all. I smash Gkverng, and hare him 
and his wife up lor bigamy — so help me, I will ! I smash joiuag IBape* 
ful's marriage, and I show up you and him as makin' use of this secret, 
in order to squeeze a seat in Parlyment out of Sir Fianeis, and a 
ibrtmie out of his wile/' 

*'Mr. Pendennis knows no more of this businesB than the babe 
unborn, sir," cried the Major, aghast '^ No more than Lady Clarenng, 
than Miss Amory does." 

" Tell that to the marines. Major," replied the Tafet ; " thai cock won't 
fight with me." 

^ Do you doubt my word, you villain ?" 

** No bod language. I don't lare one twopeace'a'p'ny whether your 
word 's true or not. I tell. you, I-iulend this to be a nice little annuity 
to me. Major : for I hare every one of you ; and I ain't sock a fool as to 
let yoo go. I should say .Uiat joq' n%ht make it five hundred a year to 
me among you, easy. Bay ra» down the first quarter now, and I 'm as 
mum as a mouse. Juftt give me a note £or one twenty-five. There 's 
your cheque-book on your desk." 

*'And there's this too, you villain," cried the eld genliaman. In 
the desk to ^dnch the valet pointed was^a little double-barrelled pistol, 
v?ych had belonged to Pendennis's old patron, the Indian eos&mander<* 
in-chief, and which had accompanied him in many a easapaigtt, " One 
more word, you scoundrel, and 1 11 shoot yon, like a mad dog. Stop-— 
by Jove, 1 11 do it now. You '11 assault me, will you ? You *11 strike at 
an old man, wiQ you, you lying coward ? Kneel dowi» and say your 
prayers, sir, for by the Jjord you shall die." 

The Major's face glared with rage^ at: his adversary, who looked 
terrified beibre him for a moment, and at the next, with a shriek of 
" Murder," sprang towards the .■ open window, under wkich a pohee- 
inan hi^pened to be on his beat. *^ Murder I Police ! " bellowed 
Mr. Morgan. 

To his surprise. Major Pendennis wheded swi^ the table and walked 
to the other window, which was'also open. He beckoned the policeman. 
*' Come up here, policeman," he said, and then went and placed himself 
against the door. 

*' You miserable sneak," he said to Morgan ; " the pistol hasn't been 
loaded these fifteen years, as you have known very well : if you had not 
been such a coward. That policeman is coming, and I will have him 
up, and have your trunks searched; I hare reason to believe that you 
are a thief, sir. I know you are. 1 11 swear to the things." 

" You gave 'em to me — ^you gave 'em to me I " cried Morgan. 

The Migor laughed. '^We'll see," he said; and the guilty valet 
remembered some fine lawn-frontod shirts — a certain gold-headed cane 
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— an opera-glass, which he had forgotten to hring down, and of which 
he had assumed the use along with certain articles of his master^s 
clothes, which the old daudj neither wore nor asked for. 

Policeman X entered ; followed bj the scared Mrs. Bnxham and 
her maid-of-all-work, who had been at the door and found some difficidty 
in closing it against the street amateurs, who wished to see the row. 
The Major began instantly to speak. 

" I have had occasion to discharge this drunken scoundrel," he said. 
" Both last night and this morning he insulted and assaolted me. 
I am an old man and took up a pistol. You see it is not loaded, and 
this co^▼ard cried out before he was hurt. I am glad you are come. 
I was charging him with taking my property, and desired to examine his 
trunks and his room.** 

" The velvet cloak you ain't worn these three years, nor the weskits, 
and I thought I might take the shirts, and I — I take my hoath I 
intended to put back the hopera-glass," roared Morgan, writhing with 
rage and terror. 

" The man acknowledges that he is a thief," the Major said, calmly, 
" He has been in ray service for years, and I have treated him with 
every kindness and confidence. We will go up stairs and examine his 
trunks." 

In those trunks Mr. Morgan had things which he would fiuu 
keep from public eyes. Mr. Morgan, the bill discounter, gave goods 
as well as money to his customers. He provided young spendthrifts 
with snuff-boxes and pins and jewels and pictures and cigars, and of a 
very doubtful quality those cigars and jewels and pictures were. Their 
display at a police-office, the discoveiy of his occult profession, and the 
exposure of the Major's property, which he had appropriated, indeed, 
rather than stolen, — would not have added to the reputation of 
Mr. Morgan. He looked a piteous image of terror and discomfiture. 

'* He '11 smash me, will he ? " thought the Major. " 1 11 crash him 
now, and finish with him." 

But he paused. He looked at poor Mrs. Brixham's scared h^c^sumni 
he thought for a moment to himself that the man brought to bay and in 
prison might make disclosures which had best be kept secret, and (hat 
it was best not to deal too fiercely with a desperate man." 

'* Stop," he said, " policeman. 1 11 speak with this man by himself." 

*' Do you give Mr. Morgan in charge? " said the policeman. 

" I have brought no charge as yet," the Major said, with a significant 
look at his man. 

•• Thank you, sir," whispered Morgan, very low. ••*•/ 

" Go outside the door, and wait there, policeman, if you please. — 
Now, Morgan, you have played one game with me, and you have not 
had the best of it, my good man. No, begad, you Ve not had the best 
of it, though you had the best hand ; and you 've got to pay, too, now» 
you scoundrel." 
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Yes, sir,** said the maiL 

I \e only found out, within the last week, the game which you 
have been driving, you villun. Young De Boots, of the Blues, recog- 
nised you as the man who came to barracks, and did business one-third 
in money, one-third in Eau-de-Cologne, and one-third in French prints, 
you confounded demure old sinner ! I didn't miss anything, or care a 
straw what you *d taken, you booby ; but I took the shot, and it hit — * 
hit the bull's-eye, begad. Dammy, sir, I 'm an old campaigner." 

** What do you want with me, sir? " 

'* 1 11 tell you. Your biUs, I suppose, you keep about you in that 
dem'd great leather pocket-book, don't you ? You '11 burn Mrs. Brix- 
ham's bill ? " 

'* Sir, I ain't a-goin' to part with my property," growled the man. 

'* You lent her sixty pounds £ve years ago. She and that poor devil 
of an insurance clerk, her son, have paid you fifty pounds a year ever 
since ; and you have got a bill of sale of her furniture, and her note of 
hand for a hundred and fifty pounds. She told me so last night. By 
Jove, sir, yon 've bled that poor woman enough." 

" I won't give it up," said Morgan ; " If I do I 'm " 

'* Policeman ! " cried the M^or. 

** You shall have the bill," said Morgan. " You 're not going to take 
money of me, and you a gentleman ?" 

" I shall want you directly," said the Mfgor to X, who here entered* 
and who again withdrew. 

*' No, my good sir," the old gentleman continued ; ** I have not any 
desire to have farther pecuniary transactions with you ; but we will 
draw out a little paper, which you will have the kindness to sign. No, 
stop i — ^you shall write it : you have improved immensely in writing of 
late, and have now a very good hand. You shall sit down and write, if 
you please — there, at that table — so — ^let me see — we may as well have 
the date. Write * Bury Street, St. James's, October 21, 18—.' " 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and as the pitiless old Mi\}or 
continued : — 

*' 1, James Morgan, having come in extreme poverty into the service 
of Arthur Fendennis, Esquire, of Bury Street, St James's, a Major in 
her Majesty's service, acknowledge that I received liberal wages and 
board wages from my employer, during fifteen years. — ^You can't object 
to that, I am sure," said die Major. 

•• During fifteen years,** ^irote Morgan. 

*' In which time, by my own care and prudence," the dictator resumed, 
'* I have managed to amass sufficient money to purchase the hoase in 
which my master resides, and, besides, to effect other savings. Amongst 
other persons from whom I have had money, I may mention my present 
^ tenant, Mrs. Brixham, who. in consideration of sixty pounds advanced 
by me five years since, has paid back to me the sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling, besides giving me a note of hand for one 
hundred and twenty pounds, which I restore to her at the desire of 
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mj late master, Major Arthur Pendennis, and l^eirawhli free hat fami- 
ture, of which I had a bill of sale. — Have joa writteu ? " 

** I think if this pistol was loaded, I 'd blow your bndns oat,** said 
Moi^axL 

" No, jon wouldn't. You have too great a reelect for your valuBUe 
life, my good man," the Major answered. " Let us go on and begin a 
new BMitenoe. 

" And haTing, in letarn for my marter'e kmdDeeB. Btcte his property 
from him, which I acknowledge to be now upstairs in my trunks ; and 
having uttered falsehoods regarding his and other honourable finralies, 
I do h(»*6by, in consideration of his clemency to me, express my regret 
for uttering these falsehoods, and for stealing his property ; and deokre 
that I am not worthy of belief, and that I hope — ^yes, begad — that I 
hope to amend for the future. Signed, James Morgan." 

** I 'm d d if I sign it,*' said Morgan. 

"My good man, it will happen to you, whether jou sign or no, 
begad," said the old feUow, chuckling at his own wit. '* There, I «hall 
not use this, you understand, unless — ^unless I am compelled to do so. 
Mrs. Brixbam, and our friend the polioeman, wUl witness it, I dare say, 
without reading it : and I will give the old lady bac^ her nete of hand, 
and say, which you will confirm, that she and you are quits. I see there 
is Frosch come back \^ith the cab for my trunks ; I shall go to -an hotel. 
— You may come in now, policeman ; Mr. Morgan and I bare ftrranged 
our little dispute. If Mrs. Brixham will sign this paper, and you, poHee- 
man, will do so, I shall be very much obliged to you both. Mrs. Brixham, 
you and your worthy landlord, Mr. Morgan, are f urts. I wbh yea joy 
of him. Let Frosch come and pack the rest of the things.*' 

Frosch, aided by the Slavey, vinder the calm si^rintendence of Mr. 
Morgan, carried Major Pendennis's boxes to Ike cabs in waiting ; waA 
Mrs. Brixbam, when her persecutor was not by, came and asked a 
Heaven's blessing upon the Major, her preserver, and tiie best and 
quietest and kindest of lodgers. And having given her a finger to shake, 
which the humble lady received with a curtsey, and over which sfbe was 
ready to make a speecb full of tears, the Major cut short that valedictory 
oration, and walked out of the house to the hotid in Jermyn Street, 
which was not many steps fvom Morgan's door. 

That individual, looking fcrth from the parlour-window, discharged 
anything but blessings at his parting guest ; but the stout old bey could 
afford not to be frightened at Mr. Morgan, and fiung him a look of great 
contempt and humonr as be strutted away with his cane. 

Major Pendennis had not quitted his house of Bury Street many 
hoars, and Mr. Morgan was esTJoying his otium in a dignified foanner, 
Biureying the evening fog, and smoidaag a oigar, on the doorsteps, when 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq., tiia hero of this hist&ry, made his apfeanmoe 
at the well-known door. 

"My undo out, I suppose, Moigaa? " he said to the fonctioBary ; 
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knowing full well that to smoke was treason, in the presence of the 
Major. 

" Major Pendennis is hout, sir," said Morgan, with gravitj, hewing, 
hut not touching the elegant cap which he wore. " Major Pendennis 
have left this quse to-day, sir, and I have no longer the honour of being 
in his service, sir." 

** Indeed, and where is he ? " 

'* I believe he ave taken tempory lodgings at Cox's otel, in Jummin 
Street," said Mr. Morgan ; and added, aJter a pause, '* Are you in town 
for some time, pray, sir ? Are you in Chambers ? I should like to have 
the honour of waiting on you tlieve : ani woold be thankful if you would 
£EiYoar me with a quarter of an hour." 

" Do you want my nnde to take you back ? " asked Arthur, insolent 
aad good-natured. 

*' I want no such thing ; I 'd see him — " the man glared at him for 
a minute, bat he stopped. " No, sir, thank you," he said in a softer 
voioe ; *' it *s only widi you that I wish to speak, on some business 
whieh oonceras yea ; and perhaps you would favour me by walking into 
my boosa." 

*' If it is but for a mimate or two, I will listen to you, Morgan," said 
Arthur; and thought to hunself, *I suppose the fellow wmts me to 
jMLtucmigfl him ; * and he eolerad the house. A card ww afaready in the 
fnnt windowa, prockionng that i^rtments were to be let, and having 
introduced Mr. PendenniB into the dining room, and ofiered him a 
chair, Mr. Morgan took one himself, and proceeded to convey some 
inlonBatiea to hJooB, with whkh the reader has already had cognisance. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

IK WHICH FBNDEMSIS COUirra HI3 ECOB. 

,\^^r^ UR friend Imd arrived in Loodoa 
on that daj only, though but for 
a brief visit, aud having left some 
fellotv-travellers at nil hot«l to 
'which he had convoyed them from 
the West, be hastened to the 
Chambers in Lamb Court, which 
were basking in as much suu as 
chose to vi^t that dreary but not 
altogether comfortless building. 
Freedom stands in lieu of sun- 
shine In Chambws ; and Templon 
grumble, but tak« their ease in 
their Inn. Pen's domestic an- 
nounced to him that Warrington 
was in Cbambei's too, and, of 
course, Arthur ran up to his 
friend's room straightway, and 
found it, as of old, perfumed 
with the pipe, and George, once 
-^_^ — ---^. ^ /. more at work at bis newspapers 

"" — =^ \~ll^^^^' *"'' reviews. The pair greeted 

each other with the rough cordiality 
which young Englishmen use one to anolher : and which carries a 
great deal of warmth and kindnesa under its rude exterior. Warrington 
smiled and took his pipe out of hia mouth, and said, "Well, young 
one ! " Pen advanced and held out his hand, and said, " How are you, 
old boy 7 " And so this greeting passed between two friends who had not 
seen each other for months. Alphonse and Frederic would have rushed 
into each other's arms and shrieked Qt hon caur ! ce cker Alphontt 1 over 
each other's shoulders, llax. and Wilhelm would have bestowed half 
a dozen kisses, scented wilh Havannab, upon each other's mustn- 
chios. "Well, young ouel" "How are you, old boy?" is what two Britooa 
say : after saving each other's lives, possibly, the day before. To-morrov 
they will leave off shaking bands, and only wag their heads at ons 
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another as they come to breakfast. Each has for the other the very 
warmest confidence and regard : each would share his purse with the 
other : and hearing him attacked would break out in the loudest and 
most enthusiastic praise of his friend ; but they part with a mere 
Good-bye, they meet with a mere How-d you-do ; and they don*t write 
to each other in the interval. Curious modesty, strange stoical decorum 
of English friendship ! '* Yes, we are not demonstrative like those 
confounded foreigners," says Hardman ; who not only shows no friend- 
ship, but never felt any all his life long. 

"Been in Switzerland?" says Pen. "Yes," says Warrington, 
** Gouldn^t find a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where I got some caporal." The mau*s mind is full, very likely, of 
the great sights which he has seen, of the great emotions with which 
the vast works of nature have inspired it. But his enthusiasm is too coy 
to show itself, even to his closest friend, and he veils it with a cloud of 
tobacco. He will speak more fully of confidential evenings, however, 
and write ardently and frankly about that which he is shy of saying. 
The thoughts and experience of his travel will come forth in his writings ; 
as the learning, which he never displays in talk, enriches his style with 
pregnant allusion atid brilliant illustration, colours his generous elo- 
quence, and points his wit» 

The elder gives a rapid account of the places which he has visited in 
his tour. He has seen Switzerland, North Italy, and the Tyrol — he 
has come home by Vienna, and Dresden, and the Rhine. He speaks 
about these places in a shy sulky voice, as if he had rather not mention 
them at all, and as if the sight of them had rendered him very un- 
happy. The outline of the elder man*s tour thus gloomily sketched out, 
the young one begins to speak. He hns been in the country — ^verj 
much bored — canvassing — uncommonly slow — ^he is here for a day or 
two, and going on to— to the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, to 
some friends — that will be uncommonly slow, too. How hard it is to 
make an Englishman acknowledge that he is happy I 

" And the seat in Parliament, Pen ? Have you made it all right ? " 
asks Warrington. 

" All right, — as soon as Parliament meets and a new writ can be 
issued, Claveririg retires, and I step into his shoes," says Pen. 

" And under which king does Bezonian speak or die ? " asked 
Warrington. " Do we come out as Liberal Conservative, or as Govern- 
ment man, or on our own hook? " 

" Hem ! There are no politics now ; every man*s politics, at least, are 
pretty much the same. I have not got acres ejiough to make me a 
Protectionist ; nor could I be one, I think, if I had all the land in the 
county. I shall go pretty much with Government, and in advance of 
them upon some social questions which I have been getting up during 
the vacation ; — don*t grin, you old Cynic, I have been getting up the 
Blue Books, and intend to come out rather strong on the Sanitary and 
Colonisation questions.** 
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" We reserve to ourselves the liberty of voting against Gorermnent, 
though we are generally friendly. We are, however, friends- of &e 
people woant tout. We give lectures at the Olavering Institiite, and 
shake hands with the intelligent mechanics. We think tiie frandrisa 
ought to be very considerably enlarged ; at the samer time we axe free 
to accept office some day, when the House has listened to a flsw crack 
speeches from us, and the Administration perceives our merit.** 

'^ I am not Moses,*' said Pen, with, as usual, somewhat of melan- 
choly in his voice. " I have no laws f3K>m Heaven to bring down to 
the people from the mountaiuw I don*t belong to the mountoht at all, 
or set up to be a leader and reformer of mankind. My faith is not 
strong enough for that; nor my vanity, nor my hypocrisy, great 
enough. I will tell no lies, George, that I promise you ; and do no 
more than coincide in those which are necessary and pass current, asnZ 
caa*t be got in without recalling the whole circulation. Give a man at> 
least the advantage of his sceptical turn. If I find a good thing to 
say in the House, I will say it ; a good measure, I will support it ; a 
fJEur place, I will take it, and be glad of my luck. But I vronld no 
more flatter a great man than a mob ; and now you know as much about 
my politics as I do. What call have I to be a Whig ? Whiggism is 
not a divine institution. Why not vote with the Liberal Conservatives? 
They have done for the nation what the Whigs would never have done 
without them. Who converted both ? — the Radicals and the country 
outside. I think the Morning Post is often right, and PttfurA is 
often wrong. I doQ*t profess a call, but take advants^ of a chance. 
Parlons d'autre chose" 

" The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is Ioto, I suppose?** 
Warrington said. " How have our young loves prospered ? Are we 
going to change our condition, and give up our chambers? Arsyou 
going to divorce me, Arthur, and take uuto yourself a wife ?" 

" I suppose so. She is very good-natured and lively. She sings, and 
she don't mind smoking. She 11 have a fair fortune — I don't know how 
much — ^but my uncle augurs eveiything from the Begum's generosity, 
and says that she will come down very handsomely. And I think 
Blanche is dev'lish fond of me," said Arthur, with a sigh. 

" That means that we accept her caresses and her money.'* 

"Haven't we said before that life was a transaction?" Pendenuis 
said. ** I don't pretend to break my heart about her. I have tt>ld her 
pretty fairly what my feelings are — and — and have engaged myself to 
her. And since I saw her last, and for the last two months especially, 
whilst J have been in die country, I think she has been growing fbndei! 
and fonder of me ; and her letters to me, and especially to Laura, seem 
to show it. Mine have been simple enough — ^no raptures nor vows, 
jou understand — ^but looking upon the thing as an qffmr9 /tiCr; and 
not desirous to hasten or defer the completion." 

" And Laura ? how is she ? " Wanington asked frankly. 

** Laura, George," said Pen, looking his friend hard in the fbc^— "by* 
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Haaveo, Laoiu xb the: lMat» and noblesit a&d dearest girl the sun ever 
shone u^n." His own Toice fall aa he spoke : it seemed as if he 
could hardlj utter the words : he stretched out his hand to his eomrade, 
wha took it and nodded his hei4> 

''Hape yon oaly fiound out that now,. young on?** Warrington said 
after a. pause. 

" Who* has not kerned things too laJbe» George ? ** eried Arthur, in 
his impetuous way, gathering words and emotion as he went on. 
" Whose life is not a disappointment ? Who carries lus heart entire to 
the grave without a mutilation? I never knew anybody who> was 
happy quite : or who has not hod to ranaom himself out ef the hands of 
Fate with the payment of some dearest treasure or other. Lucky if we 
aie left alone a&erwaids, when we have paid our fine, and if the tyrant 
vittts us no more. Suppose I have found out that I have lost the 
greatest prize in the world, now that it can't he mine — that for years I 
had an angel under my tent, and let her go ? — am* I the only one— ah, 
dear old boy, am I the only one ? And do you think my lot is< easier 
to bear becaose 1 own that I deserve it? She % gone from us. God*s 
blessing be with her ! She might have staid, and I lost her ; it 's like 
Undine : isn't it, George ? " 

" She was in this room once»" said George. 

He saw her there — ^he heaird the sweet low voice — he saw the s^'eet 
smile and eyes shining so kindly — ^the face remembered so fondly — 
thought of in what night-watches — Ablest and loved always — gone now ! 
A glass that had held a nosegay — a bible with Helen's hand-writing 
—were all that were left lum of that brief flower of his life. Say it is a 
dream : say it passes : better the recollection of a dream than an aimless 
waking from a blank stupor. 

The two friends sate in silence awhile, each occupied with his own 
thoughts and aware of the other's. Pen broke it presently, by saying 
that he must go and seek for his uncle, and report progress to the old 
gentleman. The Major had written in a very bad humour ; the Major 
was getting old. " I should like to see you in Parliament, and smigly 
settled \dth a comfortable house and an heir to the name before I make 
my bow. Show me these," the Major wrote, *' and then, let old Arthur 
Pendennis make room for the younger fellows; he has. walked the 
Pall Mall pave long enough." 

'* There is a kindnesaabout the old heathen^" said Warrington. '* He 
cares for somebody besides himself, at least for some other part of him- 
self besides that which is buttoned into his own coat ; — for you and your 
race. He would like to see tha progeny of the Pendennises multiplying 
and increasing, and hopes that they may inherit the land. The old 
patriarch blesses you from the Club window of Bays s, and is carried off 
and bmied under the flags of St. James's Churchy in sight of Piccadilly, 
and the cab-stand, and the carriages going to the levee. It is an 
edifying ending." 

" The new blood I bring into the family,'* mused Pen, ** is rather tainted. 
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If I had chosen, T think mv father*in»law Amoiy would not faaTe Leea 
the progenitor I should have desired for my race ; nor mj grandfatfaer- 
in-law Snell ; nor our oriental ancestors. Bj the wagr, who was Amory ^ 
Amory was lieutenant of an Indiaman. Blanche wrote scmie reises 
ahout him, ahout the storm, the mountain waye, the seaman a grare, the 
gallant £sither, and that sort of thing. Amoiy was drowned oommanding- 
a country ship between Calcutta and Sydney ; Amory and the B^(nm 
weren*t happy together. She has been unlucky in her selection of 
husbands, the good old lady, for, between ourselves, a more despicable 
creature than Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering Park, Baionet, 

never " " Never legislated for his country," broke in Wamngton ; 

at which Pen blushed rather. 

" By the way, at Baden," said Warrington, " I found our friend tW 
Chevalier Strong in great state, and wearing hia orders. He told me 
tliat he had quarrelled with Clavering, of whom he seemed to have 
almost as bad an opinion as you have, and in fieu^t, I think, thongb I will 
not be certain, confided to me his opinion, that Clavering was an utter 
scoundrel. That fellow Bloundell, who taught you card-playing at 
Oxbridge, was with Strong ; and time, I think, has brought out his 
valuable qualities, and rendered him a more accomplished rascal than 
he was during your undergraduateship. But the king of the place was 
the famous Colonel Altamont, who was carrying all before him, giving 
fetes to the whole society, and breaking the bank, it was said." 

"My uncle knows something about that fellow — Clavering knows 
something about him. There *s something louche regarding hiuL But 
come ! I must go to Bury Street, like a dutiful nephew." And, takings 
his hat. Pen prepared to go. 

" I will walk, too," said Warrington. And they descended the stairs, 
stopping, however, at Pen's chambers, which, as the reader has been 
informed, were now on the lower story. 

Here Pen began sprinkling himself with Eau-de-Cologne, and care* 
fully scenting his hair and whiskers with that odoriferous water. 

"What is the matter? You\e not been smoking. Is it my pipe^ 
that has poisoned you? " growled Warrington. 

•*I am going to call upon some. women," said Pen. "I'm — ^I'm 
going to dine with 'em. They are passing through town, and are at an 
hotel in Jenny n Street." 

Warrington looked with good-natured interest at the young fellow dandi- 
fying himself up to a pitch of completeness ; and appearing at length in 
a gorgeous shirtrfront and neckcloth, fresh gloves, and glistening boots. 
George had a pair of thick high-lows, Und his old shirt was torn about 
the breast, and ragged at the collar, where his blue beard had worn it. 

" Well, young un," said he, simply, " I like you to be a buck, some* 
how. When I walk about with you, it is as if I had a rose in my 
button-hole. And you are still affable. I don't think there is any yonng- 
feUow in the Temple turns out like you ; and I don't believe you were 
ever ashamed of walking with me yet." 
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*^ Doii*t laugh at me, Geoi^ge/* said Pen. 

** I say. Pen," continued the other, sadlj, " if you write — 1£ you 
write to Laura, I wish you would say ' God bless her' from me." 

Pen blushed ; and then looked at Warrington ; and then — and then 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughing. 

" I 'm going to dine with her," he said. " I brought her and Lady 
Bockminster up from the country to-day — made two days of it— slept 
last night at Bath — I say, George, come and dine, too. I may ask any 
one I please, and the old lady is constantly talking about you." 

Geoige refused. George had an article to write. George hesitated ; 
and oh, strange to say ! at last he agreed to go. It was agreed that 
they should go and call upon the ladies ; and they marched away in high 
spirits to the hotel in Jermyn Street. Once more the dear lioce shone 
upon biro ; once more the sweet voice spoke to him, and the tender 
band pressed a welcome. 

There still wanted hall-aii-hour to dinner. *' You will go and see 
your uncle now, Mr. Pendennis," old Lady Rockminster said. *' You 
will not bring him to dinner— no — ^his old stories are intolerable ; and 
I want to talk to Mr. Warrington ; I daresay he will amuse us. I think 
we have heard all your stories. We have been together for two whole 
days, and I think we are getting tired of each other." 

So obeying her ladyship's orders, Arthur went down stairs and walked 
to his uncle's lodgings. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

FIAT JUSnTIA. 
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^*\ returned, and Lady BafhtninatMi 
U begHi to M(dd him Ch arnnag iate. 
■ Sut lium, looking at iwc «M»i»s 
■aw tliat hia face naa aa paU aaA 
BBuad, that, aha intvrnptfld haa ia^ 
parioua. patKmaan ; and aaksdk with 
Under elann, what had haf^aaad? 
Waa Arthur ill ? 

Arthur drank a larga huai^ai q£. 

sherry " I have heard the most 

extraordinary news; I will telt yoa 

afterwards," he said, looking at the 

eerrants. He was very nervous and 

agitated during the dinner. " Don't 

tramp and beat so with your foet 

under the table," I^y Bookminater said. " You have trodden on Fido, 

and upset his saucer. You see Mr. Warrington keepi his boota quiet" 

At the deasert — it seemed as if the unlucky dinner would never be 

over — Lady Rockmineter aaid, "This dinner has been exceediogly 

stupid. I suppose something has happened, and that you want to speak 

to Laura. I will go and have my nap. I am not sure that I shall 

have any tea — no. Good night, Mr, Warrington. You must come 

ogun, and when there is no business to talk about." And the old 

lady, tossing up her head, walked away from the room with great dignity. 

George and the others had risen with her, and Warrington waa about 

to go away, and was saying " Good night " to Laura, who, of course, was 

looking much alarmed aboot her cousin, when Arthur said, " Pray, stay, 

George. You should hear my news too, and give me your counsel ia 

this case. I hardly know how to act in it." 

" It 's something about Blanche, Arthur," said Lanra, her heart 
heating, end her cheek blushing, as she thought it hnd never blushed in 
her life. 

"Yes — and the most estraordinaiy story," said Pen. " When I left 
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joa to go to my ancle*9 lodgiogs, I foand hk Berrant, Moi^n, vbo has 
been with him so long, at the doer, and he said that he and his master 
had parted that morning ; that mj nude had quitted &e house, and had 
gone to an hotel — this hotel. I asked ibr him when I eame^ in ; but he 
was gone out to dinner. Morgan then said that he had something of a 
most important nature to communicate to me, and begged me to step 
into the house ; his house it is now. It appears the seoundvel haa saved 
a great deal of money whilst in my uncle's service, and is now a capi- 
talist and a millionnaire, for what I know. Well, I w«nt into the house, 
and what do you think he told me ? This must be a sacret between us 
all—at least if we can keep it, now that it is in poasesnon of that 
villain. Blanche's father is not dead. He has come to life again. The 
marriage between Clavering and the Begum is no marriage." 

** And Blanche, I suppose, ia her gmndlatherff heir," said 
Warrington. 

'* Perhaps: but the child of what a ftither! Amory is an escaped 
coBviet — Clavering knows it ; my uncle knows it — and it w^s with this 
piece of information held over Clavering in terrormt thai the wietched 
old man got him to give up his borough to me." 

" Blanche doesn't know it," said Laura, *' nor poor Lady Clavering." 

'^ No," said Pen ; ** Blanche does not even know the histoiy of her 
fktiier. She knew that he and her mother had separated, and had 
beard as a child, from Bonner, her nurse, that Mr. Amory was drowned 
in New South Wales. He was there as a convict, not as- a ship's 
captain, as the poor girl thought Lady Clavering has told me that 
they were not happy, and that her husband was a bad character. She 
would tell me all, she said, some day : and I remember her s^ing to 
me, with tears in her eyes, that it was hard for a woman to be forced to 
own that she was glad to hear her husband was dead : and that twice 
in her life she should have chosen so badly. What is to be done now ? 
The man can't show and claim his wife : death is probably over him if 
he discovers himself: return to transportation certainly. But the rascal 
has held the threat of discovery over Clavering for some time past, and 
hae retorted money from him time after time. 

**It is our friend Colonel Altamont, of course," said Warrington: 
•• I see all now." 

" If the rascal comes back," continued Arthur, " Morgan, who knows 
his secret, will use it over him — and having it ia his possession, 

proposes to extort money from us all. The d d rascal supposed I 

was cognisant of it," said Pen, white with anger; " asked me if I would 
give him an annuity to keep it quiet ; threatened me, me, as if I was 
trafficking with this wretched old Begum's misfortune ; and would extort 
a seat in Parliament out of that miserable Clavering. Good hettrens ! 
was my uncle mad, if) tamper in such a conspiracy ? Fancy awr mother's 
son, Laura, trading on such a treason ! " 

*' I can't fancy it, dear Arthur," said Laura ; seizing Arthur's kanl, 
«id kissing it. 
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*' No ! " broke out Waningtoa s deep voice, with a tremor ; he .fiur^" 
vejed the two generous and loving young people with a pang of inde^ 
scribable love and pain. **No. Our boy can't meddle with aach ft. 
wretched intrigue as that. Arthur Pendennis can't marry a oonv]et*ii|. 
daughter ; and sit in Parliament as member for the hulks. You must 
wash your hands of tlie whole afEur, Pen. You must break ofL Yuq 
must give no explanations of why and wherefore, but state that family- 
reasons render a match impossible. It is better that those poor womeiL 
should fjEinoy you false to your word than that they should know the 
truth. Besides, you can get from that dog Claveriug — I can fetch that 
for you easily enough — an acknowledgment that the reasons whidi yoa- 
have given to him as the head of the fieunily are amply suffideat ioc 
breaking off the union. Don't you think with me, Lauca?" He: 
scarcely dared to look her in the face as he spoke. Any lingering hope 
that he might have — any feeble hold that he might feel upon the Ittt 
spar of his wrecked fortune, he knew he was casting away ; and he let 
the wave of his calamity dose over him. Pen had started up whilst he. 
was speaking, looking eagerly at him. He turned his head away. He 
saw Laura rise up also and go to Pen, and once more take his liand and. 
kiss it. " She thinks so too — God bless her ! " said Geoi^e. 

" Her father's shame is not Blanche's fault, dear Arthur, is it ? ** Laura 
said, very pale, and speaking very quickly. *' Suppose you had been 
married, would you desert her because she had done no wrong ? Are 
you not pledged to her ? Would you leave her because she is in mis- 
fortune? And if she is unhappy, wouldn't you console her? Our 
mother would, bad she been here." And, as she spoke, the kind gidl 
folded her arms round him, and buried her face upon his heart. 

** Our mother is an angel with God," Pen sobbed out " And yoa 
are the dearest and best of women — the dearest, the dearest and the beet 
Teach me my duty. Pray for me that I may do it — pure heart God 
bless you — God bless you, my sister." 

"Amen," groaned out Warrington, wilii his head in his hands. 
'*She is right," he murmured to himself. ** She can't do any wrong, I 
think — that girl." Indeed, she looked and smiled like an angel. Manj 
a day after he saw that smile — saw her radiant face as she looked up at 
Pen — saw her putting back her curls, blushing and smiling, and sdli 
looking fondly towards him. 

She leaned for a moment her little fair hand on the table, playing 
on it " And now, and now," she said, looking at the two genUemeor^ 

'* And what now ? " asked George. 

'* And now we will have some tea," said Miss Laura, with her smile. 

But before this unromantic eondusion to a rather sentimental scene- 
could be suffered to take place, a servant brought word that Mijor Pen- 
dennis had returned to the hotel, and was waiting to see his nephew* 
Upon this announcement, Laura, not without some alarm, and ma 
appealing look to Pen, which said " Behave yourself well — ^hold to tha 
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right, and cIo your duty — ^be gentle, bat firm ^th your uncle" — ^Laura, 
we say, with these warnings written in her face, took leave of the two 
gontlemen, and retreated to her dormitoiy. Warrington, who was not 
generally fond of tea, yet grudged that expected cup very much. Why 
could not old Peudennis have come in an hour later ? Well, an hour 
sooner or later, what matter ? The hour strikes at last. The inevitable 
moment comes to say Farewell. The hand is shaken, the door closed, 
and the friend gone ; and, the brief joy over, you are alone. " In which 
of those many windows of the hotel does her light beam ? " perhaps he 
asks himself as he passes down the street He strides away to the 
smddng-Toom of a neighbouring Club, and there applies himself to his 
usual solace of a cigar. Men are brawling and talking loud about poli- 
tics, opera-girls, borse-raciug, the atrocious tyranny of the committee ; — 
bearing this sacred secret about him, he enters into this brawl. Talk 
away, each loader than the other. Rattle and crack jokes. Laugh and 
t^l your wild stories. It is stmnge to take one*s place and part iu 
the midst of the smoke and din, and think eveiy man here has his secret 
€§0 most likely, which is sitting lonely and apart, awny in the private 
chamber, from the loud game in which the rest of us is joining I 

Arthur, as he traversed the passages of the hotel, felt his anger rousing 
up within him. He was indignant to think that yonder old gentleman 
\^m he was about to meet, should have made him such a tool and 
puppet, and so compromised his honour and good name. The old 
f(^low*8 hand was very oold and shaky when Arthur took it. He was 
coughing ; he was grumbling over the fire ; Frosch could not bring his 
dressing-gown or arrange his papers as that d ■ d confounded impudent 
scoundrel of a Morgan. The old gentleman bemoaned himself, and 
corsed Morgan*8 ingratitude with peevish pathos. 

" The confounded impudent scoundrel ! He was drunk last night, 
and challenged me to fight him. Pen ; and, begad, at one time I was so 
excited that I thought I should have driven a knife into him ; and the 
infernal rascal has made ten thousand pound, I believe — and deserves 
to be hanged, and vnli l>e ; but, curse him, I wish he could have lasted 
out my time. He knew all my ways, and, dammy, when I rang the 
bell, the confounded thief brought the thing I wanted — ^uot like that 
stupid German lout. And what sort of time have you had in the country ? 
Been a good deal with Lady Rockminster ? You can't do better. She 
is one of the old school — vieiUe Seole, bontie icole, hey ? Dammy, they 
don't make gentlemen and ladies now ; and in fifty years you *11 hardly 
know one man from another. But ihey 11 last my time. I ain*t long 
for this business : I am getting very old, Pen, my boy ; and, gad, I was 
thinking to-day, as I was packing up my little libraiy, there *s a bible 
amongst the books that belonged to my poor mother ; I would like you 
io keep that. Pen. I was thinking, sir, that you would most likely open 
the box when it was your property, and the old fellow was laid under 
the 8od^ sir," and the Msgor coughed and wagged his old head over 
the fire. 
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His age— his kmdiieae, cyBarmed Pen's anger somewhat, and made 
Axtirar feet no little compunction for the deed which he wbs ahont to do. 
He knew that the announcement which he was about to make woidd 
destroy the darling hope of the old gentleman's life, and create in his 
breast a woful anger and commotion. 

** Hey — he^— I 'm off, sic," nodded the Elder ; " but I *d like lo 
read a speech of yours in the Timm before I ge — * Mr. Pendenms eaid, 
Unaocustomed as I am to public speaking * — >hey, sir ? hey, Artbar ? 
Begad, you look devlish well and healthy, sir. I always said my brotiier 
Jack would bring the family right You must go down into the 'wert, 
and buy the old estate, sir. Nee temd pennd^ hey ? Well rise i^ain, 
sir — rise again on the wing — and, begad, I shouldn't be surprised that 
yon will be a Baronet before you die." 

His words smote Pen. ** And it is J," he thought, " tha^ am ^oing 
to fling down the poor old fellow's air-castle. Well, it must be. Hem 
goes. — ^I — I went into your lodgings at Bury Street, though I did mt 
And you,** Pen slowly b^(an — " and I talked with Moigan, uncle." 

'* Indeed ! " The old genftlemaii's cheek began to flash invoUmtarilyv 
and he muttered, ** The oat 's out of the bag now, begad ! " 

" He told me a story, sir, which gave me the deepest surprise and 
pain," said Pen. 

The Major tried to look unconcenned. " What — ^that sUmj fl^>eiit — 
about — ^Whatdoyoucall'em, hey ? " 

** About Miss Amory*s father — about Lady Glavering s flxst hosbani, 
and who he is, and what." 

" Hem— ft derilish awkward a£Gur ! " said the old man, robbing his 
nose. ** I — I Ve been aware of that — eh — oonfounded circotmstance lor 
some time." 

^' I wish I had Imown k sooner, er not at ^1," said Arthur, gloomily. 

"He is all safe," thought the Senior, greatly relieved. '*<jrBd1 I 
should have liked to keep it from you altogether — ^and from diose two 
poor women« who are as innocent as unbom babes in tiie transaction." 

** Ton are right l^ere is no reason wiiy the two women should he«r 
it ; and I shall never toil them — though that villain, Morgan, perhaps 
may," Arthur said, gloomily. *' He seems disposed to trade upon Ms 
secret, and has already proposed terms of ransom to me. I ^irish I had 
known of the matter earlier, sir. It is not a werj pleasant thought to 
me that I am engi^ed to a convkt's daughter." 

*' The veiy reason why I kept it ^m you — my dear boy. Bat Miss 
Amory is not a conviot^s daughter, don^ you see ? Miss Amery is the 
daughter of Lady Clavering, with flftiy or sizf^ thousand pounds for a 
liartune; and her father-in-laiw, a Baronet and country gentleman, ef 
Ingh reputation, approves of the match, and gives np his seat m Psodiar 
ment to his son-in-law. What can be more simple ? " 

** Is it true, sir ? " 

" Bagad, yes, it is true, of ceusse it *s true. Araoiy *8 dead. I teU 
you he U dead. The first sign of life he shows, he is dead. He caii\ 
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afipear* We have bim at a dfiad-lock, like the Mkm in tl» phqf— -the 
Ghtic, hey ? — devilish agniBting plaj, that Qdtic. MeBstrons irat^ ima 
Sheiidan ; and so ^nts his sod. By Gad, air, when I 'wbb at the Cafie, 
I wtnember— " 

The old gentleman's faxmlity, «ad vaak :to oondaot Arthur to Ihe 
Cape, perhaps arose £rom a desire to avoid the sahject ^hidh was 
nearest his nephew's heart ; but Arthur broke oat, interrufitiDg him — 
** If yon fasd teld me this tale sooner, I believe you would have spacced 
me fljkd yoaiself a great deal of pain and disappointment; and I 
■hoidd not have found myself tied to an engagement from which I can^, 
in honour, recede." 

*' No hegad, we Ve fixed yon— and a man who 's fixed to a seat in 
Pai^liameot, and a pretty girl, with a couple of thonsond a-year, as fixed 
to no bad thing, let me tell you," said the old man. 

*' Great Heavens, sir!^ said Arthur; ''are you blind? Can't 
yon see ? " 

" See what, young gentleman ? " asked the other. 

'* See, that xather than trade x^n this secret of Amoiy's," Arthur 
cried out, ** I would >go and join my father-in-law at the hulks ! See, 
that rather than take a Beat in Parliament as a bribe from Clafeiing 
for silence, I would take the spoons off the table ! See, that yon have 
giren me a felon^s daughter for a wdle ; doomed me to poTorty and 
shame ; cursed my career when it might have been — when it might have 
been so difBsrent but £or yon I Don't you see that we ha^e been playing 
a guilty game, and have been over-reached ; — that m offering to marry 
this poor girl, for the eake of her moneyvand the advancement she would 
being, I was degmding myself^ and prostitntiBg my honom: ? *' 

"^ What in Heayen's -name do you mean, sir ? " cried the old man. 

** I mean to aay that these is a meBsore of baseness whioh I can*t 
pass," Arthur said. ** I have no other words fi>r it, and am isorry 
if they hurt yon. I have felt, for moBths past, that my oondnct in this 
affair has been wicked, sordid, and worldly. I am rightly ponished by 
the event, and haling sold myself for money and a seat in Parliament, 
by losing both." 

" How do you mean that you lose either ?" shrieked the old gentle- 
man. *' Who the devil 's to take your fortune or your seat away from 
you ? By G — , Clavering shall give 'em to you. You shall have every 
shilling of eighty thousand pounds." 

" I '11 keep my promise to Miss Amoiy, sir," said Arthur. 

"And, begad, her parents shall keep Uieir's to you." 

"Not so, please God," Arthur answered. "I have sinned, but, 
Heaven help me, I will sin no more. I will let Clavering off from 
that bargain which was made without my knowledge. I will take no 
money with Blanche but that which was originally settled upon her ; 
and I will try to make her happy. You have done it. You have 
brought this on me, sir. But you knew no better : and I forgive " 

" Arthur — ^in God's name — ^in your father's, who, by Heavens, was 
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the proudest man alive, and had the honour of the fatnilj always at 
heart — in mine — ^for the sake of a poor broken down old fellow, who 
has always been devlish fond of you-— don't fling thb chance away — 
I pray you, I beg you, I implore you, my dear, dear boy, don't fling this 
chance away. It 's the making of you. Your *re sure to get on. Yon U 
be a Baronet; it's three thousand a year : dammy, on my knees, therSy 
I beg of you, don't do this.'* 

And the old man actually sank down on his knees, and seizing one 
of Arthur's hands, looked up piteously at bim. It was cruel to romark 
the shaking hands, the wrinkled and quivering face, the old eyes 
weeping and winking, the broken voice. " Ab, sir," said Arthur, with a 
groan. " You have brought pain enough on me, spare me this. You 
have wished me to marry Blanche. I marry her. For God's sake, sir, 
rise, I can't bear it." 

"You — you mean to say that you will take her as a beggar, 
and be one yourself?" said the old gentleman, rising up and coughing 
violently. 

** 1 look at her as a person to whom a great calamity has befallen, and 
to whom I am promised. She cannot help the misfortune ; and as she 
had my word ^hen she was prosperous, I shall not withdraw it now she 
is poor. I will not take Clavering's seat, unless afterwards it should be 
given of his free will. I will not have a shilling more than her original 
fortune." 

" Have the kindness to ring the bell," said the old gentleman. *' I 
have done my best, and said my say ; and I 'm a devlish old fellow. 
And — ^ahd — it don't matter. And — and Shakspeare was right — and 
Cardinal Wolsey — ^begad — * and had I but served my God as I 've served 
you' — ^yes, on my knees, by Jove> to my own nephew — ^I mightn't have 
been Good night, sir, you needn't trouble yourself to call again." 

Arthur took his hand, which the old man left to him ; it was quite 
passive and clammy. He looked veiy much oldened ; and it seemed as 
if the contest and defeat had quite broken him. 

On the next day he kept his bed, and refused to see his nephew. 



CHAPTER XXXItl. 



IN WHICH THE DECKS BLGIS TO CLEAH. 

HEN, Miayed in hie dness- 
iog-gowB, Fen, nalked up, 
eocording to custom, t^ War- 
rington's chambers next 
morniiigito iDform his friend 
of de issue of the last night's 
interriew with his uncle ; and 
to ask, as uanal, for George's 
adyice and opinion,* Mrs. 
Flanagan , the laoudress, was 
I the only person whom Arthur 

found in the dear old cham 
ben. George had taken a 
. carpet-b^, and was gone. 
His address was to his bro- 
ther's house, in Suffolk. 
Packages addressed to the 
newBjAper and review for 
which he wrote lay on tiis table, awaiting delivery. 

" I found him at the table, when I came, the dear gentleman ! " 
Mrs. Flanagan said, " writing at his papers, and one of the candles 
was burned oat; and hard as bis bed is, he wasn't in it all night, sir." 

Indeed, having sat at the Club until the brawl there became intolerable 
to him, George had walked home, and had passed the night finishing 
some work on which be was emplojed, and to the completion of which 
he bent himself with all his mi^t The labour was done, and the 
night was worn awaj somehow, and the tardj NovembsT dawn came and 
looked in on the young man as be sate over his desk. In the next 
day's paper, or quarter's review, mai^ of us very likely admired the work 
of his genius, the variety of his illustration, the fierce Tigoor of his satire, 
the depth of his reason. There was no bint in his writing of the other 
thoughts which occupied him, and always acoompanied him in his work 
— a tone more melancholy than was customary, a satire more bitter 
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and impatient than that which he afterwards shonred, nutyhave iiilu*ked 
the writings of this period of his life to the very few penons vho knew 
his style or his name. We have said hefore, could we know the man's 
feelings as well as the authors thoughts — how interesting most books 
would be ! — more interesting than merry. I suppose harlequin s face 
behind his mask is always grave, if not melancholy— certainly each man 
who lives by the pen, and happens to read this, must remember, if he 
will, his own experiences, and recal many solemn hours of solitude and 
labour. What a constant care sate at the side of the desk and accom> 
panied him 1 Fever or sickness were lying possibly in the next room : 
A sick child might be there, with a wife watching over it terrified and iu 
prayer : or grief might be bearing him down, and the cruel mist before 
the eyes rendering the paper scarce visible as he wrote on it, and the 
inexorable necessity drove on the pen. What man among us has not 
had nights .luid hours like these ? But to the manly heart — severe as 
these pangs are, they are endurable : long as the night seems the dawn 
comes at last, and the wounds heal, and the fever abates, and rest comes, 
and you can afford to look back on the past miseiy with feelings that are 
anything but bitter. 

Two or three books for reference, fragments of torn up manuscript, 
drawei's open, pens and inkstand, lines half visible on the blotting paper, 
a bit of sealing, wax twisted and bitten and broken into sundry pieces — 
such relics as these were about the table, and Pen flung himself down 
in Geoi-go's empty chair — noting things according to his wont, or in 
spite of himself. There was a gap in the book-case (next to the old 
College Plato, with the Boniface Arms), where Helenas Bible used to 
be. He has taken that with him, thought Pen. He knew why his 
friend was gone. Dear, dear old George ! 

Pen rubbed his hand over his eyes. 0, how much wiser, how much 
better, how much nobler he is than I, he thought. Where was such a 
friend, or such a brave heart ? Where shall I ever hear such a frank 
voice, and kind laughter ? Where shaU I ever see such a true gentle* 
man ? No wonder she loved him. God bless him. What was I com- 
pared to him ? What could she do else but love him ? To the end of 
our days we will be her brothers, as fate wills that we can be no more. 
We 11 be her knights, and wait on her : and when we Ve old, we 11 say 
how we loved her. Dear, dear old George ! 

When Pen descended to his own chambers, his eye fell tm the letter- 
box of his outer door, which he had previously overloioked, and there wns 
a little note to A. P., Esq., in George's well*known handwritmg, George 
luid put into Pen's box probably as he was going away. 

'* D^ Pen, — I shall be half way home when you breakfast, and intend 
to sti^ over Christmas, in Norf ^ or elsewhere. 

" I have my own opinion of the issue of matters alK>ut which we talked 

in J St yesterday; and think my presence de trop, 

•• Vale. G. W/' 

" Give my very best regards and adieux to your cousin." 



i ' And w George mn ^ne, and Mra. Flanagan, dw laundress, niW 
v-wrsr fait emp^ cbsmbers. 



Fou of course had to go and see his uncle on the d&; after their 
colloquf, and not being admitted, he naturally ^ent to Lady Rock- 
toinster's apnrtnients, niiere the old lady instantly asked fur Bluebeard, 
and iusifited that be sbuuld come to dinner. 

" Bluebeard is gone," Pen said, and he took out poor George's scrap 
of paper, and handed it to Laura, vho looked at it — did not look ut 
Pen in return, but pnssed the paper back to bim, and walked away 
Pen rushed into an eloquent euloginm upon hia dear old George to 
Lady Kockminster, who ivaa astonished at his enlhnsiusm. She bod 
never heard him so warm in praise of anybody ; and told him with her 
uaunl frankness, that she didn't think it bad been in bia nature to care 
w> much abotit any other person. 

As M I'. Peudennis vras passing in Waterloo Place, in one of bia many 
mlks to the hotel where Laura lived, and whither duty to his uncle 
Ciirried Arthur eveiy day, Arthur saw issuing from Messrs. Gimcrock's 
celebrated shop an gld friend, who was followed to his Brou^m by an 
obsequious shopman benring parcels. The gentleman was in tbe 
deepest mourning: the Brougham, the driver, and the horse, were in 
mourning. Grief in easy circumstances, and supported by tlie comfort- 

t3 
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ablest springs and coshione, iras tjpifiied in the eqyoipage and the little 
gentleman, its proprietor. 

" What, Foker I Hail, Foker ! " cried out Pen — the reader, no doubt, 
has likewise recognised Arthur*s old schoolfellow — and he held out his 
hand to the heir of the UUe lamented John Henry Foker, Esq., the master 
of Logwood and other -houses, the principal partner in the great brewery 
of Foker & Co. : the greater portion of Foker*s Entire. 

A little hand, covered with a glove of the deepest ebony, and set off 
by three inches of a snowy wristband, was put forth to meet Arthur s 
salutation. The other little hand held a little morocco case, containing, 
no doubt, something precious, of wbich Mr. Foker had just become pro- 
prietor in Messrs. Gimcrack s shop. Pen*s keen eyes and satiric turn 
showed him at once upon what errand Mr. Foker had been employed ; 
and he thought of the heir in Horace pouring forth the gathered wine 
of his father s vats ; and that human nature is pretty much the same in 
Regent Street as in the Via Sacra. 

" Le Eoi est mort. Vive le Boi I " said Arthur. 

" Ah ! " said the other. " Yee. Thank you — very much obliged. 
How do you do. Pen ? — very busy — good-bye ! " and he jumped into the 
black Brougham, and sate like a little black Care behind the black 
coacbman. He had blushed on seeing Pen, and shown other signs of 
guilt and perturbation, which Pen attributed to the novelty of his 
situation ; and on which he began to speculate in his usual sardonic 
manner. 

" Yes : so wags the world," thought Pen. ** The stone closes over 
Harry the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in his stead. The old 
ministers at the brewery come and kneel before him with their books; 
the draymen, his subjects, fling up their red caps, and shout for him. 
What a grave deference and sympathy the bankers and the lawyers 
show ! There was too great a stake at issue between those two that 
they should ever love each other very cordially. As long as one man 
keeps another out of twenty thousand a-year, the younger must be 
always hankering after the crown, and the wish must be the fetther to 
the thought of possession. Thank Heaven, there was no thought of 
money between me and our dear mother, Laura.'* 

'' There never could have been. You would have spumed it i *' cried 
Laura. '* Why make youi-self more selfish than you are. Pen ; and 
allow your mind to own for an instant that it would have entertained 
-such — such dreadful meanness ? You make me blush for you, Arthur : 
you make me — " her eyes finished this sentence, and she passed her 
handkerchief across them. 

" There are some truths which women will never acknowledge," Pen 
said, " and ^m wbich your modesty always turns away. I do not say 
that I ever knew tlie feeling, only that I am glad I had not the tempta- 
tion. Is there any harm in that confession of weakness ? " 

*' We are all taught to ask to be delivered from evil, Arthur,'* said 
Laura, in a low voice. " I am glad if you were spared horn that great 
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crime ; and only sorry to think that you could by any possibility have 
been led into it. But you never could ; and you don't think you could. 
Your acts are generous and kind : you disdain mean actions. You take 
Blanche without money, and -without a bribe. Yes, thanks be to 
Heaven, dear brother. You could not have sold yourself away ; I knew 
you could not when it came to the day, and you did not. Praise be — 
be where praise is due. Why does this horrid scepticism pursue you, 
my Arthur ? Why doubt and sneer at your own heart — at every one's ? 
Oh, if you knew the pain you give me — ^how I lie awake and think of 
those hard sentences, dear brother, and wish them unspoken,iinthought! " 

" Do I cause you many thoughts and many tears, Laura ? " asked 
Arthur. The fullness of innocent love beamed from her in reply. A 
smile heavenly pure, a glance of unutterable tenderness, sympathy, 
pity, shone in her face — all which indications of love and purity Arthur 
beheld and worshipped in her, as you would watch them in a child, as 
one fancies one might regard them in an angel. 

" I — I don't know what I have done," he said, simply, " to have 
merited such regard from two such women. It is like undeserved 
praise, Laura — or too much good fortune, which frightens one — or a 
great post, when a man feels that he is not fit for it Ah, sister, how 
weak and wicked we are; how spotless, and full of love and truth, Heaven 
made you! I think for some of you there has been no fall," he said, 
looking at the charming girl with an almost paternal glance of admira- 
tion. *' You can't help having sweet thoughts, and doing good actions. 
Dear creature ! they are the flowers which you bear." 

** And what else, sir?" asked Laura. "I see a sneer coming over 
your face. What is it? Why does it come to drive all the good 
thoughts away?" 

" A sneer, is there ? I was thinking, my dear, that nature in making 
you so good and loving did very well : but — " 

" But what ? What is that wicked but ? and why are you always 
calling it up ? " 

"But will come in spite of us. But is reflection. But is the 
sceptic's familiar, with whom he has made a compact ; and if he forgets 
it, and indulges in happy day-dreams, or building of air-castles, or 
listens to sweet music let us say, or to the bells ringing to church, But 
taps at the door, and says. Master, I am here. You are my master ; but 
I am yours. Go where you will you can't travel without me. I will 
whisper to you when you are on your knees at church. I will be at 
your marriage pillow. I wilt sit down at your table with your children. 
I will be behind your death-bed curtain. That is what But is," 
Pen said. 

" Pen, you frighten me," cried Laura. 

" Do you know what But came and said to me just now, when I was 
looking at you ? But said, if that girl had reason as well as love, she 
would love you no more. If she knew you as you are — thesullied, 
selfish being which you know — she must part from you, and could give 
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you no love and no sympathy. Didn't I say," he added fondly, '*fh^^ 
some of you seem exempt from the fall? Love you know; but the* 
knowledge of evil is kept from you." 

"What is this you young folks are talking about?*' asked Lady 
Rockminster, who at this moment made her appearance in the room, 
having performed, in the mystic retirement of her ovra apartments, and 
under the hands of her attendant, those elaborate toilette-rites without 
which the worthy old lady never presented herself to public view. 
•* Mr. Pendennis, you are always coming here." 

•* It is very pleasant to be here," Arthur said; " and we were talking, 
when you came in, about my friend Foker, whom I met just now^ and 
who, as your ladyship knows, has succeeded to his father's kiugdoitr.*' 

** He has a very fine property, he has fifteen thousand a-year. H^^sl 
my cousin. He is a veiy worthy young man. He must come and'e^' 
me," said Lady Rockminster, with a look at Laura. 

*' He lias been engaged for many years past to his cousin, Lady — " 

" Lady Ann is a foolish little chit," Lady Rockminster said, with much 
dignity ; ** and I have no patience with her. She has outraged every 
feeling of society. She has broken her father's heart, and thrown awny 
fifteen thousand a-year." 

" Thrown away? What has happened? " asked Pen. 

** It will be the talk of the town in a day or two ; and there is no need 
why I should keep the secret any longer," said Lady Rockminster, who 
had written and received a dozen letters on the subject. '* I had a 
letter yesterday from my daughter, who was staying at Drummingtoii 
until all the world was obliged to go away on account of the frightful 
catastrophe which happened there. When Mr. Foker came home from 
Nice, and after the funeral, Lady Ann went down on her knees to her 
father, said that she never could many her cousin, that she had con- 
tracted another attachment, and that she must die rather than fulfil her 
contract. Poor Lord RosheiTille, who is dreadfully embarrassed, showed 
his daughter what the state of his affairs was, and that it was necessary 
that the arrangements should take place ; aud in fine, we all supposed 
that she had listened to reason, and intended to comply with the desires 
of her family. But what has happened — last Thursday she went out 
after breakfast with her maid, and was married in the very chm*ch in 
Drummington Park to Mr. Hobson, her father s own chaplain and her 
brother's tutor; a red-haired widower with two children. Poof dear 
Rosherville is in a dreadful way : he wishes Henry Foker should many 
Alice or Barbara ; but Alice is marked with the smallpox, and Btobara 
is ten years older than he is. And, of course, now the young man is bis 
own master, he will think of choosing for himself. The blow on Lady 
Agnes is very cruel. She is inconsolable. She has the house in Orosve- 
nor Street for her life, and her settlement, which was very handsome. 
Have you not met her ? Yes, she dined one day at Lady Clavering's— 
the first day I saw you, and a very disagreeable young man I thotiglit 
you were. But I have formed you. We have formed him, haven't wo. 



La\im? Where is Bluebeard? lei him come. That horrid Grindlej, 
th0 denitast, will keep me in town another week." 

To the latter part of her ladyship's speech Aithur gave no ear. He 
w^ thinking for whom could Foker be purchasbg those trinkets which 
he was carrying away from the jeweller's ? Why did Harry seem anxious 
tp avoid him ? Could he be still faithful to the attachment which had 
Agitated him so much, and sent him abroad eighteen months back? 
Psha ! The bracelets and presents were for some of Harry's old fiiends 
of the Opera or tho French theatre. Bumoors from Naples and Paris, 
rumours such as are borne to Club smoking rooms, had announced that 
the joung man had found distractions : or, precluded from his virtuous 
attachment, the poor fellow had flung himself back upon his old com- 
p^nioos and amusements — not the only man or woman whom society 
forces into evil, or debars from good; not the only victim of the world s 
selfish and wicked laws. 

As a good thing when it is to be done cannot be done too quicldy, 
Laura was anxious that Pen's marriage intentions should be put into 
execution as speedily as possible, and pressed on his arrangements with 
rather a feverish anxiety. Why could she not wait ? Pen could afford 
to do so with perfect equanimity, but Laura would hear of no delay. 
She wrote to Pen: she implored Pen: she used every means to uiige 
expedition. It seemed as if she could have no rest until Arthurs 
happiness was complete. 

She offered herself to dearest Blanche to come and stay at Tunbridge 
with her, when Lady Bockminster should go on her intended visit to 
the reigning house of Bockminster; and although the old dowager 
scolded, and ordered, and commanded, Laura was deaf and disobedient : 
she must go to Tunbridge, she would go to Tunbridge : she who ordi- 
narily had no will of her own, and complied smilingly with anybody's 
whim and caprices, showed the most selfish and obstinate determination 
in this instance. The dowager lady must nurse herself in her rheuma- 
tism, she must read herself to sleep ; if she would not hear her mtiid, 
whose voice croaked, and who made sad work of the sentimental pas- 
sages in the novels — Laura must go, and be with her new sister. In 
another week* she proposed, with many loves and regards to dear Lad^'^ 
Clavering to pass some time with dearest Blanche. 

Dearest Blanche vm>te instantly in reply to dearest Laura's No. 1, to 
say with what extreipe. delight she should welcome her sister: how 
^charmii^ it would be to practise their old duets together, to wander 
o'er the grassy sward, and amidst the yellowing woods of Penshurst 
and Southborough ! Blanche counted the hours till she should embmce 
her dearest friend. 

Laura, No. 2, expressed her delight at dearest Blanche's affectionate 
reply. She hoped that their friendship would never diminish ; that the 
confidence between them would grow iu after years ; that they should 
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baTe no secreU firom each other ; that the aim of the life of each would 
be to make one person happy. 

Blanche, No. % followed in two days. " How proToking ! Their 
house was very small, the two spare bed-rooms were occupied by that 
horrid Mrs. Planter and her daughter, who had thought proper to fall 
ill (she always fell ill in country houses), and she could not or would not 
be moved for some days." 

Laura, No. 3. " It was indeed very provoking. L. had hoped to 
hear one of dearest B.*s dear songs on Friday; but she was the more 
consoled to wait, because Lady E. was not veiy well, and liked to be 
nursed by her. Poor Major Pendennis was very unwell, too, in the 
same hotel — ^too unwell even to see Arthur, who was constant in liis 
calls on his uncle. Arthur *s heart was full of tenderness and affection. 
She had known Arthur all her life. She would answer" — ^yes, even in 
italics she would answer — "for his kindness, his goodness, and his 
gentleness." 

Blanche, No. 3. " What is this most surprising, most extraordinary 
letter from A. P. ? What does dearest Laura know about it ? What 
has happened ? What, what mystery is enveloped under his frightful 
reserve ? " 

Blanche, No. 3, requires an explanation ; and it cannot be better given 
than in the surprising and mysterious letter of Arthur Pendennis. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



n\U AND MRS. SAM. KUXTER. 




EAR BLANCHE," Arthur 
wrote, "you are always 
readingand dreaming pret- 
ty dramas, and exciting ro- 
mances in real life, are 
you now prepared to enact 
a part of one ? And not 
the pleasantest part, dear 
Blanche, that iu which 
the heroine takes posses- 
sion of her father 8 palace 
and wealth, and intro- 
ducing her husband to the 
loyal retainers and faith- 
ful vassals, greets her 
happy bridegroom with 
' All of this is mine and 
thine,* — ^but the other character, that of the luckless lady, who sud- 
denly discovers that she is not the Prince's wife, but Claude Melnotte's 
the beggar's : that of Alnaschar's wife, who comes in just as her 
husband has kicked over the tray of porcelain which was to be the 
making of bis fortune — But stay ; Alnaschar, who kicked down the china, 
was not a married man ; he had cast his eye on the Vizier's daughter, 
and his hopes of her went to the ground with the shattered bowls and 
tea-cups. 

" Will you be the Vizier's daughter, and refuse and laugh to scorn 
Alnaschar, or will you be the Lady of Lyons, and love the penniless 
Claude Melnotte ? I ^ill act that part if you like. I will love you 
my best in return. I will do my all to make your humble life happy: 
for humble it will be : at least the odds are against any other conclu- 
sion ; we shall live and die in a poor pro^ humdrum way. There will 
be no stars and epaulettes for the hero of our story. I shall write one 
or two more stories, which will presently be forgotten I shall be 
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called to the Bar, and try to get on in my professiou : perbups aoma., 
day, if I am veiy lucky, and work veiy bard (which is absurd)* X nusj ■ 
get a colonial appointment, and you may be an Indian Judge*6 lady. 
Meanwhile I shall buy back the Pall Midi Gazette ; the pablishei^s are . 
tired of it since the death of poor Shandon, and will sell it for a small 
sum. WaiTington will be my right hand, and ^rrite it up to a respect* 
able sale. I will introduce you to Mi\ Fiuucane the sub-editor» and I 
know who in the end will be Mrs. Finucane, — a very nice gentle, 
creature, who has lived sweetly through a sad life — and we will jog on, 
I S5iy, and look out for better times, and earn our livii^ decently, Yoa 
shall have the opera-boxes, and superintend the fashionable intelligence, 
and break your little heart in the poet s corner. Shall we live ovvQr \lp^.> 
offices ? — there are four very good rooms, a kitchen, and a gainst for 
Laura, in Catherine Street in the Strand ; or would you like a b^ujsf^., 
in the Waterloo Road ? — it would be very pleasant, only there is. t)^. 
halfpenny toll at the Bridge. The boys may go to Kings Colkgp, • 
mayn^t they ? Does all this read to you like a joke ? 

** Ah, dear Blanche, it is no joke, and I am sober and telling the truths . 
Our fine day-dreams are gone. Our carriage has whirled out of sight 
l.ke Cinderella's : our house in Belgraviahas been whisked away into the 
air by a malevolent Genius, and I am no more a member of Parliament 
than I am a Bi:shop on his bench in the House of Loixls, or a Duke 
with a garter at his knee. You know pretty well what my property is, 
and your own little fortune : we mny have enough with those two to live 
in decent comfort ; to take a cab sometimes when we go out ta see onr 
friends, and not to deny ourselves an omnibus when we are tired. But 
that is all : is that enough for you, my little dainty lady ? I doubt 
sometimes whether you can bear the life which I ofifer you — at leasts it 
is fair tliat you should know what it will be. If you say, * Yes, 
Arthur, I will follow your fate whatever it may be, and be a loyal and 
loving wife to aid and cheer you'— -come to me, dear Blanche, and may 
God help me so that I may do my duty to you. If not, and you look 
to a higher station, 1 must not bar Blanche s fortune — I will stand in 
the crowd, and see your ladyship go to Court where you ai*e presented, 
and you shall give me a smile from your chariot window. I saw Lady 
Mirabel going to the drawing-room last season : the happy husband i^t 
her side glittered with stars and cordons. All the flowers in the garden, 
bloomed in the coachman s bosom. Will you have those and the 
chariot, or walk on foot and mend your husband s stookii^ ? 

" I cannot tell you now — afterwards I might, should the da^ come 
when we may have no secrets from one another — ^what has happened- 
within the last few hours which has changed all my prospects in life ; 
but so it is, that I have learned something which forces *me to give up 
the plans whk^h I had formed, and many vain and ambitious hopes iu 
which I had been indulging, I have written and despatched a 
letter to Sir Francis Clavering, saying that I cannot accept his seat in 
Parliament until after my marriage ; in like manner I cannot and will 
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nofc accept hqj larger fortune with you than that which has always 
belonged to yon sinee your grandfather^s death, and the birth of your 
half-brother. Your good mother is not in the least aware — I hope she 
nerer may be — of the reasons which force me to this very strange 
decision. They arise fh>m a painful circumstance, which is attributable 
to none of our faults ; but, having once befallen, they are as fatal and 
irreparable as that shock which overset honest Alnaschar*s porcelain, and 
shattered all his hopes beyond the power of mending. I write gaily 
enough, for there is no use in bewailing such a hopeless mischance. 
AVe have not drawn the great prize in the lottery, dear Blanche : but I 
shall be contented enough without it, if you can be so ; and I repeat, 
wHh all' my heart, that I will do my best to make you happy. 

** And now, what news shall I give you? My nude is very unwell, 
and takes my refusal of the seat in Parliament in sad dudgeon : the 
scheme was his, poor old gentleman, and he naturally bemoans its 
failure. But Warrington, Laura, and I had a council of war: they 
know this awful secret, and back me in my decision. You must love 
George as you love what is generous and upright and noble ; and as for 
Laura — she must be our Sister, Blanche, our Saint, our good Angel. 
With two such friends at home, what need we care for the world 
without, or who is member for Clavering, or who is asked or not asked 
to the great balls of the season ? *' 

To this frank communication came back the letter from Blanche to 
Laura, and one to Pen himself, which perhaps his own letter justified. 
" You are spoiled by the world," Blanche wrote ; " you do not love your 
poor Blanche as she would be loved, or you would not offer thus lightly 
to take her or to leave her. No, Arthur, you love me not — a man of the 
world, yon have given me your plighted troth, and are ready to redeem 
it ; but that entire affection, that love whole and abiding, where — where 
is that vision of mj youth ? I am but a pastime of your life, and I 
would be its all ; — ^but a fleeting thought, and I would be your whole 
soul. I would have our two hearts one ; but ah, my Arthur, how lonely 
yours is ! how little you give me of it ! You speak of our parting with 
a smile on your lip ; of our meeting, and you care not to hasten it I 
Is life but a disillusion, then, and are the flowers of our garden faded 
away? I have wept — I have prayed — I have passed sleepless hours— 
I hate shed bitter, bitter tears over your letter I To you I bring the 
gushing poesy of my being — the yearnings of the soul that longs to be 
loved — that pines for love, love, love, beyond all! — that flings itself at 
your feet, and cries. Love me, Arthur ! Your heart beats no quicker at 
the kneeling appeal of my love ! — ^your proud eye is dimmed by no 
tear of sympathy! — yovL accept my souFs treasure as though 'twere 
dross ! not the pearls from the unfethomable deeps of affection ! not 
the diamonds from the caverns of the heart. You treat me like a slave, 
and bid me bow to my master I Is this the guerdon of a free maidens- 
is this the price of a life's passion ? Ah me ! when was it otherwise ? 
when did love meet with aught but disappointment? Could I hope 
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(fond fool !) to be the exception to the lot of my race ; and laj my 
fevered brow on a heart that comprehended my own ? Foolish giri 
that I was ! One by one, all the flowers of my young life have faded 
away; and this, the last, the sweetest, the dearest, the fondly, the- 
madly loTed, the wildly cherished — ^where is it ? But no more of this. 
Heed not my bleeding heart. — Bless you, bless you always, Arthur ! 

'* I will write more when I am more collected. My racking brain 
I'enders thought almost impossible. I long to see Laura ! She will 
come to us directly we return from the country, will she not ? And you, 
cold one! " B." 

The words of this letter were perfectly clear, and written in Blanche's 
neatest hand upon her scented paper; and yet the meaning of the 
composition not a little puzzled Pen. Did Blanche mean to accept or 
to refuse his polite offer ? Her phrases either meant that Pen did not 
love her, and she declined him, or that she took }um, and sacrificed 
heraelf to him, cold as he was. He laughed sardonically over the letter, 
and over the transaction which occasioned it. He laughed to think 
how Fortune had jilted him, and how he deserved his slippery fortune. 
He turned over and over the musky gilt-edged riddle. It amused his 
humour : he enjoyed it as if it had been a funny story. 

He was thus seated, twiddling the queer manuscript in his hand, 
joking grimly to himself, when his servant came in widi a card from a 
gentleman, who wished to speak to him very particularly. And if Pen 
had gone out into the passage, he would have seen sucking his stick, 
rolling his eyes, and showing great marks of anxiety, his old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Samuel Huxter. 

'*Mr. Huxter on particular business! Pray, beg Mr. Huxter to 
come in," said Pen, amused rather; and not the loss so when poor 
Sam appeared before him. 

''Pray take a chair, Mr. Huxter," said Pen, in his most superb 
manner. " In what way can I be of service to you ? '* 

*' I had rather not speak before the flunk — ^before the man, Mr. Pen- 
dennis :" on which Mr. Arthur's attendant quitted the room. 

" I 'm in a fix," said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. 

" Indeed." 

** She sent me to yon," continued the young surgeon. 

'*What, Fanny? Is she well? I was coming to see her, but I 
have had a great deal of business since my return to London.** 

'* I heard of you through my governor and Jack Hobndl/' broke in 
Huxter. " I wish you joy, Mr. Pendennis, both of the borough and the 
lady, sir. Fanny wishes you joy, too," he added, with something of a 
blush. 

" There *s many a slip between the cup and tiie lip ! Who knows 
what may happen, Mr. Huxter, or who will sit in Parliament far 
Clavering next session ? '* 

" You can do anything with my goviemor," continued Mr. Hmrter. 
'* You got him Clavering Park. The old boy was veiy much pleased, 
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sir, at yoar calling him in. Hobnell wrote me 9o. Do you think you 
could speak to the governor for me, Mr. Pendennis ? " 

"And tell him what?" 

" I Ve gone and done it, sir," said Huxter, with a particular look. 

" You — you don't mean to say you have — ^you have done any wrong 
to that dear little crqatare, sir," said Pen, starting up in a great fury. 

" I hope not," said Huxter, with a hang-dog look : '* but I 've married 
her. And I know there will be an awful shindy at home. It was 
agreed that I should be taken into partnership when I had passed the 
College, and it was to have been Huxter and Son. But I would have 
it, confound it. It *s all over now, and the old boy's wrote me that he 's 
coming up to town for drugs : he will be here to-morrow, and then it 
must all come out." 

" And when did this event happen?" asked Pen, not over well pleased, 
most likely, that a person who had once attracted some portion of his 
royal good graces should have transferred her allegiance, and consoled 
herself for his loss. 

*' Last Thursday was five weeks — it was two days after Miss Amory 
came to Shepherd's Inn," Hnxter answered. ^ 

Pen remembered that Blanche had written and mentioned her visit. 
" I was called in," HuiLter said. " I was in the inn looking after old 
Cos's leg ; and about something else too, vexy likely ; and I met Strong, 
who told me there was a woman taken ill in Chambers, and went up to 
give her my professional services. It was the old lady who attends 
Miss Amory — ^her housekeepers or some such thing. She was taken 
with strong hysterics : I found her kicking and screaming like a good 
one — ^in Strong's chamber, along with him and Colonel Altamont, and 
Miss Amory crying and as pale as a sheet ; and Altamont fuming about 
— a regular kick up. They were two hours in the chambers ; and the 
old woman went wluDopiiig off in a cab. She was much worse than the 
young one. I called in Grosvenor Place next day to see if I could be 
of any service, but th^ wese gone without so much as thanking me : 
and the day after I had business of my own to attend to — a bad business 
too," said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. '* But it s done, and can't be un- 
done ; and we must make the best of it." 

She has known the story for a month, thought Pen, with a sharp pang 
of grief, and a gloomy sympathy — this accounts for her letter of to-day. 
She will not implicate her father, or divulge his secret; she wishes to 
let me off from the marriage — and finds a pretext — ^the generous girl ! 

*' Do you know who Altamont is, sir?" asked Huxter, after the pause 
during which Pen had been thinking of his own affiiirs. ** Fanny and I 
have tfllked him over, and we can't help fancying that it's Mrs. Lightfoot's 
first husband come to life again, and she who has just married a seoond. 
Perhaps Lightfoot won 't be very sorry for it," sighed Huxter, looking 
savagely at Arthur, for the demon of jealousy was still in possession of 
his soul ; and now, and more than ever since his marriage, the poor 
fellow &ncied that Fanny's heart belonged to his rival. 
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" Let us talk about your affiura," said Feu. " Sh«v in«rlw« Itan 
be of any service to you, Huzter. Let ine eoDgntolata joii on joar 
ooairiage. I am thankful that Fanuj-, \rho is so good, ao Jiuciiuitiiig, bo 
kind a creature, has found an honest man, and a gMitI«iMo who vtU 
make her bapp/. Show me what I can do to help you." 

" She thirdls you can, sir," said Huiler. accepting Pen's proSBred 
hand, "and I'm very much obliged lo you, I 'm sure ; and that you mi^it 
talk over my father, and break the business to bim, and my mother, xbo 
alivays has her back up about beiug a. clergyman's daughUr. Ftmof 
niii't of a good family, I know, and not up to us in breeding and that — 
but she 'b a Huxter now," 



" The «ife takes tlie husband's rank, of course," said Fen. 

" And with ft little practiL-e in society," coutiuued Uuter, imbibing 
his BtiL:k, " she 11 be hs good as any girl in Claveriiig. You sbsold bear 
her sing aud play on the piano. Did you ever ? Old Bona taugltt her. 
And she 11 do on the stai^e, if tlic governor was to thron me over; but 
1 'd rather not bare her there. She can't help being a coquette, Mr. 
Fendeunis, shs rant help it. Dammj, sir 1 1 11 be bouud to say, that 
two or thi'ee of the Biutholomew chaps, that 1 've brought into my place. 
are silting will) her now : eveu Jack Lmton, thut I took dowii as my 
best man, is as had as the rest, and she will go on einging and ■nnlt''^ 
eyes at him. It s whai Bows says, if there were twenty mea ia & room. 
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and one not tnkiug' notice of her, she wouldn't be satisfied until the 
•tweptieth was at her elbow.'* 

** Toa should hare her mother with her/* said Fen, Inughing. 

" She most keep the lodge. She can't see so much of her famOj as 
she used. I can't, you know, sir, go on with that lot. Consider my 
rank in life,*' said Huxter, putting a very dirly hand up to his cliin. 

'* Aufait,'' said Mr. Pen, who was infinitely amused, and concerning 
whom mtOato nomine (and of course concerning nobody else in the world) 
the fable might have been narrated. 

As the two gentlemen were in the midst of this colloquy, another 
knock came to Pen's door, and his servant presently announced Mr. 
Boil's. The old man followed slowly, his pale face blushing, and his hand 
trembling somewhat as he took Pen s. He coughed, and wiped his face 
in his checked cotton pocket-handkerchief, and sate down with his hands 
on his knees, the sun shining on his bald head. Pen looked at the 
homely figure with no small sympathy and kindness. This man, too, 
has had his griefs, and his wounds, Arthur thought. Tiiis mon, too, has 
brought his genius and his heart, and laid them at a woman s feet ; 
where she spumed them. The chance of life has gone against him, and 
the prize is with that creature yonder. Fanny s bridegroom, thus mutely 
apostrophised, had winked meanwhile with one eye at old Bows, and 
was driving holes in the floor with the cane which he loved. 

*' So we have lost, Mr. Bows, and here is tlie lucky winner," Pen said, 
looking hard at the old man. 

" Here is the lucky winner, sir, as you say." 

" I suppose you have come from my place ?" asked Huxter, who, having 
winked at Bows with one eve, now favoured Pen with a wink of the 
other — a wink which seemed to say, " Infatuated old -boy — you under- 
stand — over head and ears in love with her — ^poor old fool." 

•' Yes, I have been there ever since you went away. It was Mre. Sam 
who sent me after you : who said thjit she thought you might be doing 
something stupid — something like yoiu'self, Huxter." 

" There 's as big fools as I am," growled the young sui'geon. 

** A few, p'raps," said the old man ; " not many, let us ti-ust. Yes, 
she sent me after you for fear you should oiTend Mr. Pendennis ; and I 
daresay because she thought you wouldn't give her message to him, and 
beg him to go ond see her ; and she knew I would take her errand. 
Did he tell you that, sir ? " 

Huxter blushed scarlet, and covered his confusion with an impre- 
cntion. Pen kughed ; the scene suited his bitter humour more and 
more. 

** I have no doubt Mr Huxter was going to tell me," Arthur said, 
**and very much flattered I am sure 1 shall be to pay my respects to 
his wife." 

" It *s in Chai*terhouse Lane, over the baker s, on the ripfht hand side as 
you go from St John s Street," continued Bows, without any pity. 
** You know Smithfield, Mr. Pendennis ? St. John's Street leads into 
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Smithfield. Doctor Johnson has been down the street manj a time 
with ragged shoes, and a bundle of penny a lining for the * Grent*6 
Magazine.* You literary gents are better off now — ©h ? You ride in 
your cabs, and wear yellow kid gloves now." 

'* I have known so many brave and good men £Edl, and so many quacks 
and impostors succeed, that you mistake me if you think I am puffed 
up by my own personal good luck, old friend,*' Arthur said, sadly. 
'* Do you think the prizes of life are carried by the most deserving ? 
and set up that mean test of prosperity for merit ? You must feel that 
you are as good as I. I have never questioned it. It is you that are 
peevish against the freaks of fortune, and grudge the good luck that 
befalls others. It *s not the first time you have unjustly accused me. 
Bows." 

** Perhaps you are not far wrong, sir," said the old fellow, wiping 
his bald forehead. *' I am thinking about myself and grumbling ; most 
men do when they get on that subject. Here *s the fellow that 's got 
the prize in the lottery ; here *s the fortunate youth.** 

" I don't know what you are driving at,** Huxter said, who had been 
much puzzled as the above remarks passed between his two companions. 

" Perhaps not,** said Bows, drily. '* Mrs. H. sent me here to look 
after you, and to see that you brought that little message to Mr. Pen- 
dennis, wbich you didn't, you see, and so she was right. Women always 
are ; they have always a reason for everything. Why, sir,** he said, 
turning round to Pen with a sneer, '* she had a reason even for giving 
me that message. I was sitting with her after you left us, very 
quiet and comfortable ; I was talking away, and she was mending your 
shirts, when your two young friends. Jack Linton and Bob Blades, looked 
in from Bartholomew's ; and then it was she found out that she had this 
message to send. You needn*t hurry yourself, she don't want you back 
again ; they '11 stay these two hours, I daresay.*' 

Huxter arose with great perturbation at this news, and plunged his 
stick into the pocket of his paletot, and seized his hat. 

" You '11 come and see us, sir, won't you?" he said to Pen. You 11 
talk over the governor, won't you, sir, if I can get out of this place 
and down to Clavering ? *' 

" You will promise to attend me gratis if ever I flail ill at Fairoaks, 
will you, Huxter ? '* Pen said, good-naturedly. " 1 vnll do anything I 
can for you. I will come and see Mrs. Huxter immediately, and we 
vnll conspire together about what is to be done.** 

'' I thought that would send him out, sir," Bows said, dropping into 
his chEur again as soon as the young surgeon had quitted the room. 
" And it 's all true, sir — every word of it. She wants you back again, 
and sends her husband after you. She cajoles everybody, the little deviL 
She tries it on you, on me, on poor Costigan, on the young chaps from 
Bartholomew's. She *s got a little court of 'em already. And if there is 
nobody 4^here, she practises on the old German baker in the shop, or 
coaxes the black sweeper at the crossing.** 
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"Is sbe fond of that fellow? " asked Pen. 

*' There is no aoeomiftiDg for likes and dislikes," Bows answered. 
"Yes, she is fond of faitn ; and having ta^en the thing into her head, she 
would not rest utftil she married hhn. They had their hanns pahlished 
at St. Clement's, and nohody heard it or knew any just cause or impedi- 
ment. And one day she slips out of the porter's lodge and has the 
business done, and goes off to Gravesend with Lothario ; and leaves a 
note for me to go and explain all things to her Ma. Bless you ! the 
old woman knew it as well as I did, though she pretended ignorance. 
And so she goes, and I *m alone again. I miss her, sir, tripping along 
that court, and coming for her singing lesson ; and I Ve no heart to 
look into the porter s lodge now, which looks very empty without her, 
the little flirting thing. And I go and sit and dangle about her lodgings, 
like an old fool. She makes 'em "very trim and nice, though ; gets up 
all Huxter's shirts and clothes : cooks his little dinner, and sings at her 
business like a little lark. What 's the use of being angry ? I lent 'em 
three pound to go on with : for they haven't got a shilling till the recon- 
ciliation, and Fa comes down." 

When Bows had taken his leave, Pen canied his letter from Blanche, 
and the news which he had just received, to his usual adviser, Laura. 
It was wonderful upon how many points Mr. Arthur, who generally 
followed his own opinion, now wanted another person's counsel. He 
could hardly so much as choose a waistcoat without referring to Miss 
Bell : if he wanted to buy a horse he must have Miss Bell's opinion ; 
all which marks of deference tended greatly to the amusement of the 
shrewd old lady with whom Miss Bell lived, and whose plans regarding 
her protegee we have indicated. 

Arthur produced Blanche's letter then to Laura, and asked her to 
interpret it. Laura was very much agitated, and puzzled by the con 
tents of the note. 

" It seems to me," she said, '' as if Blanche is acting very artfully." 

*' And wishes so to place matters that she may take m^ or leave me ? 
Is it not so ? '* 

*' It is, I am afraid, a kind of duplicity which does not augur well for 
your future happiness; and is a bad reply to your own candour and 
honesty, Arthur. Do you know I think, I think — I scarcely like to 
say what I think," said Laura with a deep blush; but of course the 
blushing young lady yielded to her cousin's persuasion, and expressed 
what her thoughts were. " It looks to me, Arthur, as if there might be 
— there might be somebody else," said Laura with a repetition of the 
blush. 

'* And if there is," broke in Arthur, "and if I am free once again, 
will the best and dearest of all women — 



me oesi ana aearesi^ oi an women — .^— " 



You are not free, dear brother," Laura said calmly. " You belong 

to another ; of whom I own it grieves me to think ill. But I can't do 

otherwise. It is very odd that in this letter she does not urge you to 

tell her the reason why you have broken arrangements which would 

VOL. n. z 
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hflve been so advantageoas to you ; and avoids speaking on the subject. 
She somehow seems to write as if she knows her &ther*s secret" 

Pen said, '* Yes, she most know it ; ** and told the story, which he had 
just heard from Huxter, of the interview at Shepherd's Inn. 

*' It was not so that she described the meeting," said Laura; and, 
going to her desk, produced irom it that letter of Blanche's which men- 
tioned her visit to Shepherd's Inn. " Another disappointment— only 
the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room.'* This was aU. 
ihat Blanche had said. *' But she was bound to heap her fadMriaaaBnl, 
Pen," Laura added. " And yet, and yet — it is tes^r puzzling." 

The puzzle was this, thai for three weeks after this eventful discoveiy 
Blanche had been only too eager about her dearest Arthur ; was urging, 
as strongly as so much modesty could urge, the completion of the happy 
arrangements which were to make her Arthur's for ever ; and now it 
seemed as if somethiog had interfered to mar these happy arrangments 
— as if Arthur poor was not quite so agreeable to Blanche as Arlhor 
rich and a member of Parliament — ^as if there was some mystery. At 
last she said — 

" Tunbridge Wells is not very far off, is it, Arthoi' ? Hadn't you 
better go and see her ? " 

They had been in town a week, and neither had thought of that 
simple plan before I 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

saoit'3 HOW ABTUUll BAD BEITBB HAVE TiXZM A ItSTOBHTiaEET. 

1 HE tmin carried Arthur only too 
quickly to Tunbridge, though he 
bad time to review all the circum- 
stances of his life aa he mode tlie 
brief journey; and to acknowledge to 
nbat sad conclusions his eelfisbness 
nndwayfrantneBshadledhim. "Here 
is the end of hopes and aepirations." 
thought he, "of romance and ambi- 
. tions ! Where I yield or where I am 
'- obetinate, I am alilie unfortunate ; 
j- my mother implores me, and T re- 
I fuse an angel ! Say I bad taken ber; 
r forced on me as she' was, Laura 
would never have been" an angel to 
c me. I could not have fjjveu her my 
heart at another's instigation ; I 
ne»er could have known her as she 
is hod I been oUiged to ask another to interpret her qualities and point 
ont her virtues. I yield to my uncle's solicitations, and accept on 
bis guarantee Blanche, and a seat in Parliament, and wealth, and 
ambition, and a career ; and see ! — fortune comes and leaves me the ^ife 
without the dowry, which 1 hod taken in compensation of a heart. Why 
was I not more honest, or am I not less so ? It would have cost my 
poor old uncle no pangs to accept Blanche's fortune wbencesoever it 
came ; he can't even understand, he is bitterly indignant, beart-stricken, 
almost, at the scraples which actuate me in refusing it. I dissatisfy 
everybody. A maimed, weak, imperfect wretch, it seems as if I am 
unequal to any fortune. I neither make myself nor any one connected 
with me happy. What prospect is there for this poor little frivolous girl, 
who is to take my obscure name and share my fortune? I have not 
even ambition to excite me, or self-esteem enough to console myself, 
mnoh more ber, for my failure. If I were to write a book that should 

aft 
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go through twenty editions, why, I should be the very first to sneer at 
my reputation. Say I could succeed at the Bar, and achieve a fortune 
by bullying witnesses and t\vi8ting evidence ; is that a fame which would 
satisfy my longings, or a calling in which my life would be well spent ? 
How I wish I could be that priest opposite, who never has lifted his 
eyes from his breviary, except when we were in Reigate tunnel, when, 
he could not see ; or that old gentleman next him, who scowls at him 
with eyes of hatred over his newspaper. The priest shuts bis eyes to 
the world, but has his thoughts on the book, which is his directory to 
the world to come. His neighbour hates him as a monster, tyrant, 
persecutor, and fancies burning martyrs, and that pale countenance 
looking on, and lighted up by the flame. These have no doubts ; these 
march on trustfully, bearing their load of logic." 

" Would you like to look at the paper, sir ? " here interposed the 
stout gentleman (it had a flaming article against the order of the black- 
coated gentleman \vho was travelling with them in^ the carriage), 
and Fen thanked him and took it, and pursued his reverie, without 
reading two sentences of the journal. 

" And yet, would you take either of those men^s x;reeds, with its con- 
sequences ? *' he thought. ** Ah me ! you must bear your own burthen, 
fashion your own faith, think your own thoughte, and pray your own 
prayer. To what mortal ear could I tell all, if I had a mind ? or who 
could undeiatand all ? Who oan tell another^ sbort-coHungs, lost 
opportunities, weigh the passions which o wi|Kiw«t, ifliB drfects which 
incapacitate reason ? — what extent of trulii and ^^ht 4us aeighbour's 
mind is organised to perceive and to do ?^— what ivrasible And forgotten 
accident, terror of youth, ohance or miflchance df finftEBB, may have 
altered the whole current of life ? A gram of sasd aaay alter It, as the 
flinging of a pebble may end it. Who can wngh GinuiBtancea, 
passions, temptations, that go to our good md 4Pi9 «Boe]iiit, cww One, 
before whose awful wisdom we kneel, and st^vftoee mercy we ask abso- 
lution ? Here it enda,** thought Pen ; " this day or to-morrow will 
wind up the account of my youth ; a weary retroqaect, alas ! a sad 
history, with many a page I would lain not look bAc& on ! But who has 
not been tired or fallen, and who has escaped without scazs from that 
struggle ? " And his head fall on his breast, and the young toan^ heart 
prostrated itself humbly iind sadly before that Throne vdiere aits 
wisdom, and love, and pity for all, and made its confession. ** What 
matters about fame or poverty ! " he tboa^t '' If I marry tins woman 
I have choseau may I have Btreagth and wfll to be tme to her, and to 
make her happy. If I have children, pray God teadi me to speak and 
to do the truth among them, and to leave them an honest name. Than 
are no splendours for my marriage. Does my life deserve any ? I 
begin a new phase of it; a better than tibe last may it be, I p»^ 
Heaven ! " 

The train stopped at TunbcMlge as PemwaBmakmg these Tefloc^oHt]; 
and he banded over the aewi^per to ]»s neighboxrr, of whom be 
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leare, while the foreign ckargTmaikin the opporite comer still sate ynih 
his eyes on his book. Pen jumped oat of the carriage tiien, his carpet- 
bag in hand, and brisMj determined to face his> fortune. 

A fly ciuaied him nq^idfy to Lady Clavering's honse from the station ; 
and, as he vrm transported thither, Arthur composed a little speech, which 
lie intended to address to Blanche, and which was really as virtuous, 
honest, and well-minded an oration as any man of his turn of mind, and 
under his circumstances, could have uttered. The purport of it was — 
** Blanche, I cannot understand from your last letter what your meaning 
is, or whether my fair and frank proposal to you is acceptable or 
no. I think you know the reason which induces me to forego the worldly 
advantages which a union with you offered, and which I could not accept 
without, as I fancy, beuig dishonoured. If you doubt of my affection, 
here I am ready to prove it. Let Smirke be called in, and let us be 
married out of hand; and with all my heart I purpose to keep my vow, 
and to cherish you through life, and to be a true and a loving husband 
to yon." 

From the fly Arthur spivng o^t then to the hall-door, where he was 
met by a domestic whom he did not know. The man seemed to be 
surprised at the i^roachi of tti gentleman with the carpet-b«ig^ which 
he made no attempt to take frovtAalkax's handisw '^Her liuljp^if V not 
at home, sir," the ma&vettarkt^ 

*' I am Mr. Ten^uam&T Aititar smSL "^ Where k LigfkUfbot ? " 

** Lightfoot is apmC mumagn^ tft» imft. **• My Latfy » out, and my 
orders was " 



'* I hear MisB Anunyli ^mgrn m Am dhawing'-room,** said Arthur. 
*' Take the bag t<kaAressing-roonit3^ jm please ;** and, passing by the 
porter, he walked atoaigbt towacds thai apavtmenl^. ftoes i^iah^ as the 
door opened, a wadde of melodisw notes issved. 

Our little S^res was at hec jpaoo singing with all her might and 
fascinations. Master ClaverioK nee ads^ on the sofa, indifferent 
to the music ; but near Blanche sat a gentleman who was perfectly 
enraptured with her strain, which was of a passionate and melancholy 
nature. 

As the door opened, the gentleman started up with a hullo I the 
music stopped, with a little shriek from the singer ; Frank Clavering 
woke up from the sofa, and Arthur came forward and said, "What, 
Foker ! how do you do, Foker ? " He looked at the piano, and there, 
by Miss Amory's side, was just such anotiier purple-leather box as he had 
eeen in Harry's hand three days before, when the heir of Logwood was 
coming out of a jeweller's shop in Waterloo Place. It was opened, and 
curled round the white-satin cushion within was, oh, such a magnificent 
serpentine bracelet, with such a blazing ruby head and diamond tail ! 

** How de-do, Pendennis ? " said Foker. Blanche made many motions 
of the shoulders, and gave signs of interest and agitation. And she put 
her handkerchief over the bracelet, and then she advanced, with a hand 
which trembled very muchj to greet Pten. 
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" How is dearest Laura ? " she said. The face of Fotter looking op 
from his profound moaming — that face, bo piteous and puzzled, was one 
wliich tbe reader's imagination must depict for bimaelf; also tbat of 
Master Frank ClaveriDg, who, looking at the three interesting indi- 
viduals nith an expression of the utmost knowinguess, had only time to 
tjaculate the words, " Here "s a jolly go ! " and to disappear Bniggering." 



Fen, too, had i-estrained himself up to tliat minute ; but lookibg still 
at Fokcr, whose ears and cheeks tingled with blushes, Arthur hnrstwit 
into a fit of laughter, so wild and loud, that it frightened Blanche tooth 
more than any the most serious exhibition. 

"And this was the secret, was it? Don't blush and turn awty, 
Fuker, my boy. Why, man, you are a pattern of fidelity. Conld I 
stand between Blanche and such constancy— conld I stand between If ise 
Amory and fifteen thousand a-year ? " 

" It is not that, Mr. Pendennis," Blanche said, with great d^nttf. 
" It is not money, it is not rank, it is not gold tbat moves mt; but it u 
constancy, it is fidelity, it is a whole trustful loving heart offered to toe, 
tbat I treasure — yes, tbat I treasure ! " And she made for her handMr^ 
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chief* buti refleotiug what "suna underneath it, she paused. " I do not 
disown, I do not disguise — mj life is above disguise — to him on whom 
it is bestowed, my heart must be for ever bare — that I once thought 
I loved you, — yes, thought I was beloved by you! I o>vn. How 
I clung to that faith! How I strove, I prayed, I longed to believe 
it! But your conduct always — ^your own words so cold, so heartless, so 
unkind, have undeceived me. You trifled with the heart of the poor 
maiden ! You flung me back with scorn the troth which I had plighted ! 
I have explained aU — all to Mr. Foker." 

" That you have," said Foker, with devotion, and conviction in his 
looks. 

'* What, all? " said Pen, with a meaning look at Blanche. '* It is I 
am in fault, is it? Well, well, Blanche, be it so. I won*t appeal 
against your sentence, and bear it in silence. I came down here looking 
to very different things, Heaven knows, and with a heart most truly and 
kindly disposed towards you. I hope you may be happy with another, 
as, on my word, it was my wish to make you so ; and I hope my honest 
old friend here viiW have a wife worthy of his loyalty, his constancy, and 
nffection. Indeed they deserve the regard of any woman — even Miss 
Blanche Amory. Shake hands, Harry; don't look askance at me. Has 
anybody told you that I was a false and heartless character ?" 

" I think you 're a " Foker was beginning, in his wrath, when 

Blanche interposed. 

** Henry, not a word ! — I pray you let there be forgiveness ! " 

** You *re an angel, by Jove, you Ve an angel ! " said Foker, at which 
Blanche looked seraphically up to the chandelier. 

" In spite of what ha^ passed, for the sake of what has passed, I 
must always regard Arthur as a brother," the seraph continued ; '* we have 
known each odier years, we have trodden the same fields, and plucked 
the same flowers together. Arthur! Henry! I beseech you to take 
hands and to be friends ! Forgive you ! — I forgive you, Arthur, with my 
heart I do. Should I not do so for making me so happy ? " 

" There is only one person of us three whom I pity, Blanche," Arthur 
said, gravely, '' and I say to you again, that I hope you will make this 
good fellow, this honest and loyal creature, happy." 

" Happy 1 Heavens 1 " said Harry. He could not speak His 
happiuesa gushed out at his eyes. " She don't know — she can't know 
how fond I am of her, and-^and who am I ? a poor little beggar, and 
she takes me up and says shell try and 1 — ^1 — ^love me. I ain't 
worthy of so much happiness. Give us your hand, old boy, since she 
forgives you after your heartless conduct, and says she loves you. 1 11 
make you welcome. I tell you 1 11 love everybody who loves her. By 
— if she tells me to kiss the ground 1 11 kiss it. Tell me to kiss the 
ground ! I say, tell me. I love you so. You see I love you so." 

Blanche looked up seraphically again. Her gentJe bosom heaved. 
She held out one hand as if to bless Harry, and then royally permitted 
him to kiss it. She took up the pocket handkerchief and hid her 
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own eyeSi as tbe Q]^r fair hand was ahmtoied to paor Hao^'a taao&t 
embrace. 

" I awear that is a villain who daceivaa. B9ck a loving craainra a» 
that," said Pen. 

Bbncha laid down the handkerchief, and pnt hand No. ^ aoftly oft 
Foker'a head, whioh was bent down kissing and weeping over hand 
No. 1. '* Foolish boy ! " she said^ " it shall ba lovaia» itdeaeirves: who 
could help loving such a aUly cieataM ? " 

And at this moment Frank Glavaring bcoka iai upon the aanfcimentftl 
trio. 

** I say, Pendennis ! " he said. 

" Well. FcMik ! " 

*' The man wants to be paid«. and go baek. He 's had »m» beer." 

" 1 11 go baek with him," cried Pen. *' Good bye, Bdbadie. God 
bless you, Foker, old friend. You know,, neithier ef yon waul me keee." 
Ue longed to be off that instant 

" Stay — I must say one word to you. One wetd in {mjpatei if you 
please," Blanche said. ** You can trust us together, caft*t yen,--^HeDry ? '' 
The tone in which the word Henry was spoken, and the appMGttl, nmshed 
Folcer with delight *' Truat you ! " said he ; " Oh, who. woldn t tmst 
you ! Come along, Franky, my boy." 

" Let *a have a cigar," said Frank, aa they went iulo the halL 

" She don't like it," said Foker, gently. 

"Law bless you — she den*t mind. Pendennis naed to» smoke 
regular," aaid the candid youth. 

" It was but a short word I had to say," said BUmche to Pen, with 
great calm, when, they were alone. "You. never loved me, Mr. 
Pendennis." 

" I told you how much," said Arthur. " I never deceived you." 

** I suppose you will go back and marry Laura," contiuned Blanche. 

" Was that what you had to say ? " said Pen. 

" You are going to her this very night, I am aure of iiL There is no 
denying it You never cared for me." 

" Et moi cest different. I have been spoilt early. I cannot live out 
of the world, out of excitement I could have done so, but it is too 
late. If I cannot have emotions, I must have the world. Yea would 
ofier me neither one nor the other. You are bla»d in evexything, even 
in ambition. You had a career before you« aod you would not take it 
You give it up ! — ^for what ? — for a belke^ hr an absurd soniple. Why 
would you not have that seat,, and be such &purkain? Why^shoidd yon 
refuse what is mine by right, by right, enUndez^wymf' 

" You know all then? " said Pen. 

" Only within a month. But I have suspected ever since Baymonth 
— nimporte since when. It ia not too- late. Haia-as if he had never 
been ; and there la. a position in the worid before you yet* Why not ait 
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in Parliament, exert your talent, and gire a place- in the world to yourself, 
to your wife ? I take celui-ld. II est hon, II est riche. II est — voits le 
eovmai$»$z autant que moi enfin. Think you that I would not prefer un 
homme, qui /era parler de moi ? If the secret appears I am rich 
a milUons. How does it affect me ? It is not my fault. It will never 
appear." 

*• You will tell Harry everything, won't you ? " 

*• Je comprends. V<ms refuseZj'* said Blanche, savagely. " I will 
tell Hany at my own time, when we are married. You will not hetray 
me, will you? You, having a defenceless girVs secret, will not turn 
upon her and use it? SHI me plait de Is cctcher, mon secret; paurqitoi 
le donnerai'je ? Je Vaime^ mon.pauvre pere^ v&yez-vous ? I would rather 
live with that man than with yoM fades intriguers of the world. I must 
have emotions — U m'en> darme; It m^^erit, II ecrit tres-bien, voyez-vous 
—^iomme wi pirate — eomme un Bohemien — comme un homme. But for 
this I would have said to my mother — Ma mire! quittons ce Idche mari^ 
eette Idd^ sotieti^^rgtoumovm a mctipere. 

The pirate would faave^ weained you like the rest," said Pen. 
Eh ! II me faut dM emoUons,'^ said Blanche. Pan had never seen 
her or known so muoh about her in all the: years of their intimacy as he 
saw and knew now : though he saw more than exntediia reality. For 
this youag lady was net able to carry out any emotion, to. tike fdll ; but 
had a sham enthusiasm, a sham hatred, a shami Ibve,. a shami taste, a 
sham grief, each of which flared and shone verp triwmantlf for an 
instant, but subdded and gave place to the next ataiti 






CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A CHAPTER OF MATCB-UAEIKG. 

PON the platform at Tunbndgft, Fau 
fumed and fretted until the ftmTn] of 
tlio efening train to London, a full 
lialf hour, — six hours it seemed to 
liini ; but even this immense interral 
vaB passed, tfao train anived, tlio 
train sped on, tlie London lights came 
in viev — a gentleman who forgot his 
carpet-bag in the train rushed at n 
cab, end said to the man, " Drive as 
bard ns you can go to Jermjn Street." 
The c^man, although a Hausom cab- 
man, said thank jou for the gratuity 
vrliicb WHS put into his hand, and Peu 
ran up the stairs of the hotel to Lady 
Rockminater'a apartments. Launtwas 
alone in tbe dramng-room, nading, 
with a pale face, by tbe lamp. Tbe 
pale face looked np when Peu opened 
the door. May ve follow him? The 
great moments of life are batmomevls 
like the others. Your doom is qioken 
in a word or two. A single look frpin 

ilie eyes ; a mere pressure of the band may decide it ; or of the lip*. 

thougli they cannot speak. 

When Lady Bockminster, who has bad her after.dinner ni^, gets op 
and goes into her sitdng-room, «e may eater with her ladyship. 

" Upon my word, young people ! " are the first words she says, aad 
her attendant makes wondering eyes over her shoulder. And well may 
slie say soi and well may tbe attendant cast wondering eyes; for \be 
young people are in an attitude; and Pen in such a position as every 
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youiig ladj vho reads this has heard tell of, or has seen, or l^opes, or 
at any rate deserves to see. 

In a TTord, directly he entered the room. Pen went up to Laura of the 
.pale face, who had not time even to say, What, hack bo soon ? and 
seizing her outstretched and tremhling hand just as she was rising from 
her chair, fell down on his knees hefore her, and said quickly, " I have 
seen her. She has engaged herself to Harry Foker — and — and mow, 
Laura ? " 

The hand gives a pressure — the eyes heam a reply — the quivering 
lips answer, though speechless. Pen's head sinks down in the girls lap, 
as he sohs out, " Come and bless us, dear mother/* and arms as tender 
as Helen's once more enfold him. 

In this juncture it is that Lady Eockminster comes in and says, 
•• Upon my word, young people ! Beck ! leave the room. What do 
■yon ivant poking your nose in here?'* 

Pen starts up with looks of triumph, still holding Laura's hand. 
" She is consoling me for my misfortune, ma'am,** he says. 

" What do you mean by kissing her hand ? I don't know what you 
will be next doing." 

Pen kissed her ladyship's. " I have been to Tunbridge," he says, 
*' and seen Miss Amory ; and find on my arrival that — that a villain has 
transplanted me in her affections," he says with a tragedy air. 

"Is that all? Is that what you were whimpering on your knees 
about? '* says the old lady, growing angry. " You might have kept the 
news till to-morrow." 

** Yes — another has superseded me," goes on Pen ; *• but why call 
him villain ? He is brave, he is constant, he is young, he is wealthy, 
he is beautiful." 

" What stuff are you talking, sir? " cried the old lady. "What has 
happened ? " 

** Miss Amory has jilted me, and accepted Henry Foker, Esq. I 
found her warbling ditties to him as he lay at her foot ; presents had 
been accepted, vows exchanged, these ten dayis. Harry was old 
Mrs. Planter's rheumatism, which kept dearest Laura out of the house. 
He Is the most constant and generous of men. He has promised the 
living of Logwood to Lady Ann's husband, and given her a splendid 
present on her maniage ; and he rushed to fling himself at Blanche's 
feet the instant he found he was free.** 

" And so, as you can't get Blanche, you put up with Laura, is that it, 
sir ? " asked the old lady. 

'< He acted noblv,** Laum said. 

"I acted as she bade me,*' said Pen. "Never mind how. Lady 

Eockminster ; but to the best of my knowledge and power. And if you 

mean that I am not worthy of Laura, I know it, and pray Heaven to 

better me ; and if the love and company of the best and purest creatore 

in the world can do so, at least I shall have these to help m e.*' 
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'* Hm, hm," lepli^db tte old lady to this, looking mth ra&er an 
appeased air at the young people. "It is all yery tmII ; bat I should 
have preferred Blueboard." 

And now Pen, to divert the conveisation foom a theme ^hidi was 
growing painfid to some* parties present, bethought him of his interview 
with Hoxter in the mornings sad o£ Fanny Bolton's affairs, which he 
had forgotten under the immediate pceesure and excitement of his owm 
And he told the ladies how Huxter had elevated Fanny to the rank of 
wife^ and what tenrors he- wae in respecting the arrival of his father. 
He described the scene with coufflderable humour, taking care to dwell 
especially upon that part of it which eoocemed Fanny*s coquetry and 
irrepressible desire of captivating mankind ; his meaning being ** You 
see, Laura, I was not so guilty in that little affair ; it was the girl who 
made love to me, and I who resisted. As I am no longer present, the 
little Syren practises her artS' and fascinations upon othero. Let that 
transaction be forgotten in your mind, if you please ; or visit me with a 
very gentle punishment for my error." 

Laura understood his meaning under the eagerness of his explanalions. 
" If you did any wrong, you repented, dear Pen," she said, " and you 
know," she added, widi meaning eyes and blushes, " that I have no 
right to reproach yon." 

*' Hm ! " grumbled, the old lady ; " I should have pniferred Blue- 
beard." 

'* The past is broken away. The morrow is before us. I will da my 
best to make your morrow happy, dear Laura," Pen said. His heart 
was bumbled by the prospect of his happiness : it stood awe-stricken in 
the contemplation of her sweet goodness and purity. He liked his wife 
better that she had owned to that passing feeling for Warrington, and 
laid bare her generous heart to him. And she — very likely she was 
thinking; *' How strange it is that I ever should hava cared for anotlier ; 
I am vexed almost to tliink I care for him so little, am gr) little sorrf 
that he is gone away. Oh, in these past two months bow I have 
learned to love Arthur. I care about nothing but Arthur ; my waking 
and sleeping thoughts are about him ; he is never absent from me. 
And to think that he is to be mine, mine I and that I am to many him, 
and not to be his servant as I expected to be only this morning ; for I 
would have gone down on my knees ta Blanche to beg her to let me 
live with him. And now — Oh, it is too much. Oh, mother ! mother, 
that you were here ! " Indeed, she felt as if Helen were there — by her 
actually, though invisibly. A halo of happiness beamed from her. She 
moved with a different step, and bloomed with a new beauty. Arthur 
saw the change ; and the old Lady Rockminster remarked it with her 
shrewd eyes. 

*' What a sly demure little wretch you have been," she whispered to 
Laura — ^while Pen, in great spirits, was laughing, and telling his story 
about Huxter — *' and how you have kept your secret ! " 

" How ace we to help ^ young conple ? " said Laura. Of course 



Miss Laoia fek an intewst in all young oonplae, as generous lovers always 
loYe other loTers. 

** We must go and see them,** said Pen. 

*' Of course we must go and see them," said Lanra. ** I intend to be 
yery fond of Fanny. Let us go this instant. Lady Rockminster, may 
I have the carnage ? " 

*' Qo now ! — why, you stupid creatore, it is eleven o*clook at night. 
Mr. and Mrs. Huxter haye got their xiight^oaps on, I daresay. And it 
is time for you to go now. Good night, Mr. Pendenuis." 

Arthur and Laora begged for ten minutes more. 

'* We will go to<nu>rrow morning, then. I will covie and fetch you 
with Martha." 

''An earFs coronet," said Pen, who, no doubt, was pleased himself, 
" will have a great effect in Lamb Court -and Smithfield. Stay — Lady 
Bockminster, will you join us in a little oonspiracy ? " 

** How do you mean conspiracy, young man ? ? 

" Will you please to be a little ill to^noxrow; and when old Mr. 
Huxter anives, will you let me call him in ? If he is put into a good 
humour at the notion of attending a baronet in the country, what in- 
fluence won't a countess have on him ? When he is softened — when he 
is quite ripe, we wiU break the secret upon him ; bring in the young 
people, extort the paternal tooediction, and finish the comedy." 

" A parcel of stufiE^" said the old lady. ** Take your hat, sir. Gome 
away. Miss. There — my head is turned another way. Good night, 
young people." And who knows but the old lady thought of her own 
early days as she went awi^ on Lauia's arm, nodding her head and 
humming to herself? 

With the early morning came Laura and Martha according to appoint- 
ment ; and the desired sensation was, let us hope, effected in Lamb 
Court, whence the three proceeded to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Huxter, at their fesidenoe in Charter House Lane. 

The two ladies looked at each other with great interest, and not a 
little emotion on Fanny's part She had not seen her " guardian," as 
she was pleased to call Pen in eonsequence of his bequest, since the 
event had occurred which had united her to Mr. Huxter. 

*' Samuel told me how kind you had been," she said. '* You were 
always very kind, Mr. Pendennis. And— -and I liope your friend is 
better, who was took ill in Shqiherd's Inn, ma*am. 

*' My name is Laura," said the other, with a blush. *' I am — that is, 
I was — that is, I am Arthur's sister ; and we shall always love you for 
being so good to him when he was ill. And when we live in the 
country, I 'hope we dudl see each other. And 1 shall be always happy 
to hear of your happiness, Fanny." 

** We are going 1o do what you and Huxter have done, Fanny. 
— ^Wbere is Huxter? What nioa, song lodgings you 've got ! What a 
pretty cat 1 " 

While Famgr is answering these qmaiiooB in r^ly to Pen, Laura 
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says to herself — " Well, now really ! is thi$ the creature ahout whom 
we were all so frightened? What eovld he see in her? She ^ a 
homely little thing, hut such manners ! Well, she was Tory kind to 
him, — bless her for that.** 

Mr. Samuel had gone out to meet his Pa. Mrs. Hnxter said that 
the old gentleman was to arrive that day at the Someniet Coffee House, 
in tba Strand ; and Fanny confessed that she was in a sad tremor 
ahout the meeting. '' If his parent casts him off, what are we to do ? ** 
she said. " I shall never pardon myself for bringing ruing on mj 
'usband*3 *ead. You must intercede for us, Mr. Arthur. If mortal man 
can, you can bend and influence Mr. Huxter senior." Fanny still 
regarded Pen in the light of a superior being, that was evident. No 
doubt Arthur thought of the past, as he madked the solemn little 
tragedy-airs and looks, the little ways, the little trepidations, vanities, 
of the little bride. As soon as the interview was over, entered Mefisfs. 
Linton and Blades, who came, of course, to visit Huxter, and brofugfat 
with them a fine fragrance of tobacco. They had watched the carriage 
at the baker's door, and remarked the coronet with awe. They asked 
of Fanny who was that uncommonly heavy swell who had just driven 
off? and pronounced the countess was of the right sort. And when 
they heard that it was Mr. Pendennis and his sister, they remarked that 
Pen's father was only a sawbones ; and that he gave himself confounded 
airs; they had been in Huxter*s company on the night of his little 
altercation with Pen in the Back Kitchen. 

Returning homewai'ds through Fleet Street, and as Laura was just 
stating to Pen*s infinite amusement that Fanny was very well, but that 
really there was no beauty in her, — there might be, but she could not 
see it, — as they were locked near Temple Bar, they saw young Huxter 
returning to his bride. " The governor had arrived ; was at the Somerset 
Coffee House — was in tolerable good humour — something about the 
railway : but he had been afraid to speak about— about that business. 
Would Mr. Pendennis try it on ?'* 

Pen said he would go and call at that moment upon Mr. Huxter, 
and see what might be done. Huxter junior would lurk outside 
whilst that awful interview took place. The coronet on the carriage 
inspired his soul also with wonder ; and old Mr. Huxter himself beheld 
it with delight, as he looked from the coffl^e-house window on that 
Strand, which it was always a treat to him to survey. 

'* And I can afford to give myself a lark, sir," said Mr. Huxter, 
shaking hands with Pen. *' Of course you know' the news ? We have 
got our bill, sir. We shall have our branch line — our shares are up, 
sir — and we buy yout three fields along the Bhiwl, and put a prettj 
penny into your pocket, Mr. Pendennis." 

" Indeed ! — that was good news.** Pen remembered that there was 
a letter from Mr. Tatham, at Chambers, these three days ; but he had 
not opened the communication, being interested with other afiairs. 

" I hope you don't intend to grow rich, and give up practice,** said Pen. 
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** Wa can*t lose jou at GlaTensi^Mr. Hnxtor; thoagli I hear very good 
accounts of four son. My friend, Dr. Groodenoo^^* speaks mast highly of 
his talents. It is hard that a man of your eminence, though, should be 
kept in a country town.'* 

** The metropolis would have been my sphere of action, sir/' said 
Mr. Huxter, surveying the Strand. *' But a man takes his business 
where he finds it; and I succeeded to that of my father." 

'* It was my £either*8, too," said Pen. ** I sometimes wish I had 
fcHniiwl it ** 

" Yoo, sir, hm» tifaia A »OKe lofty career," said the old gentleman. 
'* You aspire to the senate : ami t^ liftasary honours. You wield the 
poet 8 pen, sir, and move in the circles q£ faAioBu We keep an eye 
upon you at ClaYering. We read your name in the liate oC the select 
parties of the nobility. Why, it was only the other day that my wife 
was remarking how odd it was that at a party at the Earl of Kidder- 
minster's your name was not mentioned. To what member of the 
aristocracy may I ask does that equipage belong from which I saw 
you descend ? The Countess Dowager of Rockminster ? How is her 
ladyship ? " 

'* Her ladyship is not Tory well ; and when I hoard that you were 
ooming to town, I strongly urged her to see yon, Mr. Huxter," Pen 
said. Old Huxter felt, if he had a hundred votes for Clavering, lie 
would give them all to Pen. 

" There is an old friend of your's in the carriage — a Clavering lady, 
too — will you come out and speak to her ? " asked Pen. The old surgeon 
was delighted to speak to a coronettod carriage in the midst of the full 
Strand : he ran out bowing and smiling. Huxter junior, dodging about 
the district, beheld the meeting between his father and Laura, saw the 
lattor put out her hand, and presently, after a little colloquy with Pen, 
beheld his father actually jump into the carriage, and drive away with 
Miss Bell. 

There was no room for Arthur, who came back, laughing, to the 
young surgeon, and told him whither his parent was bound. During 
the whole of the journey, that artful Laura coaxed, and wheedled, 
and cajoled him so adroitly, that the old gentleman would have granted 
her anything; and Lady Eockminster acbdeved the victory over him by 
oomplimenting him on his skill, and professing her anxiety to consult 
him. What were her ladyship's symptoms? Should he meet her 
ladyship's usual medical attendant? Mr. Jones was called out of town? 
He should be delighted to devote his very best energies and experience 
to her ladyship 8 service." 

He was so charmed with his patient, that he wrote home about her to 
his wife and family; he talked of nothing but Lady Rockminster to 
Samuel, when that youth came to partake of beef-steak and oyster-sauce 
and accompany his parent to the play. There was a simple grandeur, 
a polite urbanity, a high-bred grace about her ladyship, which he had 
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oever -witnessed in any woman. Her symptoms did not seem alarming ; 
be had prescribed — Spir : Aramon : Axofcast : with a litde Spir : Menth : 
Pip : and orange-flower, which ^ould be all that was necessary. 

Miss Bell seemed to be on the most confidential and a^Sfectionate 
footing with her ladyship. 8he -was aboot to form a matximonial coa> 
nexion. All yonng -people ought to tnany. Soch were her ladyship s 
words; and the Countess condescended to ask respecting my own 
fiunily, and I mentioned you by name to her ladyship, Sam, my boy. 
I shall look in to-morrow, when, if the remedies 'which I have pre- 
scribed for her ladyship have had the e£fect which I anticipate, I shall 
probably follow them up by a little Spir : Lavend : Comp :— •and so set 
my noble patient up. What is the theatre which is most frequented by 
the — by the higher classes in town, hey, Sam ? and to what amusement 
will you take an old country doctor to-night, hey, sir? '* 

On the next day, when Mr. Haxter called in Jermyu Street at twelve 
o'clock. Lady Rockminster had not yet left her room, but Miss Bell and 
Mr. Pendennis were in waiting to receive him. Lady Bockminster had 
had a most comfortable night, and was getting on as well as possible. 
How had Mr. Huxter amused himself? at the theatre ? with his son ? 
What a capital piece it was, and how charmingly Mrs. OXeary looked 
and sang it ! and what a good fellow young Huxter was I liked by every- 
body, an honour to his profession. He has not his Other's manners, 
I grant you, or that old-world tone which is passing away from us, but 
a more exoellent, sterling fellow never lived. ** H'e ought to practise in 
the country whatever you do, sir," said Arthur — *' he ought to many — 
other people are going to do bo — and settle." 

*' The very words that her ladyship used yesterday, Mr. Pendennis. 
He ought to <marry. 6am should marry, sir." 

**The town is full of temptations, sir," continued Pen. Hie old 
gentleman thought of that houri, Mrs. OXeary. 

** There is no better safeguard for a young man than an early marriage 
with on honest affectionate creature." 

•* No better, sir, no better." 

** And love is better than money, isn't it ? " 

'* Indeed it is," said Miss BeU. 

" I agree with so fair an authority," said the old gentleman^ with a bow. 

** And— «nd suppose, sir," Pen said, " that I had a piece of news to 
communicate to you." 

** God bless my soul, Mr. Pendennis ! what tdo yeu mean ?" asked 
the old gentleman, 

'* Suppose I had to tell you that a young man, oaixiecl away by an 
irresistible passion for an admirable and mostidrtnouB young creature 
— whom eveiybody iidls in love with — >had oonsulted the dictates of 
reason and his heart, and had married. Suppose I weie to teU you 
that that man is my friend^ that our excellent, our truly noble ^end 
the Countess Dowager of Eookminstor is truly interested about him 
(and you may fancy what a young man can do in life when that family 
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is interested for him) ; suppose I were to tell you that you know him — 
that he is here — that he is " 

'* Sam, married ! God bless my soul, sir, you don't mean that I " 

** And to such a nice creature, dear Mr. Huxter.** 

*' His lordship is charmed with her," said Pen, telling almost the first 
fib which he has told in the course of this story. 

Married 1 the rascal, is he ? " thought the old gentleman. 
They will do it, sir," said Pen; and went and opened the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Huxter issued thence, and both came and 
Icnelt down before the old gentleman. The kneeling little Fanny found 
favour in his sight. There must have been something attractive about 
her, in spite of Laura^s opinion. 

" Will never do so any more, sir," said Sam. 

*' Ge^ up, sir," said Mr. Huxter. And they got up, and Fanny came 
a little nearer and a little nearer still, and looked so pretty and pitiful, 
that somehow Mr. Huxter found himself kissing the little crying-laughing 
tiling, and feeling as if he liked it. 

" What *s your name, my dear?" he said, after a minute^jf thitf sport. 

" Fanny, papa," said Mrs, Samuel. 
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(JHAPTER XXXVII. 

EXEUNT OIISES. 

UR characUrs are all & mouth older tban 
the; \teTe nben the Ust-desciibed adven- 
tures and conversations occnrred, and a 
great number of the personages of our etaij 
have chanced to re-assemble at the little 
country town where we were first introduced 
to them. FredericL!ghtfbot,formerl7ma£!i'0 
d'liaul in the serrice of Sir Francis Claver- 
ing, of Clavering Park, Bart , has begged 
leave to inform the nobility and gentiy of 
shire that he has taken that well- 
known and comfortable hotel, the ClsTering 
Anns, in Clarering, where he hopes for the 
continued patronage of the gentleraen and 
, families of the county. " This ancient and 
I tvell-established house," Mi. Lightfbot's 
manifesto states, " has been repaired and 
decorated in a stjle of the greatest comfort. 
Gentlemen hunting with the Dumpling- 
heare hounds will find eicelleut stabling 
and loose boxes for horses at the Clavering 
Arms. A commodious billiard-room has been attached to the hotel, and 
the cellars have been furnished with the choicest wiiiee and spirits, 
selected, without regard to expense, by C. L. Commercial gentleman 
will find the Clavering Arms a moat comfortable place of resort : and th« 
Bcale of charges has been regulated for all, so as to meet the economical 
spirit of the present tiroes." 

Indeed, there is a considerable air of liveliness about the old inn. 
The OlaTering arms have been splendidly repainted over the gate-way. 
The coSee-room windows are bright and fresh, and decorated with 
Christmas holly; the magistrates have met in petty sessions in tho 
card-room of the old Assembly. The farmeia' ordinary is held as of 
old, and frequented by increased numbers, who are pleased with Mrt. 
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Ligfatfoot's cuisine. Her Indian curries and MulligataiRiiy sonp are 
especially popular: Major Stokes, the respected tenant of Fairoaks 
Cottage, Captain Glanders, H.P., and other resident gentry, have pro- 
nounced in their fiivour, and have partaken of them more than once 
both in private and at the dinner of the Clavering Institute, attendant 
on the incorporation of the reading-room, and when the chief inhabitants 
of that flourishing little town met together and did justice to the 
hostess's excellent cheer. The chair was taken by Sir Francis 
Clavering, Bart, supported by the esteemed rector, Dr. Portman ; the 
vice-chair being ably filled by — Barker, Esq., (supported by the Bev. 
J. Simcoe and the Rev. S. Jowls,) the enterprising head of the ribbon 
&ctory in Clavering, and chief director of the Clavering and Chatteris 
Branch of the Great Western Railway, which will be opened in another 
year, and upon the works of which the engineers and workmen are now 
busily engaged. 

' An interesting event, which is likely to take place in the life of our 
talented townsman, Arthur Pendennis, Esq , has, we understand, caused 
him to relinquish the intentions which he had of offering himself as a 
candidate for our borough : and rumour whispers (says the Chatteris 
Chatnpion, Clavering Agriculturist, and Baymouth Fisherman, — that 
independent county poper, so distinguished for its unswerving principles 
and loyalty to the British oak, and so eligible a medium for advertise- 
ments) — ^mmour states, says the C. C, C. A. and B. F., that should Sir 
Francis Clavering's failing health oblige him to relinquish his seat in 
Parliament, he will vacate it in favour of a young gentleman of colossal 
fortune and related to the highest aristocracy of the empire, who is 
about to contract a matrimonial alliance with an 'accomplished and lovely 
lady, connected by the nearest ties with the respected family at Clavering 
Park. Lady Clavering and Miss Amory have arrived at tlie Park for 
the Christmas holidays ; and we understand that a large number of the 
aristocracy are expected, and that festivities of a peculiarly interesting 
nature will take place there at the commencement of Uie new year.* 

The ingenious reader will be enabled, by the help of the above an- 
nouncement, to understand what has taken place during the little break 
which has occurred in our nantitive. Although Lady Rockminster 
grumbled a little at Laura's preference for Pendennis over Bluebeard, 
those who are aware of the latter's secret will understand that the young 
girl could make no other choice, and the kind old lady who had consti- 
tuted herself Miss BelFs guardian was not ill-pleased that she was 
to fullfil the great purpose in life of young ladies and marry. She 
informed her maid of the interesting event that very night, and of 
course Mrs. Beck, who was perfectly aware of every single circumstance, 
and kept by Martha, of Fairoaks, in the fullest knowledge of what was 
passing, was immensely surprised and delighted. "Mr. Pendennis*s 
income is so much ; the railroad will give him so much more, he states ; 
Miss Bell has so much, and may probably have a little more one day. 
For persons in their degree, they will be able to manage very well. 

A A 2 
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And I shall speak to my nephew Pynsont, wKo I suspect was onoa ratlMMr 
attached to her^ — ^but of connie that was out of the queatioii (" Oh I of 
coarse, mj lady; I should think so indeed! '*) — not that you know anj- 
thing whatever about it, or have any business to think at all on tfaa: 
subject, — I shall speak to George Pynsent, who is now chief seoretaiy 
of the Tape and Sealing Wax Office, and have Mr. Pendennis made 
something. And, Beck, in the morning you will carry down my com- 
pliments to Major Pendennis, and say that I shall pay him a visit at 
one o'clock. — ^Yes,** muttered the old lady, "the Major must be reconciled, 
and he must leave his fortune to Laura's children," 

Accordingly, at one o*clock, the Dowager Lady Eockminster appeared 
at Major Pendennis's, who was delighted, as may be imagined, to receive' 
so noble a visitor. The Major had been prepared, if not for the news 
which her ladyship was about to give him, at least with the inteliigenee 
that Pen's marriage with Miss Amory was broken off. The young gen- 
tleman bethinking him of his uncle, for the first time that day it must 
be owned, and meeting his new servant in the hall of the hotel, asked 
after the Major s health from Mr. Frosch ; and then went into the coffee- 
room of the hotel, where he wrote a half-dozen lines to acquaint his 
guardian with what had occurred. " Dear uncle," he said, " if there 
has been any question between us, it is over now. I went to Tunbridge 
W^lls yesterday, and found that somebody else had carried off the prize 
about which we were hesitating. Miss A., without any compunction for 
me, has bestowed herself upon Harry Foker, with his fifteen thousand 
a-year. I came in suddenly upon their loves, and found and left him 
in possession. 

*' And you 11 be glad to hear; Tatham writes me, that he has sold 
three of my fields at Fairoaks to the Railroad Company, at a great 
figure. I will tell you this, and more when we meet ; and am always 
your affectionate, — ^A. P." 

" I think I am aware of what you were about to tell me," the Major 
said, with a most courtly smile and bow to Pen's ambassadress. " It 
was a very great kindness of your ladyship to think of bringing me the 
news. How well you look ! How very good you are ! How veiy kind 
you have always been to that young man ! " 

"It was for the sake of his uncle," said Lady Bockminster, most 
politely. 

" He has informed me of the state of aflairs, and written me a nice 
note, — yes, a nice note," continued the old gentleman ; ** and I find he 
has had an increase to his fortune, — ^yes ; and, all things considered, I 
don't much regret that this afiisdr with Miss Amory is manquee, thou^ 
I wished for it once, — ^in fact, all things considered, I am very glad 
of it." 

" We must console him. Major Pendennb," continued the lady; ** we' 
must get him a wife." The truth then came across the Major's mind, 
and he saw for what purpose Lady Bockminster had chosen to ftftynnw 
the office of ambassadress. 
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It 18 not necessary to enter into the conversation which ensued, or to 
tell at any length how her ladyship eonclnded a negotiation, which, in 
truth, was tolembly easy. There could be no reason why Pen should 
not marry according to his own and his mothers wish ; and as for Lady 
Bockminster, she supported the marriage by intimations which had 
very great weight with the Major, but of which we shall say nothing, as 
her ladyship (now, of course, much advanced in years) is still olive, and 
the family might be angry ; and, in fine, the old gentleman was quite 
overcome by the determined gracionsness of the lady, and her fondness 
for Laura. Nothing, indeed, could be more bland and kind than Lady 
Bockminster*s whole demeanour, except for one moment when the 
Major talked about his boy throwing himself away, at which her ladyship 
broke out into a little speech, in which she made the Major understand, 
what poor Pen and his friends acknowledge very humbly, that Laura 
was a thousand times too good for him. Laura was fit to be the wife of 
a king, — ^Laura was a paragon of virtue and excellence. And it must 
be said, that when Mtyor Pendennis found that a lady of the rank of 
the Countess of Rockminster seriously admired Miss Bell, he instantly 
began to admire her himself. 

So that when Herr Frosch was requested to walk up-stairs to Lady 
Bockminster s apartments, and inform Miss Bell and Mr. Arthur Peo- 
dennis that the M^r would receive them, and Laura appeared blushing 
and happy as she hung on Pen*s arm, the Major gave a shaky hand to 
one and the other, with no unafiected emotion and cordiality, and then 
went through another salutation to Laura, which caused her to blush 
still more. Happy blushes I bright eyes beaming with the light of love ! 
The story-teller turns from this group to his young audienee, and hopes 
that one day their eyes may all shine so. 

Pen having retreated in the moat friendly maimer, and the lovely 
Blanche having bestowed her young affections upon a blushing bride- 
groom, with fifteen thousand a-year, there was such an outbreak of hap- 
piness in Lady Clavering's heart and family as the good Begum had not 
known for many a year, and she and Blanche were on the most delightful 
terms of cordiality and affection. The ardent Foker pressed onwards 
the happy day, and was as anxious as might be expected 4o<abridge the 
period of mourning which had put him in possession of so many charms 
and amiable qualities, of whioh 'he had been only, as it weise, tbe heir 
apparent, not the actual owner, until then. The gentle Blanche, every- 
thing that her affianeed lord could desire, was not averse to gratify the 
wishes of her fona Henry. Lady Clavering oame up from Tunbri^ge. 
Milliners and jewellers were set to work and engaged to prepare die 
delightful paraphernalia of Hymen. Lady Clavering was in suoh Skjg^oi 
humour, that Sir Francis even benefitted by it, and such ra reconciliation 
was effected between this pair, that Sir Fmncis came to London, sate at 
the head of his own table once more, and appeared tolerably flush of 
money at his billiard-rooms and gambling-houses again. One day, when 
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Major Pendennis and Arthur went to dine in Grosrenor Place, they 
found an old acqaaintance established in the quality of Major Dome, and 
the gentleman in black, who, with perfect politeness and gravity, ofiwed 
them their choice of sweet or dry champagne, was no other than Mr. 
James Morgan. The Chevalier Strong was one of the party; lie wm m 
high spirits and condition, and entertained the company mUk aoeoosrtB 
of hia amusements abroad. 

'* It was my Lady who invited me," said Strong to Arthtir, under Ins 
Toice — " that fellow Morgan looked as black as thunder when I came 
in. He is about no good here. I will go away first, and wait for you 
and Major Pendennis at Hyde Park Gate.** 

Mr. Morgan helped M^or Pendennis to his great coat when he ms 
quitting the house; and muttered something about having aCoepted'li 
temporary engagement with the Clavering family. 

" I have got a paper of your*s, Mr. Morgan," said the old gentleman. 

" Which you can show, if you please, to Sir Francis, sir, and perfectly 
welcome,** said Mr. Morgan, with downcast eyes. '* I *m very mudi 
obliged to you, Mtyor Pendennis, and if I can pay ym for all your 
kindness I will.** 

Arthur overheard the sentence, and saw the look of hatred which 
accompanied it, suddenly cried out that he had forgotten his handker- 
chief, and ran upstairs to the drawing-room again. Foker was still there ; 
still lingering about his syren. Pen gave the syren a look full of 
meaning, and we suppose that the syren understood meaning looks, for 
when, after finding the Veracious handkerchief of which he came in 
quest, he once more went out, the syren, with a laughing voice, said, 
*' 0, Arthur — Mr. Pendennis — I want you to tell dear Lanra some- 
thing ! ** and she came out to the door. 

" What is it? ** she asked, shutting the door. 

"Have you told Harry? Do you know that villain Moi^^an 
knows all.** 

** I know it,** she said. 

" Have you told Harry ? '' 

** No, no,** she said. " You won't betray me? " 

** Morgan mil/* said Pen. 

** No, he won't," said Blanche. " I have promised Yum-^n'imp&rte. 
Wait until after our marriage — 0, until after our marriage-*^* faxMr 
wretched I am,** said the girl, who had been all smiles, and ^frtcei-ami 
gaiety during the evening. 

Arthur said, *' I beg and implore you to tell Hatry. Tell faitti noWi It 
is no fault of yours. He will pardon you anything. Tell him to-night.** 

"And give her this — II est Id — with my love, please; and I beg 
your pardon for calling you back ; and if she will be at Madame 
Crinoline*s at half-past three, and if Lady Kockminster can spare her, I 
should 80 like to drive with her in the park ; ** and she went in, ^ging 
and kissing her little hand, as Morgan theveltet-footed came np ibe 
carpeted stair. 
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Pen heard Bknche's piano breaking oat into brilliant music as he 
'vrent dotm to join his imcle ; and they walked awaj together. Arthur 
briefly told him what he had done. " What was to be done ? " he 
asked. 

" What is to be done, begad? " said the old gentleman. " What is to 
be done but to leaye it alone ? Begad»let us be thankful," said the old 
fellow, vrith a shudder, '* that we are out of the business, and leave it to 
those it concerns." 

" I hope to Heaven she H tell him," said Pen. 

" Begad, she 11 take her own course," said the old man. *' Miss 
Amory is a dey*lish wide awake girl, sir, and must play her own oards ; 
and I *m doosid glad you are out of it — doosid glad, begad. Who *s 
tine dBnloking? O, it 's Mr. Strong again. He wants to put in his oar, 
I suppose. I tell you, don*t meddle in the business, Arthur." 

Stiroikg began once or twice, as if to converse upon the subject, but 
lih» Mfyor would not hear a word. He remarked on the moonlight on 
Afsley House, the weather, the cab-stailds — anything but that subject. 
He bowed stifiBy to Strong, and clung to his nephew*s arm, as he 
turned down St. James's Street, and again cautioned Pen to leave the 
afiiiir alone. " It had like to have cost you so much, sir, that you may 
take my advice," be said. 

When Arthur came out of the hotel, Strong s cloak and cigar were 
visible a few doors off. The jolly Chevalier laughed as they met. ** I *m 
an old soldier, too," he said. '* I wanted to talk to you, Pendennis. 
I have heard of all that has happened, and all the chops and changes 
that have taken place during my absence. I congratulate you on your 
marriage, and I congratulate you on your escape, too, — you understand 
me. It was not my business to speak, but I know this, that a certain 
party is as arrant a little — well — ^well, never mind what. You acted 
like a man, and a trump, and are well out of it" 

" I have no reason to complain," said Pen. " I went back to beg 
and entreat poor Blanche to tell Foker all : I hope, for her sake, 
she will ; but I fear not. There is but one policy. Strong, there is but 



one." 



'' And lucky he that can stick to it," said the Chevalier. '* That 
rascal Morgan means mischief. He has been lurking about our 
chambM» Hot the last two months : he has found out that poor mad 
devil Amory*s aeoret. He has been trying to discover where he was : 
he has been pumping Mr. Bolton, and making old Costigan druuk 
several times. He bribed the Inn porter to tell him when we came 
back : aad he has got into Clavering's service on the strength of his 
information. He will get very good pay for it, mark my words, the 
villain." 

" Where is Amory ? " asked Pen- 

" At Boulogne, I believe. I left him there, and warned him not to 
oome back. I have broken with him, after a desperate quarrel, such 
as one might have expected with such a madman. And I *m glad to 
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think that he is in my debt now, and thftt I haTe been A» flMtns of 
keeping him out of more harms than t>ae." 

" He haa lost all his winnings, I snppoBe," said Ben. 

" No : he is rather better than when he went away, or was a fbrtaa^it 
ago. He had extmordinary lack at Baden: broke the bank MTeral 
nights, and was the fable of the place. He Ued hiBMelf there, with a 
fellow by the name of Blonndell, who gathered about him a socie^ of 
all sorts of sharpers, male and female, Russians, Germane, Frsodu 
English. Amoiy got so insolent, that I was obliged to thaash him one 
day within an inch of his life. I couldn*t help mysdf ; the fellow has 
plenty of pluck, and I had nothing for it bat to hit out" 

" And did he call you oat? " said Fen. 

'* You think if I had shot him I should have done nobody anjf • 
No, sir ; I waited for his challenge, but it noTer came : and the 
time I met him he begged my pardon, and said, ' Strong, Ihstg yomr 
pardon; you whopped me and you served me right' I shook 
but I eouldn*t live with him after that I paid him what I 
the night before," said Strong wiHi a blush. " I pawned e vaiy thwg to 
p«^ him, and then I went witL my last ten florins, and had a shy at^fao 
roulette. If 1 had lost,! should have let him shoot me in the mommtg. 
I was weary of my life. By Jove, sir, isn*t it a shame that a man IMm 
me, who may have had a few bills out, but who neyer deserted a firimd, 
or did an un&ir action, shouldn't be.fd>le'io turn his hand to anytking to 
get bread ? I made a good aight, sir, at r^ulate, and I Ve done ^vilk 
that. I 'm going into the wine business. My wife's jrelations Inre at 
Cadiz. I intend to bring oyer Spanish wine and hams ; iheie 's m 
fortune to be made by it, sir, — a fortune-cere's my eanL If yaoi 
want any sherxy or hams, recollect Ned Stoong is yonr man." And the 
Chevalier pulled out a handsome card, stating that Stoong wiA^O^mr 
pany. Shepherd's Inn, were sole agents of the celehmted Dianwawi 
Manaanilla of the Duke of Qarbanaos, Grandee of Spain of the.EiiBt 
Class ; and of the famous Toboso hams, fed 'On aeoms only in Ibe 
country of Don Quixote. " Gome and taste 'em, .sir,— oome and try 
'em at my chambers. You see, I 're an eye to business, and by Jove 
this time J 11 sucoeed." 

Pen laughed as he took the card. '' I don't know whethor I Aall 
be allowed to go to bachelocs' parties," he jKud. *' You know I 'm ^oiag 
to " 

" But you must have sherry, sir. You must have shen^y." 

** I will have it from you, depend on it," said the other. "And I 
think you are very well out of your other partnership. That wolttj. 
Altamont and his daughter correspond, I hear," Pen added after ^a 
pause. 

'* Yes; she wrote him the longest rigmavole letters that I <Med to 
read: the sly little devil; and he answered under cover to Mrs. 
Bonner. He was for canyiog her off the first day or two, and no* 
thing wotild oonteut him but having ba4k his child. But ^e 
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want to-oonw, m you may fancy ; and he was not very eager ^about it" 
Here the Chevalier borst out in a laugh. " Why, sir, do yon know 
what was the cause of our quarrel and boxing match? There was 
a certain widow at Baden, a Madame la Baronne de la OraehO'Cassee, 
who was not much better than himself, and whom^the scoundrel wanted 
to marry; and wonld, but that I told her he was married already. I 
don't think that she was mudi better than he was. I saw her on the 
pier at Boulogne the day I came to England." 

And now we have brought up our narmtive to the point, whititer the 
announcement in the Chatteris Champion had already conducted us. 

It wanted but very, Tory few days before that blissl^l one when 
Fekertshooldeall Blanche his own ; the Clavenng folks had all pressed 
•to Me the most splendid new eanriage in the whole world, which was 
standing in the coach-house at the ClaTering Arms; and shown, in 
grato&l ralum for drink, commonly, by Mr. Foker's head eoachman. 
Madame Fribsby was oocnpiad in making some lovely dresses for the 
tenante'daoghtms, who were to figure as a sort of bridesmaids* chorus 
at the breakfast and maniage ceremony. And immense festivities were 
to teke plaoe at the Park upon this delightful occasion. 

''Yes, Mr. Hozter, yes; a happy tenantiy, its country's pride, will 
assemble in the baxonial hall, i^ere the beards will wag all. The ox 
•shall be skin, and the cup they 11 dndn ; and the bells shall peal quite 
gonteel ; and my fiiUiar4n4aw, with the tear of sensibility bedewing his 
eye, shall bless us at his banmial porch. That shall be the order ef 
proeeedings I think, Mr. EUscfeer ; and I hope we shall see you <ind four 
lovely bride l^ her hosfaand'^ side ; and what will you please to drink, 
sir? Mis. Iight6)ot, madam, you will ginre to my 'excellent fkiend 
and body smgecin, Mr. Huxter, Mr. fiamnel Baxter, M.R.G.S., every 
vefreafament that your hostel afifords, and plaee the festive amount to 
my account; and Mr. Lightfioot, sir, what will you take? thou^ you *ve 
boil enoij^h already, I think ; yes, ha.** 

80 ^pdke Harry Foker in the bar of the Clavering Arms. He had 
apartments at that hotel, and had gathered a cirde of friends round hhn 
there. He treated all to drink who came. He was hail-fellow with 
every man. He was so happy ! He danced round Madame Fribsby, 
Mrs. lightlbot^s great ally, as she sate pensive in the bar. He con< 
soled Mrs. Lightfoot, who had already begun to have causes of matri* 
menial disquiet; for the tmih must be told, that young Lightfoot, 
having now the full oommond of the eeUar, had none over Ms own 
ui^Kidled desires, and was tippling and tipsy from morning till night. 
And a piteous sight it was for his fond lirife to beheld the big youth 
reeling about the yard and co£fee-room, or drinking vrith the fiumers 
and tradesmen his own neat wines and carefully<seleeted stodk of 
spiriiB. 

When he could find time, Mr. Morgan the butler came from the 
*Pa»k, and took a ^ass at the expense of the landlord of the Olavering 
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Arms. He ?ratehed poor Lightfoot s tipsj vagaries mth Bftvage sneers. 
Mrs. Lightfoot felt always doubly uncomfortable when her unhaj^ 
spouse was under his comrade's eye. But a few months married, and to 
think he had got to this. Madame Fribsby could feel for hen idadame 
Pribsby could tell her stories of men every bit as bad. She had had 
her own woes too, and her sad experience of men. So it is that nobody 
seems happy altogether ; and that there *s bitters, as Mr. Foker re- 
marked, in the cup of every man*s life. And yet there did not seem to 
be any in his, the honest young fellow I It was brimming over iriih 
happiness and good-humour. 

Mr. Morgan was constant in his attentions to Foker. " And yet I 
don't like him somehow," said the candid young man to Mr8» LightSwt. 
** He always seems as if he was measuring me for my coffin tonefllow. 
Pa-in-law 's afraid of him ; pa-in-law 's, a-hem ! never mind, but Mi*in- 
law 's a trump, Mrs. Lightfoot." -. oi 

** Indeed my Lady was ; " and Mrs. Lightfoot owned, with a. sigh* 
that perhaps it had been better for her had she never left her laistrestfi 

*' No, I do not like thee, Dr. Fell ; the reason why I CMnnei telV 
continued Mr. Foker ; " and he wants to be taken B8 my head man. 
Blanche wants me to take him. Why does Miss Amory like him so ? *^ 

**Did Miss Blanche like him so?" The notion seemed to disturb 
Mrs. Lightfoot very much ; and there came to this worthy landladjr 
another cause for disturbance. A letter, bearing the Boulogne poil- 
mark, was brought to her one morning, and she and her husband were 
quarrelling over it as Foker .passed down the stairs by the bar, on his 
way to the Park. His custom was to breakfast there, and bask owbiie 
in the presence of Armida ; then, as the company of Clavering tired him 
exceedingly, and he did not care for sporting, he would return for an 
hour or two to billiards and the society of the Clavering Arms ; tbea 
it would be time to ride with Miss Amory, and, after dining with her, 
he left her and returned modestly to his inn. 

Lightfoot and his wife were quarrelluig over the letter. What was that 
letter from abroad ? Why was she always having letters from abroad ? 
Who wrote 'em? — ^he would know. He didn't believe it was her 
brother. It was no business of his ? It was a business of his ; and. 
with a curse, he seized hold of his wife, and dashed at her pocket for 
the letter. 

The poor woman gave a scream ; and said, '* Well> take it'* Just as 
her husband seized on the letter, and Mr. Foker entered at tbedOM*, 
she gave another scream at seeing him, and once m^ire tried to aeisse the 
paper. Lightfoot opened it, sliaking her aw&y^ and an eiKlosnre. dropped 
down on the breakfast table. 

'* Hands off, man alive ! " cried little Harry, springing in. " Don*t lay 
hands on a woman, sir. The man that lays his hand upon a woiEten. 
save in the way of kindness, is a — ^hallo ! it *s a letter for Miss Amory. 
What 's this, Mis. Lightfoot ? ' 

Mrs* Lightfoot began* in piteous tones of reproach to her hnsbaiidi*-^ 



** Yoa anmaiilj'! to treat a woman so who took yoa off the atreet. O 
you coward, to lay jour hand apon your wife 1 Why did I marry you? 
Why did I leave my Lady for you? Why did I spend eight hundred 
pound in fitting up ^is bouse that you might drink and guzzle ? ** 

** She gets letters, and she won't tell me who writes letters," sud 
Mr. Lighdbot, with a muzzy voice, '* it *s a family afihir, sir. Will you 
take anything, sir?" 

** I will take this letter to Miss Amory, as I am going to the Park," 
said Foker, turning very pale ; and taking it up from the table, which 
was arranged for the poor landlady's breakfast, he went away. 

" He 's comin' — dammy, who *8 a comin' ? Who 's J. A., Mrs. Light- 
foot— *<urse me^ who 's J. A.," cried the husband. 

Mrs. Lightfoot cried out» '* Be quiet, you tipsy brute, do," — and 
running to her bonnet and shawl, threw them on, saw Mr. Foker walking 
down the street, took the by- lane which skirts it, and ran as quickly as 
she could to the lodge-gate, Clavering Park. Foker saw a running 
figure before him, but it was lost when he got to the lodge-gate. He 
stopped and asked, *' Who was that who had just come in ? Mrs. Bonner 
was it?" He reeled almost in his walk: the trees swam before him. 
He rested once or twice against the tranks of the naked limes. 

Lady Clavering was in the breakfast^room with her son, and her 
husband yawning over his paper. *' Good morning, Harry," said the 
B^^m. " Here 's letters, lots of letters ; Lady Eockminster will be 
here on Tuesday instead of Monday, and Arthur and the JMajor come 
to-day ; and Laura is to go to Dr. Portman's, and come to church from 
there : and — what s the matter, my dear ? What makes you so pale, 
Harry?" 

" Where is Blanche ? " asked Harry, in a sickening voke — *' not down 
yet?" 

** Blanche is always the last," said the boy, eating muffins ; *' she *8 a 
regular dawdle, she is. When you 're not here, she lays in bed till 
lunch time." 

*' Be quiet, Frank," said the mother. 

Blanche came down presently, looking pale, and with rather an eager 
look towards Foker ; then she advanced and kissed her mother, and had 
a face beaming with her very best smiles on when she greeted Harry. 

" How do you do, sir ?" she said, and put out both her hands. 

*' I *m ill," answered Harry. " I — 1 've brought a letter for you, 
Blanche." 

** A letter, and from whom is it, pray? Vayon$" she said. 

*' I don't knew- — I should like to know," said Foker. 

*' How can I tell until I see it? " asked Blanche. 

" Has Mrs. Bonner not told you? " he said, with a shaking voice ; — 
'' there *8 some se<»ret. You give her the letter. Lady Clavering." 

Lady Clavering, wondering, took the letter from poor Foker s shaking 
Iiand, and looked at the superscription. As she looked at it, she too 
began to shake in every limb, and with a scared face she dropped the 
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letter, and running ap to Frank, olatehed the boy to her, and burst out 
mth a sob—-" Take that away — it *8 impossible, it '« impossible.** 

" What is the matter ? " cried Blanche, with rather a ghastly smile ; 
" the letter is only from — from a poor pensioner and relative of ours." 

" It *s not true, it *8 not true," screamed Lady Clarering. " No, my 
Frank — is it, Clavering ? " 

Blanche had taken up the letter, and was moving with it towards tbe 
fire, but Foker ran to her and clutched her arm— ^-'^ I must see that 
letter," he said ; " give it me. You sha*n't bum it." 

*' You — you shall not treat Miss Amory so in my house,** cried the 
Baronet; " give back the letter, by Jove ! *' 

*' Bead it — and look at her," Blanche cried, poindng to her mother ; 
" it — it was for her I kept the secret ! Eead it, cruel man I *' 

And Foker opened, and read the letter : — 

" I HAVE not wrote, my darling Bessy, this three weeks ; but 
this is to give her b, father^ bUsamgt and I shall come down pretty soon 
as quick as my note, and intend to see the ceremony , and my Mn-mritm. 
I shall put up at Bonner *8. I have had a pleasant autumn, and am 
staying here at an hotel where there is good eompany, and which is kep^ 
in good style. I don't know whether I quite approve of your throwing 
over Mr. P. for Mr. Fr, and don't think Foker's sueh a pretty ntxmey and 
from your aoooimt of him he aeems a muffy and^not a beauty. But he 
has got the .rowdy, which is the thing. So no more, my dear littfe 
Betsy, till we meet, from your affectionate. father, 

" J. Amobt Awamont.** 

" Head it, Lady Clavering ; it is too late to keep it from you now,^' 
said poor Foker ; and the distracted woman, having otst her eyes over 
it, again broke out into hysterical screams, and convulsively grasped 
iier-son. 

*' They have made an outcast of you, my boy," she said. '* They Ve 
dishonoured your old mother ; but I *m innocent, Frank ; before God, 
I *m innocent. I didn*t know thb, Mr. Foker; indeed, indeed, I didn*t.'' 

" I-*m sure you didn-t," said Foker, going up and kissing her hand. 

'' Generous, generous Hanry," ened out Bluiehe, in an ecstasy. But 
he withdrew his hand, which »wbs upon her side, and turned firom her 
with a quivermg lip. '* That *s different,** he says. 

'' It was for her nske — for her sake, Hany.** Again Miss Amory is 
in an attitude. 

'' There was something to be done for mine," said Foker. "I would 
have taken you, whatever you were. Everythix^ *s talked about in 
Loudon. I knew that your &ther had come to—to grief. Youdon*t 
think it was — ^it was for your connexion I married you ? D — it all 1 
I *ve loved you with all my heart and soul for two years, and yon *Te 
been -playing with me, and cheating me," broke out Ukub yomagman, 
with a cry. '* Oh, Blanche^ Blanche, it *8 a haifl thing, a hard thmg ! " 
and. he covered his face with his hands, and sobbed behind them. 
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Blanche tfaooght, *' Why didn*t I tell bim that night ^hen Arthur 
named me ? " 

" Hon't refuse her, Harry,*' cried out Lady Clavering. " Take her* 
take everything I have. It *8 all hers, you know, at my death. This 
boy *8 disinherited." — (Master Frank, who had been looking as scared at 
the strange scene, here burst into a loud cry.) — ** Take every shilling. 
Give me just enough to live, and to go and hide my head with this 
child, and to fly from both. Oh, they've both been bad, bad men. 
Perhaps he *s here now. Don't let me see him. Clavering, you coward,, 
defisnd me from him/* 

Clavering started up at this proposal. " You ain't serioua, Jemima? 
You don't mean that ? " he said. " You won't throw me and Frank 

over? I didn't know it, so help me . Foker, I 'd no more idea of 

it than the dead-r-Hmtil the fellow came and found me out, the d — d 
escaped convict scoundreL" 

*' The what ? '* said Foker. Blanche gave a scream. 

" Yes,** screamed out the Baronet in his turn, *'yes, a d — d runaway 
convict — a fellow that forged his father-in-law's name — a d — d attorney, 
and killed a fellow in Botany- Bay, hang him — and ran into the Bush, 
curse him ; I wish he 'd died there. And he came to me, a good six 
years ago, and robbed me ; and I 've been ruining myself to keep him, 
^bie infernal scoundrel 1 And Pendennis knows it, and Strong knows it,. 
and that d — d Morgan knows it, and she knows it, ever so long ; and I 
never would tell it, never : and I kept it from my wife." 

** And you saw him, and you didn't kill him, Clavering, you coward ? " 
said the wife of Amory. " Come away, Frank ; your father 's a coward. 
I am dishonoured, but I 'm your old mother, and you 11 — you 11 love 
me, won't you ? ** 

Blanche, ^phrSe, went up to her mother ; but Lady Clavering shrank 
from her with a sort of terror. ** Don't touch me," she said ; *' you 've 
no heart ; yon never had. I see all now. I see why that coward was 
going to give up his place in parliament to Arthur; yes, that coward 1 
and why you threatened that you would make me give you half Frank's 
fortune. And when Arthur offered to marry you without a shilling, 
because he wouldn't rob my boy, you left him, and you took poor Harry. 
Have nothing to do with her, Harry. You 're good, you are. Don't 
many that — that convict's daughter. Come away, Frank, my darling ; 
come to your poor old mother. We 11 hide ourselves ; but we 're 
honest, yes, we are honest" 

All this while a strange feeling of exultation bad taken possession of 
Blanche's mind. That month with poor Harry had been a weary month 
to her. All his fortune and splendour scarcely sufficed to make the 
idea of himself supportable. She was wearied of his simple ways, and 
sick of coaling and cajoling him. 

'* Stay, mama ; stay, madam ! " she cried out with a gesture, which 
was al\vays appropriate, though rather theatrical ; *' I have no heart ? 
have I ? I keep the secret of my noother's shame. I give up my rights 
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to my half-brother and my bastard brother — ^yes, my rights aad my 
fortune. I don*t betray my father, and for this I have no heart 1 11 
have my rights now, and the laws of my country shall give them to me 
I appeid to my country's laws — ^ycs, my country's laws ! The persecuted 
one returns this day. I desire to go to my father." And the little 
lady swept round her hand, and thought that she was a heroine. 

" You will, will you ? " cried out Clavering, with one of his nsaal 
oaths. " I *m a magistrate, and dammy, 1 11 commit him. Here *s 
a chaise coming ; perhaps it *s him. Let him come.** 

A chaise was indeed coming up the avenue; and the two wonnm 
shrieked each their loudest, expecting at that moment to see Altamont 
arrive. 

The door opened, and Mr. Morgan announced Migor Pendennis aud 
Mr. Pendennis, who entered, and found all parties engaged in this'fieMe 
quarrel. A large screen fenced the breakfkst-room from the hall ; atni- 
it is probable that, according to his custom, Mr. Morgan had taben 
advantage of the screen to make himself acquainted with all tiiat 
occurred. 

It had been arranged on the previous day that the young people 
should ride ; and at the appointed hour in the afternoon, Mr. Foker's 
horses arrived from the Clavering Arms. But Miss Blanche did not 
accompany him on this occasion. Pen came out and shook hands with him 
on the door-steps ; and Harry Foker rode away, followed by his groom 
in mourning. The whole transactions which have occupied the most 
active part of our history were debated by the parties concerned during 
those two or three hours. Many counsels had been given, stories told, 
and compromises suggested ; and at the end, Harry Foker rode away, 
with a sad '* God bless you ! " from Pen. There was a dreary dinner 
at Clavering Park, at which the lately installed butler did not attend ; 
and the ladies were both absent. After dinner, Pen said, ** I will walk 
down to Clavering and see if he is come." And he walked through the 
dark avenue, across the bridge and road by his own cottage, — ^the once 
quiet and familiar fields of which were flaming with the kilns and forges 
of the artificers employed on the new railroad works ; and so he entered 
the town, and made for the Clavering Arms. 

It was past midnight when he returned to Clavering Park. He was 
exceedingly pale and agitated. " Is Lady Clavering up yet? " he adced. 
Yes, she was in her own sitting-room. He went up to her, and there 
found the poor lady in a piteous state of tears and agitation. 

" It is I, — Arthur," he said, looking in ; and entering, he took her 
hand very affectionately and kissed it. " You were always the kindest 
of friends to me, dear Lady Clavering," he said. " I love you very 
much. I have got some news for you." 

*' Don't call me by that name," she said, pressing his hand. "Yon 
were always a good boy, Arthur ; and it 's kind of you to come now,*— 
very kind. You sometimes look very like your ma, my dear." 
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vDear good Lady Clawring" Aribur repeated, with particular 
emphasis, '*6omethiug verj strange has happened.** 

'* Has anything happened to him ? " gasped Ladj Clavering. ** 0, 
it *8 horrid to think I should be glad of it — ^horrid ! '* 

" He is veil. He has been and is gone* mj dear lady. Don.*t alarm 
yourself, — he is gone, and you are Lady Clavering still." 

'* Is it true ? what he sometimes said to me,** she screamed out, — 
" that he ** 

'* He was married before he married you,** said Pen. ** He has con- 
fessed it to-night. He will nerer come back.*' There came another 
shriek from Lisuly GlaToring, as she flung her. arms round Pen, uid 
kissed him, and burst into tears on his shoulder. 

.What Pen had to tell, through a multiplicity of sobs and inter- 
ruptions* must be compressed briefly, for behold our prescribed limit is 
reached, and our tale is coming to its end. With the Branch Coach 
from the railroad, which had succeeded the old Alacrity and PersoTe- 
ranee, Amory arrived, and was set down at the OaTering Arms. He 
ordered his dinner at the place under his assumed name of Altamont ; 
and, being of a jovial turn, he welcomed the landlord, who wns nothing 
loth to a share of his wine. Having extracted from 'Mr. Lightfoot all the 
news renting the family at the Park, and found, from examining his 
host, that Mrs. Lightfoot, as she said, had kept his counsel, be called 
for more wine of Mr. Lightfoot, and at the end of this symposium, both, 
being greatly excited, went into Mrs. Lightfoot*s bar. 

She was there taking tea with her friend, Madame Fribsby ; and 
Lightfoot was by this time in such a happy state as not to be sui'prised 
at anything which might occur, so that, when Altamont shook hands 
with Mrs. Lightfoot as an old acquaintance, the recognition did not 
appear to him to be in the least strange, but only a reasonable cause 
for fuitber drinking. The gentlemen partook then of brandy-and-Axtiter, 
which they offered to the ladies, not heeding the terrified looks of one 
or the other. 

Whilst they were so engaged, at about six o'clock in the evening, 
Mr, Morgan, Sir Francis Cl8vering*s new man, came in, and was requested 
to drink. He selected his favourite beverage, and the parties engaged 
in general conversation. 

After awhile Mr. Lightfoot began to doze. Mr. Morgan had re- 
peatedly given hints to Mrs. Fribsby to quit the premises ; but that 
lady, strangely fascinated, and terrified it would seem, or persuaded by 
Mrs. Lightfoot not to go, kept her place. Her persistence occasioned 
much annoyance to Mr. Morgan, who vented his displeasure in such 
language as gave pain to Mrs. Lightfoot, and caused Mr. Altamont to 
say, that he was a rum customer, and not polite to the sex. 

Tlie altercation between the two gentlemen became very painful to 
the women, especially to Mrs. Lightfoot, who did every thing to soothe 
Mr. Morgan ; and, under pretence of giving a pipe-light to the stranger, 
she handed him a paper on which she had privily written the words, 
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^ Ha knows you. Qo." There may hftre been 800Mthing''mttpksioiis in 
her manner of handing, or in her guest's of reading the paper; for 
when he got up a short time afterwards, and said he would go to bed, 
Morgan rose too, with a hui^h, and said it was too eariy to go to bed. 

The stranger then said he would go to his bedroom. Mozgui said 
he would show him the way. 

At this the guest said, " Come up. I Ve got a biaoe of pistdls up 
there to blow out the brains of any traitor or skulking spy/* and glaied 
so fiercely upon Morgan, that the latter, seizing hold of Ligbtlbot by 
the collar, and waking him, said, ** John Amoiy, I amat you in die 
Queen's name. Stand by me, lightfoot. This captoze is wordi a 
thousand pounds." 

He put forward his hand as if to seize his prisoner, bst the other, 
doubling his fist, gave Moigan with his left hand so fierce a blow on tiie 
chesty that it knocked him back behind Mr. Lightfoot. That gentleman, 
who was athletic and courageous, said he would knock his gnest^s head 
off, and prepared to do so, as the stranger, tearing off his coat, and 
cursing both of. his opponents, roared to them to come <m. 

But with a piercing soream Mrs. Lightfoot fiung herself before her 
husband, whilst with another and louder shriek Madame Fribeby ran 
to the stranger, and calling out " Armstrong) Johnny Anaata<oog I ** 
seized hold of his naked arm, on which, a blue tattooing of a heart and 
M. F. were visible. 

The ejaculation o£ Madame Fribsby seemed to astound and sober 
the- strabger. He looked down upon her, and cried out, " It 's Polly, 
by JoTO." 

Mrs/ Fribsby continued to exclaim, *' This is not Amory. This 
is Johnny Armstrong, my wicked — wicked husband, married to me in 
St. Martin's Church, mate on board an Indiaman, and he left me two 
months after, the wicked wreteh. This is John Armstrong — ^here 's the 
mark on his arm which he made for me." 

The stranger said, " I am John Armstrong, sure enough, Polly. 
I 'm John Atmstiong, Amory, Altamont, — and let 'em all come on, and 
try what they can do against a British sailor. Hurray, who 's for it ! " 

Morgan still called out, '* Arrest him ! " But Mrs. Lightfoot said, 
"Arrest him! arrest you, you mean spy! What! stop the marriage 
and ruin my lady, and take away the Clavering Arms from us? " 

'^ Did he say he 'd take away the Clavering Arms from us ? ** asked 
Mr. Lightfoot, turning round, ** Hang him, I '11 throttle him.** 

'* Keep him, dariing, till the coach passes to the up tiain. It 11 be 
here now directly.^' 

«• D — ym, X 11 ohake him if he stirs," said Li^tfoot And so they 
kept Morgan until the coach came, and Mr. Amoiy or Armstrong went 
awi^ back to London. 

Morgan had followed him : but of this event Arthur Pendennis did 
not inform Lady Clavering, and left her invoking blessings upon him at 
her son's door, going to kiss him as he was asleep. It Ind been a 
busy day. 
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We have to chronicle the events of bat one day more, and that was 
a daj when Mr. Arthur, attired in a new liat, a new blue frock-coat 
and blue handkerchief, in a new fancy waistcoat, new boots, and new 
shirt-studs (presented by the Right Honourable the Countess Dowager 
of Bockminster), made his appearance at a solitary breakfetst-table, in 
Clavering Park, where lie could scarce eat a single morsel of food. 
Two letters were laid by his worship's plate ; ond he chose to open 
the first, which was in a round clerk-like hand, in preference to tiic 
second more familiar superscription. 

Note 1 ran as follows : — 

** Gabbjlnzos Wine Covpany, SnEPnsRD's Inn. — Monday. 

'* My beab Pendenkis — In congratulating you heailily upon the event 
which is to make yon happy for life, I send my very kindest remem- 
brances to Mrs. Pendennis, whom I hope to know even longer than I 
have already known her. And when I call her attention to the fact, 
that one of the most necessary articles to her husband s comfort is pur^ 
zlierry, I know I shall have her for a customer for your worsliip 's 
sake. 

'* But I have to speak to you of other than my own concerns. Yester- 
day-afternoon, a certain J, A. anived at my chambers from Clavering, 
which he had left under circumstances of which you are doubtless now 
aware. In spite of our difference, I could not but give him food and 
shelter (and he partook fi*eely both of the Garbauzos Amontillado and the 
Toboso ham), and he told me what had happened to him, and many 
other Borprising adventures. The rascal married at sixteen, and has 
repeatedly since performed that ceremony — ^in Sidney, in New Zealand, 
in South America, in Newcastle, he says, firsts before he knew our poor 
friend the milliner. He is a perfect Don Juan. 

" And it seemed as if the commendatore had at last overtaken him, 
for, as we were at our meal, there came three heavy knocks at my enter 
door, which made our friend start. I have sustained a siege or two here, 
and went to my usual place to reconnoitre. Thank my stars I have not 
a bill out in the world, and besides, those gentry do not come in that 
way. I found that it was your uncle s late valet, Morgan, and a 
policeman (I think a sham policeman), and they said they had a wan^ant 
to take the person of John Armstrong, alias Amory, alias Altamont, 
a nm-away convict, and threatened to break in the oak. 

" Now, sir, in my own days of captivity I had discovered a little 
passage along the gutter into Bows and Costigan's window, and I sent 
Jack Alias along this covered way, not without terror of his life, for it 
had grown very cranky ; and then, after a parley, let in Mens. Morgan 
and friend. 

'* The rascal had been instructed about that covered way, for he made 
for the room instantly, telling the policeman to go down stairs and keep 
the gate ; and he charged up my little staircase as if he had known the 
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premises. As be was going out of liie \nitdow we heard svoioe that 
voa know, from Bowb*s garret, fifffingi ' Who are ye, and hwhit the 
diTYle are ye at? Yoa*d bettber leave the galdier; bedMk there's a 
men killed himself already.* 

" And as Morgan, crossing over a«d looking- into the daiknesa, vms 
trying to see whether this- awfal news was true, he took a broom-stick, 
and with a vigorous dash broke down the pipe of cominmiicalion-— end 
told me this morning, with great glee, that he was reminded of that * aisy 
sthratagero by remembering bis dorling Emilie, when she acted the pawrt 
of Cora in the Plee — and by the bridge in Pezawro, bedad.' I wish 
that scoundrel Morgan bad been on the bridge when the General tried 
his ' sthratagem.' 

" If I hear more of Jack Alias I will tell you. He has got plenty of 
money still, and I wanted him to send some to oar poor friend t^ 
milliner ; bnt the scoundrel laughed and said, he had no more tlum 
he wanted, but offered to give anybody a lock of hts hair. Farewell 
— be happy ! and believe me always truly yours, 

" E. Stroko." 

*' And now for the other letter," said Pen. " Sear old fellow ! *' and 
be kissad the seal before he broke it. 

" I MUST not let the day pass over without saying a God bless 
you, to both of you. May Heaven make you happy, dear Arthur, and 
dear Laura. I think, Pen, that you have the best wife in the worid ; 
and pray that, as sucb, you will cherish her and tend her. The chambers 
will be lonely without you, dear Pen ; but if I am tired, I shall have a 
new home to go to in the house of my brother and sister. I am prac- 
tising in the nursery here, in order to prepare for the part of Undo 
George. Farewell ! make your wedding tour, and come back to your 
affectionate 

" G. W." 

Pendennis and his wife read this letter together after Doctor 
Portman's breakfast was over, and the guests were gone ; and when the 
carriage was waiting amidst the crowd at the Doctors outer gate. But 
the wicket led into the churchyard of St. Mary*s, where the bells were 
pealing with all their might, and it was here, over Helen's green grass, 
that Arthur showed his wife George s letter. For which of those two 
— for grief was it or for happiness, that Laura's tears abundantly fell 
on the paper ? And once more, in the presence of the sacred dust, she 
kissed and blessed her Arthur. 

There was only one marriage on that day at Clavering Church ; for 
in spite of Blanche's sacrifices for her dearest mother, honest Hanj 
Foker could not pardon the woman who had deceived her husband, and 
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justl/ argued that she v.'ould deceive him agaiu. He ifent to the 
Pyrftaiid8.aiid Syru, and there left hie malady behind him, and Mtamed 
with a fine beard, and a supply of tarbooshes and Nargillies, with which 
he regales all his fiie&ds. He IWes splendidly, and throu^ Pen's 
naediatiott, gets his wine from the celebrated vintages of the Dnke of 
Garbanzoa. 

As for poor Cos, his fate has been mentioned in an early part of this 
story. No very glorious end could be expected to such a career. 
Morgan is one of the most respectable men in the parish of St. 
James's, and in the present political movement has pronounced himself 
like a man and a Briton. And Bows, — on the demise of Mr. Piper, 
who played the organ at Clavering, little Mrs. Sam Huxter, who has 
the entire command of Doctor Portman, brought Bows down from 
London to contest the organ chair loft, and her candidate carried the 
chair. When Sir Francis Clavering quitted this worthless life, the 
same little indefatigable canvasser took the borough by storm, and it 
is now represented by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. Blanche Amory, it is 
well known, married at Paris, and the saloons of Madame la Comtesse 
de Montmorenci de Valentiuois were amongst the most mivis of that 
capital. The duel between the Count and the young and fiery Bepre- 
sentative of the Mountain, Alcide de Mirobo, arose solely from the 
latter questioning at the Club the titles borne by the former nobleman. 
Madame de Montmorenci de Yalentinois travelled after the adventure : 
and Bungay bought her poems, and published them, with the Countess's 
coronet emblazoned on the Countess's work. 

Major Pendennis became very serious in his last days, and was never 
so happy as when Laura was reading to him with her sweet voice, or 
listening to his stories. For this sweet lady is the friend of the young 
and the old : and her life is always passed in making other lives 
happy. 

" And what sort of a husband would this Pendennis be ? " many a 
reader will ask, doubting the happiness of such a marriage and the 
fortune of Laura. The querist, if they meet her, are referred to that 
lady herself, who, seeing his faults and wayward moods — seeing and 
owning that there are men better than he — loves him always with the 
most constant affection. His children or their mother have never heard 
a harsh word from him ; and when his fits of moodiness and solitude 
are over, welcome him back with a never-failing regard and confidence. 
His friend is his friend still,— entirely heart-whole. That malady is 
never fatal to a sound organ. And George goes through his part of 
Godpapa perfectly, and lives alone. If Mr. Pen's works have procured 
him more reputation than has been acquired by his abler friend, whom 
no one knows, George lives contented without the fame. If the best 
men do not draw the great prizes in life, we know it has been so settled 
by the Ordainer of the lottery. We own, and see daily, how the false 
and worthless live and prosper, while the good are called away, and the 
dear and young perish untimely, — we perceive in every man's life the 
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maimed happiness, the frequent falling, the bootless endeavour, the 
struggle of Right and Wrong, in whidi the strong often succumb and the • 
swift fail : ire see flowers of good blooming in foul places, as, in the 
most lofty and splendid fortunes, flaws of vice and meanness, and stains 
of evil ; and, knowing how mean the best of us is, let us give a hand 
of cliarity to Arthur Pendennis, with all his fdulta and shortcomings, 
who does not claim to be a hero, but only a man and a brother. 



THE END. 
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